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UNIVERSAL Duo-LUXE 


Interior of the 


Heating and 
Ventilating Unit 
with Pneumatic 

Controls 
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CHOOLROOM heating and ventilating was less than perfect 
before the development of Universal DUO-LUXE Units, 
because the Air-stream (from-the-unit) Temperature and 

the Room Temperature often disagreed. 


The thermostat over on the wall would call for more or less heat. 
The unit would respond, but because of the time required for the 
air to circulate across the room and affect the thermostat, an Air- 
stream first too hot and then too cold would be discharged 
into the room. 


The occupants felt alternate sensations of overheating and cold 
draft. Room temperature, although fairly constant at the thermostat, 
varied at different points in the room (see Chart 1’. 


So, the makers of Universal Units d¢signed the double-radiator 
DUO-LUXE, with controls of both Air-stream and Room Temper- 
atures right within the unit. The lower radiator heats the Air-stream 
to 60 degrees before permitting it to enter the room; the upper radi- 
ator heats the Air-stream just enough to maintain the desired Room 
Temperature of 70 degrees throughout the occupied area. 


Now the Air-stream and Room Temperatures get along marvelously 
(see Chart 2). They’ve been brought together, reconciled, so as to 
produce what we call Syncretized Air, a sort of perpetual June in 
the classroom. The complete story of this greatest improvement 
in the unit system of heating and ventilating is told in Publication 
217, which may be had by merely sending us a postcard request. 
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TEMPERATURE —DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 


Outside 
Temperature 


Hee 


seehe 


A.M. 8 9 lo i 12 1 2 3 + P.M 
CHART 1—T)pical Results of Former Methods, where only room tempera- 
ture is controlled. Note the unruly air-stream temperature and the varying room 


temperatures at different levels. 
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Ox Temperature 
at Floor 

at Teacher's Desk 
woke $34 and $6” from Floor 


LEMPERATURE—DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 


Ouwide 
Temperature 


xO z i 
A.M. 8 9 10 i 1 2 4 iPM 


CHART 2—7 ypical Results of Universal Duo-Luxe, with ait-stream and 
room temperatures syncretized. Room temperature is uniform throughout the entire 
occupied area; cold drafts and overheating cannot exist. 


UNIVERSAL DUO-LUXE UNIT 


JOHN J. NESBITT, INC. 


Executive Office and Factory, HOLMESBURG, PHILA., PA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 11 PARK PLACE 
Sales and service through offices of the American Blower Corporation 
in principal cities of the United States ant Canada. 
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Give Me THE GENUINE Natural Slate 
Blackboard Every Time 
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THE ARCHITECT’S OPINION IS 
YOUR GUIDE TO ECONOMY 


6 theme 48 *“In the past twelve years we have constructed one hundred and ten school 
_ —_ - buildings. In many cases these buildings were replacements of old schools which 
onschool equip. ad been erected for fifty years or more. We often save the slate from old 
mentwillberea | buildings and reset them in the new structure, even though the slate has been 
ot. in use for half a century, and no doubt these old slate will be used and in good 
ficials and archi: 4 CONdition for another half century. It is for this reason we are still specifying 
tects, Write to- Natural Slate Blackboards, and until an artificial slate is manufactured that 
it aa will give the same service and which has proven to give the same service, we 


will continue to specify Natural Slate.” 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


ROBINSON AVENUE * PEN ARGYL, PA. 


*Architect’s name upon request. 
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is also the 


THE LOWEST COST HEAT YOU CAN BUY 


Easiest and Quickest to Install 
| 











Bethlehem Park School 
Lackawanna, N. Y. 


Architect, Bley and Lyman 
Heating Contractor, Wm. E. Shaddock 
Two Spencer Tubular Steel Boilers 





The principal reason for installing Spencer Boilers is that they give the highest heating efficiency 
at the lowest operating expense, due to burning low-cost No. 1 Buckwheat Anthracite or small 
size coke. This is PROVED by actual Cost Per Square Foot records. An additional reason, often 
very important at this season: Tests have shown that Spencer Magazine Feed Boilers can be erected 
in a smaller amount of time than other boilers. Write for names of Spencer installations in your 
vicinity. Also ask for our free book — Finding The Answer to The School Heating Problem. 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Division of Cord Corporation 
The Spencer Foundry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


epENCEy, 





Magazine Feed 


BOILERS 


Jor steam, vapor or hot water 


| ys 


i 
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30 Johnson Branches Insure Con- 
venient, Quick Service Anywhere, 
Any Time. Each Johnson Installation 
Made By Johnson Mechanics Only. 
Every Johnson Installation Given 
Annual inspection. 


The All-Metal System, The All-perfect 
Graduated Control Of Valves And 
Damper. The Dual Thermostat (Two 
Temperature) or (Night And Day) 
Control, Fuel Saving 25 to 40 per cent. 


MILWAUKEE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL, 

THE THOROUGHLY COMPLETE SYSTEM OF MILWAUKEE WLONSN., $4 de 
manual training and carpenter shop, audi- 

aaiea, soluninetelacd tence stem 

HEAT AND HUMIDITY CONTROL ~individul steam radiator and venta 


Thermostats, two aeeees or night 
The Johnson Thermostat on the wall of each room operates Sdegeudem, of Ge topuader Of te 
the valve on the heat supply of each room, automatically building, and automatically regulated ac- 
4 : ae . cording to each room's hours of oc- 
furnishing the temperature each room individually requires, quai. 
and independent of all other rooms of the building. 
WOODROW _WILSON JUNIOR 
Included, are also Johnson Thermostats for controlling WOODROW | WILSON, JUNIOR 
the valves and dampers of the building's ventilating system, INDIANA. “Johnson System Dual 
and Johnson Humidostats for the control of the humidity. saad ouin Ona’ Cnmmiens 
The Johnson system Is the one accepted hygienically ee a —— 
correct principle and mechanically right method of temper- are not in use. automatically turing 
ature regulation, the thoroughly complete system of control ees oh a at 8 toe — 
. . and installed in thousands of various buildings since rooms, symnetium, | auditorium—each 
° ofle uni atl . 
1885: its accuracy, dependability and permanence proven. oe 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
507 E. Michigan St. Established 1885 Milwaukee, Wis. 


Albany Cincinnati Greensboro, N.C. Philadelphia Seattle 

Atlanta Cleveland Indianapolis Pittsburgh Calgary, Alta. 
Baltimore Dallas Kansas City Portland Montreal, Que. 
Boston Denver Los Angeles St. Louis Winnipeg, Man. 
Buffalo Des Moines Minneapolis Sale Lake City Toronto, Ont. 
Chicago Detroit New York San Francisco Vancouver, B. C. 
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L- SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


— eee aa eee => 


Do the Children 
in Your School 


Wear 
elt Slippers 2 


T'S amazing how much damage young people can do with their feet. No 

one knows this better than school boards. 

You can't stop the abuse, but you can use a protective measure that never 
fails to get results. You can treat your wood floors with Lignophol and 
double their resistance to wear and tear. It can be done after hours. No 
need to wait for vacations. 

Lignophol enters deep into the wood fibres and acts as a preservative. 
That's the point to remember. That's why you should not confuse it with 
“finishes” which merely treat the surface. 

At very little cost—only one to two cents a square foot—you can thus 
fortify your floors to the utmost. Lignophol is supplied in all standard colors. 
It is easily applied with a long-handled, three-knot brush. A trained Sonne- 
born service organization will apply it, if desired, at practically no increased 
cost, if the location is accessible. 

Sonneborn Consulting Service, backed by 26 years of experience, will 
gladly aid you in any problem of preserving floors, walls or foundations. 
Do not hesitate to call upon us. 





@ Note these famous Sonneborn savers of school buildings and main- 
tenance expense. The coupon below will bring you detailed information. 





LAPIDOLITH 


—A chemical liquid hardener for preserv- 
ing and dustproofing concrete floors. 


LIGNOPHOL 


—For finishing, preserving and wearproof- 
ing wood floors. 


HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


—For waterproofing exterior of exposed 


CEMCOAT EXTERIOR AND IN- 
TERIOR PAINTS 


—Tough, durable floor paint that produces 
an attractive high-gloss finish. Various 
colors. 


MAG-I-SAN CLEANING POWDER 


—For economy and thoroughness in clean- 
ing floors, walls, general utility. 


Ils. 
— AMALIE WAX (Liquid and Paste) 
CEMENT FILLER AND DUST —Durable and dependable wax for every 
PROOFER purpose. A Sonneborn guaranteed quality 
—Adecorative and dustproofing treatment. product. 
LSONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
88 LEXINGTON AVE. L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. (ASBJ-11) 
88 Lexington Avenue, New York 
N EW YO RK Please send me, without obligation, demonstration sam- 
ples and literature on: Lapidolith__._; Lignophol ; 
Cement Filler and Dustproofer___; Cemcoat Exterior 
and Interior Paints___; Hydrocide Colorless___; Mag-l- 
M il San___; Amalie Wax__; (Check products that interest 
al you.) 


Name 


Address 





Coupon for 
Information || schoo! 


Position 
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Regardless of the price, you are not 
getting a good buy in toilet tissue un- 
less you receive good value for your 
money. That is assured and delivered 
when you purchase A. P. W. Onliwon 
Tissue. A quality, properly absorbent 
and safe tissue. A. P. W. Onliwon Toi- 
let Tissue has been the standard wash- 
room service in the better schools for 


several generations. 


A. P.W. ONLIWON SATIN TISSUE 


1000 sheets to a package. 100 packages or 
100,000 sheets per case. Sheet sizes are 5” 
x 534", 4%" x 534”, and 4” x 534”. 


1250 sheets per package. 80 packages or 
100,000 sheets per case. Sheet sizes—5” x 
534” and 42” x 534”, 

- A. P.W. ONLIWON TOILET TISSUE 


Include also in your order for A. P. W. 
Onliwon Tissue, the popular and pleas- 
ant-to-use A. P. W. Onliwon Towels. 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Pioneers for Cleanliness Since 1877 


TRADE-MARK KBGISTEKED IN U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 








ASB-11-32 


FREE @ amples of A. P. W. Onliwon Toilet Tissue and 


* Towels. Simply clip, fill in and mail this coupon to 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 
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In America’s Schools 


Convincing evidence of the reliabil- 
ity of Sloan Flush Valves is their 
widespread use in school buildings, 


where, under extreme 
conditions of service, 
they have proved de- 
pendable, long-lived and 
efficient. 

This is not surprising, 
however, when you con- 
sider that the Sloan 
Valve Company has been 
making flush valves— 
and flush valves only— 
for twenty-five years. 
Rigid adherence to the 


most exacting quality standards from 
the very first has brought undisputed 
leadership in the flush valve field 


—with Sloan Valves outselling all 


others combined. 








The Sloan line includes hand-oper- 
ated and automatic seat-operated flush 


valves, either exposed or concealed. 


Thus every school re- 
quirement is provided 
for—including floor or 
wall-outlet closets, uri- 
nals and slop sinks. 
Where maximum water 
savings are a requisite, 
valves with a measured 
flush are available for 
cold water showers and 
lavatories. 

More than 6000 of 
the principal school 


buildings of America are equipped 
with Sloan Valves. Inspect any of 
these installations. It is to your ad- 
vantage from the standpoint of econ- 


omy as well as public health. 


SLOAN VALVE CO 


¢ CHICAGO 
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INSTALLED OVER THE WEEK-END 


A NEW GYM FLOOR 


The 1932-33 Basketball Season will soon be in full swing. 
What about your gym floor? Does it invite practice and make 
playing a pleasure or is it a worn, splintered mass of boards? 


If your gym floor needs replacing, right now is the time to 
have it done—with BLOXONEND. Our complete service enables 
us to install this modern splinter-proof material between Friday 
noon and the following Monday morning. And once laid, 
Bloxonend solves your floor problem for all time. An exclusive 
method of laying over strips with no fill between results in 
utmost resilience. Write for free sample and literature. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES » « KANSAS CITY, MO. 


TN ooth 
Stays Smooth 











Interior, Roxboro Junior High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
John H. Graham & Co., Archt., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WINTRY BREEZES or 


TEMPERATE COMFORT?) = cuss 


Fresh air for classrooms . . . a vital necessity, but there 
must be no wintry draughts to endanger health. Hun- 
dreds of modern school buildings have demonstrated the 
ideal answer in Williams Reversible Window Sash. 


Fresh air is deflected over the students’ heads to circulate 
with warmer air and give controlled ventilation. Chil- 
dren near the windows are as comfortable and just as 
fully protected against wintry draughts as those in the 


ie modern trend in design, now so prevalent in many of our schools and sky- 
center of the room. 


scrapers, finds expression in Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains, too. Here is @ 


Williams Sash, completely reversible, permits window recess type, designed to harmonize with interior modern treatment—a design as 
cleaning from the inside and cuts cleaning time and cost modern as the distinctive features of the fountains themselves, such as practical 
in half. Sénd for illustrated catalog. automatic stream control and two-stream projector. 
eye ‘ THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. « WARREN, OHIO 
The Williams Pivot Sash Co. 


East 37th St. at Perkins Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE HALSEY, TAYLOR 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 











Noven 
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FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Rochester, Minnesota 
A Minneapolis-Honeywell Installation . 
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... Ellerbe & Co., St. Paul, Architects and Engineers 
The Modutrol System of Zone Control Applied to Warm Air 


MULTI-HEAT 


FROM A Single WARM AIR SYSTEM 
Automatic Temperature Where Needed and When Needed 


with THE Modutrol System of zone CONTROL 
FOR SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND OTHER BUILDINGS 


ONE CONTROL not only 


provides desired temperature WHERE it is 
needed, but WHEN it is needed as well. It co- 


ordinates the heating plant with the 
individual demands of the various 
zones or sections to maintain the 
desired temperature in each as 
governed by time, occupancy, 
exposure and weather conditions. 

In schools, where temperature 
control is vital, the Modutrol System 


safeguards children’s health. It is 


BRANCH and DISTRIBUTING OFFICES : 


automatically 


sae 





The sturdy Modutrol Motor regulates 
the mixing dampers supplying fresh 
heated or unheated air as called for 
by the individual zone thermostat. 
Akron - 


Allentown - Baltimore - 


Bloomfield - Boston - Buffalo - 


just as efficient and as economically installed in 
large or small schools, in old buildings or new. 
. . . Only the Modutrol System can meet any or all 


temperature problems. There is a 
tailor made system, and only one, 
for your present school or your 
future building ... Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company. 
Executive Offices, 2830 Fourth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. Factories: Minneapolis, 


also Elkhart and Wabash, Indiana. 


Butte - Chicago 


Cincinnati - Cleveland - Layton - Denver - Detroit - Duluth - Grand Rapids - Hartford - Indianapolis - Jackson - Kansas City 
Los Angeles - Lowell - Madison - Milwaukee - Minneapolis - Montreal - New York City - Niagara Falls - Peoria 
Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Portland, Me. - Portland, Ore. - Providence - St.Louis - Salt Lake City - San Francisco 


Springfield - Syracuse - 


Toledo - Toronto - 
Honeywell Regulator Company, Ltd., 


Washington - Wichita . Worcester - 


Toronto and Montreal. 


Youngstown. 
EXPORT: New York City. CABLE ADDRESS: ‘’Laboramus”’ 


CANADA: Minneapolis- 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 
Control Systems 











More Than a Bubbler 


.. » Every Drink is a Sanitary One 





Everywhere, in public buildings, parks and 
wherever people gather, the drinking fountain is 
the common meeting place. Therefore, consid- 
eration should be given the type of fountain. 
Remember it is humanly economical to install 
the Rundle-Spence . the fountain with 
unusual sanitary charges. 


The R-S Vertico-Slant fountain design makes it 
impossible for the user to touch his or her lips 
to the nozzle. Water spouts slantingly from jet 
to mouth, the excess falling into the bowl and 
not on the jet. Only the R-S fountains have 
Vertico-Slant health guarding features. 
Send for catalog. 


wv 
wW 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


444 NO. FOURTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
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EVERGREEN FOLDED 
TOILET TISSUE 


Be fair 
to your 


Children 
EVERGREEN 

Zola) 40a col] a3) 
RIGSUARELC Na 


THE a 
Svergneen 
BORATED PROCESS 


MAKES PROTECTION 
AN ACTUAL FACT 


The germicidal action of boric acid is positive . . . yet 
it is so smooth, soothing and safe that it is used by 
‘mothers in the care of babies and by physicians in 
treating the eyes. @ Impregnated with boric acid by 
a new, exclusive method, Evergreen Toilet Tissues 
and Towels will safeguard school children’s health... 
yet cost you no more. 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO. 


Manufacturers 


GREEN BAY 
WISCONSIN 





auate ian 
Poll: a an tinae 
TOWELS 


the surety 
of safety 





~ Why Cabot’s Quilt 


Is an Economical Investment 


HIGH pia hOlG8) 
ak HITE - WEN 





New High School at Wichita, Kansas. Architect, Glen H. Thomas. 
Insulated with Cabot’s Quilt and finished with Cabot’s Mortar Colors. 
§ Low in First Cost. 
§ Quickly and cheaply installed. 


§ Insures year-round protection 
against cold, heat and noise. 


§ Everlasting insulating power, 
will not pack down, disintegrate 
or rot. 

§ Cuts heating plant size and cost. 


§ Vermin-proof, fire-resistant. § Saves substantially in fuel bills. 


Cabot’s Quilt 


Heat-Insu lating Sound-Deadening 


141 Mick STREET, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your Quilt Book and your Labora- 
tory Bulletin No. 5. 
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“LOOK-A DEES-A FLOOR SHINE” 
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SAVE-A DA TIME...SAVE-A DA MON! 
You moppa da GLO-COAT onto da floor... 
In twenty minute ... he ees dry... TRY HEEM! 





@ This is what one janitor says about Glo-Coat. Hundreds 
of others are equally enthusiastic. They say Glo-Coat is : 
better than any similar product they have ever used. | 

) 


Send for a big can of Glo-Coat (free). Test it out on asphalt 


“ 
Made by the makers of JOHNSONS WAX base, rubber, cork, linoleum or wood floors. Mail the coupon. 





S.C. JOHNSON & SON, INC., DEPT. SJ 11, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Please send me Free a full size pint can of your new easy-to-use floor 


finish, Glo-Coat. My floors are : 
(Name of Material) 


made by ; No. of Sq. Ft. 


(Name of Manufacturer) 
Name 


Address City and State___ 


10 
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School Architects Direct 
Edgar E.Lundeen,A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.I.A. 
F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY ROBERT R. GRAHAM ArchieN.Schaeffer,A.I.A. Edwin Roozen 
aneeaverss REGISTERED ARCHITECT Registered Architects 
States of New York—New Jersey—Pennsylvania. Lundeen Hooton Roozen & Schaeffer 
- ; , ber—N. Y. A Insti ; ° . 
Specialists Educational Buildings "Tan kektadigustateeie ARCHITECTS 4 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. —Consultations— 7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
LaeiN SURSE, - 25 Prospect St. Middletown, N. Y. BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
4 
BONSACK & PEARCE INC. GUILBERT & BETELLE MSGUIRE & SHOOK 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS Ais ARCHITECTS 
Complete Architectural & Engineering Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Services by School Specialists Chamber of Commerce Building sagneanedias tonias Gen ae ‘ 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, Newark, New Jersey INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA ( 
' 


CLARENCE WILSON BRAZER 
REGISTERED ARCHITECT 


Advisor to National Advisory Council on 
School Building Problems 


421 Market St. 
Chester, Pa. 


232 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


T. H. BUELL & CO. 
ARCHITECTS 


U. S. National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


JOHN D. CHUBB 


ARCHITECT and CONSULTANT 
Educational and Public Buildings 


109 North Dearborn Street 


Marguette, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Michigan 





| State Theatre Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 


New York Office-Suite 1432-33 W. 42nd St. 


CARL W. CLARK A. I. A. | 
| 
| 
| 





MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 


QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 
AND 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 





HACKER & HACKER 
ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. I. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 


ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 
1249 North Franklin Place Milwaukee, Wis. 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


Architects and Engineers 
Specializing in School and College Buildings 


CHICAGO LANSING, MICHIGAN BOSTON 





WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


20th Floor, Continental Life Building 
3615 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Ralph C. Llewell 
M.W.S.E. and A.I1.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Joseph C. Llewellyn 
F.A.1LA. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 
and 
William B. Bragdon 


ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 


ARCHITECT 
GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 
331 Park Avenue Phone Gtencoe 224 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 








BUILT 


CONTROL AIR 





“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 
THE BEST 


FIBRE 


i /BACKING 
wooo 
INSERT 


IN SCHOOL AUDITORIUMS 
AND IT DOES A FINE JOB! 

For Schools — Theatres — Public Buildings — Knowles 

Nu-Notch Mushroom Ventilator. 


It is made in 5 sizes with either a deep dome or flat top 
cap suitable for low slung seats. Positive adjustment by 
screw in head allowing 10 different air regulations. 


22 years experience is back of the Nu-Notch. Data upon 
request. 


Knowles Mushroom Ventilator Co. 
41 NORTH MOORE STREET NEW YORK CITY 


ae <i BY 
| Bey i { ANY TEST 
A s <3 Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 


schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 





| USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
| We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Miake far-away 
sound NEAR 





Large auditoriums can be made as easy to hear in as 
small class-rooms. A Western Electric Public Address System 
can do it for you. This equipment, by picking-up, amplifying and delivering the sound, eliminates 
the need for shouting on the part of the speaker and of ire close listening on the part of 
the audience. Highest quality reproduction is vouched for by the name Western Electric— maker 
of Bell Telephones for more than half a century. Send the coupon to the distributors for further 
information including a list of schools, colleges and universities that have installed Public Address 


equipment and the wide range of uses to which it is put. 


~ [ 
g | GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CoO. 
'S, at CC TIC ; Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 


| 
| 
l Gentlemen: Please send us the story of the | 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCING SYSTEMS | Public Address System. | 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company | same | 

| 
| | 


ADDRESS 
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BUY FROM YOU YOUR SCHOOL DISTRIBUTOR 


Should Salaries Increase Or Decrease? 


Business is improving. Prices of commodities are going 
to become stronger. They should, they must, they will. The 
degree to which they become stronger, to that degree will busi- 
ness become better. Shall we fight to keep prices down and 
with them wages and salaries, or shall we welcome increased 
prices of commodities and with them a return of normal 
wages and salaries and a return of normal business? 


Two agencies can encourage or retard this movement — 
the Buyer and the Seller. Price cutting on the part of the 
sellers will do a good job of retardation. Those who participate 
in it are enemies to business recovery, are apostles of low 
quality products, low wages and salaries, and are doing their 
bit to prolong the suffering and want and unemployment that 
has affected ten million people directly and the rest of the 
population indirectly. The buyer who welcomes this practice 
of price cutting is a party to the plan. 


Price “chiselers’”’ among buyers and purchasing agents by 
deed and action endorse 1930, 31 and 32 business conditions. 
They insist upon buying at a price which robs the employee 
of his living wage and the manufacturer of his inducement for 
producing dependable products. They should welcome gladly 
a strengthening of commodity prices. They would and should 
resist budget reductions that would rob themselves of their 
just compensation for service rendered. They demand their 
fair price and they should have it. They cannot and should 
not have it unless they in turn are willing to do their part that 
others may have theirs also. 


“Buying short” is another practice that is retarding busi- 
ness. Some purchasers almost boast that they are buying only 
fifty per cent of normal requirements. They are cutting out 
or greatly reducing essential supplies and equipment for 
teaching purposes in order that budget reductions may be met 
without salary reductions. It has been done. Such a policy 
undermines confidence, curtails employment, produces chaos, 
and pyramids inefficiency. 


Strengthening of commodity prices and normal buying 
requirements are essential for increased consumption—for tax 
paying ability——for the restoration of 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed people to their inherent right to make an honest living 
at an honest wage and the restoration of another multitude 
now on reduced hours to full-time employment. 


In advising or permitting Boards of Education to skimp 
on school requirements, do not forget the fate of the 10,- 
000,000 who cannot find work. Put yourself in their place 
and decide how long you would want to remain there. Keep 
them in mind when you demand goods below cost. Keep them 
in mind when you consider curtailing needed school purchases 
fifty per cent. Keep in mind another 10,000,000 who are on 
part-time employment or greatly diminished weekly wage. 


The buyer and seller have an obligation as binding as the 
Golden Rule. First, to so conduct the buying and selling that 
the 10,000,000 unemployed will find a market for their labor; 
second, that the employee because of improved business con- 
ditions can realize a living wage; and third, that there must be 
normal buying before there can be normal employment and 
normal wages and salaries. Until such time arrives, every man 
should take his proportionate cut. 


It is fine to practice the Golden Rule in living. It is not 
enough. We must practice it in Buying — in Selling. ‘Thou 
Good and Faithful Servant’”’ has taken on a new meaning. He 
is the one who welcomes a rising market and gladly pays the 
price. He is the one who buys normal school requirements. 
He is an advocate of the full dinner pail, not in the hands of 
charity, but in the hands of the employed. He is no longer 
snug in his own content, but mindful of the less fortunate out- 
side the factory gate. 


We have all “enjoyed” the depression sufficiently long. Let 
us pay the price and get out of it —the price of an honest 
product and an honest profit, the price required to adequately 
man the schools with equipment and supplies. 


Consumer demands can revive Industry. The School Indus- 
try is dependent upon the school purchasers’ requirements 
alone. If the buying is normal, the Industry will become nor- 
mal, This Industry is one of the essential cogs in the machinery 
of business recovery. 


This Industry is likewise essential to the progress of schools 
and education; for without its dependable and responsible 
sources of production, and without its accredited avenues of 
distribution, the schools would again be subjected to the abuse 
of itinerant agents and irresponsible producers, actuated by 
selfish motives and wholly lacking intent to serve. 


Correspondence invited on any problems relating to the purchases of school equipment and supplies 


National School Supply Association 


176 W. Adams Street 








Chicago, Illinois 
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“IF SCHOOL MEN WISH A MACHINE THAT WILL SAVE TIME, MONEY AND 
PATIENCE, THEN I WOULD ADVISE THEM TO MAKE AN INVESTMENT IN A DITTO.’ 


— from a School Superintendent in Kansas. . 
















Pp 
“ 
e 
Pp 
n 
8 
n 
ie 
at 
1. 
e 
d t 
n h 
; FOR TEACHERS ...FOR STUDENTS...FOR THE OFFICE 
u } 
le | 
ie ai 
. More than 9000 schools use Ditto because more time or effort than preparing an ordinary 
of “ 
r it is the easiest way to make copies. = manuscript or sketch— and one original makes 100 
t- 
Copies cost less than 5 cents a hundred or more clear, clean copies. 
pt T . ° ° e 
* WHEN you do your copying with Ditto there is no A child can operate Ditto. Your saving in copy- 
y ' , ' a 
stencil, no carbon, no typesetting. A Ditto machine jing costs will pay for your Ditto machine in a few 
s- copies anything typewritten, handwritten or drawn, months. As specialists in school duplicating work, i 
s i} 
r in as many as eight colors, at a single operation from —_ Ditto offers many aids for every type of educational \ 
y 3 
the original. institution. We would like to send you actual samples | 
Is 
e Making a Ditto original, with Ditto typewriter | of Ditto work done in schools which will give you an 
; 
of e e e . . . . . 7. - 
. ribbon, with a Ditto pencil or Ditto ink, requires no _idea of the valuable service Ditto can render you. 
y 
A COMPLETE LINE OF SCHOOL 
DUPLICATORS —one to suit your needs— 
for example, see this new Ditto Portable Dupli- 
cator. Compact, light in weight, easily carried 
from room to room. With self-contained car- 
riage. Priced within reach of individual teach- 
ers and small schools. Any child can operate it. 
* 


Copy on tissue or card stock, on coated or bond 


INCORPORATE D 
643 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 






paper. On any size sheet up to 8%"x13". This 





is an ideal small classroom or office duplicator. 
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MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 SELOC 


GLASS BLACKBOARDS 





Are Being Specified in Schools 
All Over The Country 


Because They Are 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN UNIFORM DEEP BLACK 


will show that the combination of vari- 
ous-sized drawers and cupboard makes an un- 
usually practical bench. Notice, especially, the 
small drawer which is intended to hold nails, Perfect adhesion of chalk to board 
screws, small tools, etc., which so easily become 
misplaced when kept with the larger tools. Absolutely non-fading 
Being able to immediately lay hands on these 
small but necessary items, will be the means of Easy to erase and wash 
saving a great deal of time, thereby promoting 
efficiency. Also, notice the large cupboard, Impervious to moisture 
which will hold such tools and materials 
which cannot be kept in the general or three 
private drawers. Bench is equipped with our 
Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut Vise No. 
70D on front, adjustable stop and dog. 


Easy writing because of velvet texture 





WHY THIS NEW SELOC GLASS BLACKBOARD IS SO GOOD 


It is made of black plate glass—with a suspended abrasive uniformly 
dispersed throughout the glass while molten. Not just a top surface 
treatment that wears smooth and slippery, but a blackboard that is 

perfect surface all the way through from back to front. Experimental 
THE CHRISTI ANSEN CO. tests equivalent to one hundred years’ wear have left Seloc Glass black- 


boards as good as new. 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


2814-2842 West 26th St., Chicago, Ill. N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE co. 
20 VESEY STREET: -:--:: NEW YORK CITY 








SQUIRES INKWELLS Efficient 
We manufacture the Boston Inkwell in three 


different styles. All have hard rubber tops and the Business Administration 


glasses fit either style of top. These fit 1 27/32 


eniSEBEic Dy neh holes. of Public Schools 


SQUIRES No. 59 


BOSTON INKWELL by George F. Womrath 
Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of Business Affairs, 
Minneapolis Board of Education 


A comprehensive statement of the entire range 
of public school business administration. It in- 
= cludes not only the plan and construction of 
No. 14, BLACK RUBBER TOP rigs eS school buildings, but also their care and main- 
a = tenance, the hiring and handling of janitors, 
SQUIRES No. 60 SQUIRES No. 12 ° ° ° 
BOSTON INKWELL COMMON SENSE INKWELL the purchase and distribution of 


ite supplies and equipment, the en- 
nae, tire problem of financing, ac- 
‘ > counting, budgeting, etc., etc. 

: : re The book represents a new type 

- ; . : of literature in school adminis- 
> = ’ @ tration, one that develops princi- 

FS 2 " ples from sound practice, one that 

i ea | grows out of real life and real 

“= , experience. 
Our No. 12 or Common Sense Inkwell is made 


in three sizes, to fit holes 114’, 134” or 1%”. Every school yr wma tag # should 

. . . . have a copy of this book. May we 
Corks with Caps or Rubber Corks furnished as send you a copy on ten days’ 
desired. approval? Write Dept. A.S.B.J. 


We make several other styles of inkwells. Price, $3.75 


Write for Catalogue, Prices, and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


° ird ye. ’ ’ . i 
Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross St., PITTBURGH, PA, Mow York MILWAUKEE Chicago 
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The modern school deserves a 
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i modern Sound System! 


CHOOSE THE * AMSON SENIOR PMR 


This is a new principle in educa- 
tional sound distributing systems _— 
+s phonograph, microphone, ra- 
dio receiver, each complete in it- 
self and can be added to or re- 
moved in part without 
disturbing other units... 
truly a made-to-measure 


system. 


Control and operation § re- 
duced to very simple planes 

. each function visible to 
110 volt, 50-60 
(no _shbat- 


operator... 
cycle operation 
teries). 


The Samson name 
means 50 years of ex- 
perience as pioneers in 
the field of sound am. 


plification. 


Salesman will offer ad- 
vice without obligation. 


Write for Bulletin 


BJ105. 


) Estab. 


SAMSON ELECTRIC CO. 


(Member R. M. A.) 


Canton, Mass. 


For 
Lectures, 
Records, 


Scores of uses 
beneficial to 
faculty and 
pupils, and a 
great time 
saver, too. 











ge es ne eg ae ; 
in- 
of CLASSROOM WA RD ROBES 
in- EVANS High in Quality — Low in Cost 
rs “ =e i 1 i 
’ Vanishing Door” This type occupies a recess flush with the wall. 
w Plaster back and ends. No partitions, but with 
ARDROBE || jnullions between pairs of doors. Wire mesh 
ceiling. Blackboards if required. 
a The “Vanishing Door” hinges on which the 
doors are hung are made with double pivoted 
Class J arms and swing the doors back into the ward- 
equipped with either |} robe entirely out of the way. Simple—trouble- 
“Floor” type (as il- |} proof—and last as long as the building. 
lustrated) or ‘Jamb” Wardrobes are furnished complete in the knock-down, 
type hinges. This is with all woodwork cut to size, and only need to be nailed 
Class D wardrobe if in place. The hinges are easier to put on than common 
sade wich fuss deaee. butt hinges. The cost of installation is small. 
We make many other types of + 9 wardrobes, fully illustrated 
and described in Catalog "'L.”” Send for your copy. 
0 Pe eas INDIANA, U.S.A. 
sago 





































Radio, etc. 












HOW TO MAKE THE SCHOOLIE 
BUDGET Oe See 





ef#fer contro/ 
of schoo/ time with an 
International system 


Many economies may be effected to get maximum results from 
school money. One of these is a better administration of time. 


An International Electric Time and Program System greatly 
increases the number of productive minutes. It is completely auto- 
matic and the only system that permits everyone connected with 
a school organization to devote full time to his or her specified 
duties. 


The principal of an International equipped school KNOWS 
that his entire staff is functioning with 100% efficiency — and 
that classes are being moved exactly in 
accord with schedules, in orderly fashion 
and in the shortest possible time. Periods may 
thus be made longer or increased in number. 
Because of better discipline, instructors can 
handle larger classes, which materially re- 
duces the cost per pupil. 


No one has to be charged with any tim- 
ing detail. A complete schedule, set up at the 
beginning of a term, continues without any 
personal attention until a change becomes 
necessary. And changes are so extremely 
simple that they are made in an instant. 


When an International System has paid 
for itself (within a short time), the annual 
saving becomes, in effect, the same as an 
actual increase in the school budget. 


For more complete details, write for a 
copy of our booklet, “Time Control 
in the School’. 





INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
International Business Machines Corporation 


o 





GENERAL OFFICES 
270 Broadway. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Service 
Stations in all Principal 
Cities of the Worid 
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~~ And NOW-- 


LINE HEATING PUMP 


OPERATING WITHOUT ELECTRIC CURRENT! 


HERE IT IS! The Jennings Vaper Turbine 
Heating Pump. A New Pump. A pump meet- 
ing the modern demand for safety and economy 
in heating. It has all the advantages known to 
engineers throughout America as features of the 
standard Jennings Return Line Heating Pumps. 
Sturdy, fool-proof construction. Separation under 
vacuum.~« Air and water handled separately in 
pumping units designed for each. Balanced 
bronze impellers rotating without metallic contact 


on high grade ball bearings. 
AND NOW, A NEW DRIVE. A Special 


vapor turbine, developed by the same engineers 
who made the Jennings Pump. It operates on 
steam directly from the heating mains and returns 
that steam to the heating 


A pump operating 24 hours a day, affording safety 
and economy which go with a continuous conden- 
sation return and steady vacuum, and at no cost 
for electric current! The biggest expense item has 
been eliminated and operating efficiency increased! 
It operates on any vacuum heating system. 


Every item has been considered adding utility to 
this pump. It is equipped with a complete elec- 
trically operated stand-by unit that will automatic- 
ally operate should the turbine be cut out 
for inspection or servicing. This stand-by unit also 
gives full automatic electric operation, if it is 
desired. 


Prices are in harmony with the times. 


Write for Bulletin No. 


* 
syst ith tical J Pu p 203 describing this 
sem with pacsally Jennings Pumps 


remarkable pump. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY, SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 
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LARGEST INSTALLATION OF 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS IN THE UNITED STATES 


to be installed in the new Department of Agriculture Buildings in 
Washington, D. C., by the Standard Electric Time Company. 


Equipment will consist of a total of 1775 secondary clocks synchronized 
from one master clock with current furnished from 110 A.C. 


This remarkable installation illustrates the wonderful flexibility of “Standard” 


Electric Time Service. 


It indicates more powerfully than any words the confidence which arch- 
itects, engineers and officials always have in “Standard” equipment. Whether 
the problem is to operate 7 clocks or 1700, “Standard” Electric Time Service 
can be depended upon to meet the requirements with the utmost reliability 


and satisfaction. 








Let our sales engineers confer on any desired equipment. 


Check, tear off and mail for 
further information 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Please send us further information regarding 
Electric Clock Systems 
Fire Alarm Systems 
Telephone Systems 
Laboratory Voltage Panels 


Manufacturers of 


SPRINGFIELD, 


ATLANTA, 144 Elizabeth St., N. E. 
BALTIMORE, Baltimore Trust Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, 2920-7th Ave., So. 
BOSTON, 10 High Street 
BUFFALO, 220 Delaware Ave. 

SCRANTON, 148 Adams Ave. 


Electric Time and Program Systems 
Fire Alarm and Telephone Equipment 
Laboratory Current Distribution Systems 


DETROIT Donova:: Bldg. 





@ The Daytona High 
School, Daytona Beach, 
Florida, described in 
this issue is equipped 
with “Standard Electric 
Time Service”. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO, Monadnock Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, 83 South High St. 
DALLAS, Mercantile Bidg. 
DENVER, 562 Pennsylvania St. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Mutual Bids. 
MINNEAPOLIS, McKnight Bids. 
NEW YORK CITY, 50 Church St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1612 Market St. 
PITTSBURGH, Bessemer Bldg. 


TAMPA, 5505 Central Ave. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 950 Parker Street, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES, 124 West 4th St. 


PORTLAND, ORE., 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME CO. OF CAN., LTD., 


65-1st St. 


SEATTLE, 1714-1st Ave. So. 


726 St. Felix St., MONTREAL, P. Q., CAN. 


“STANDARD MAKES EVERY MINUTE COUNT” 
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Consolidation of Schools and Transportation of Pupils, 1929-30 


David T. Blose, Assistant Statistician, U. S. Office of Education 


In spite of the feeling among many that there 
should be retrenchment in public expenditures, 
consolidation of rural schools and the transpor- 
tation of pupils to centrally located schools in 
larger areas continues to be extended. The num- 
ber of pupils transported and the amount of 
money expended for transportation increased 
more during the 1928-30 biennium than during 
any two previous like periods since the begin- 
ning of this service. The conviction that the 
state owes every child an opportunity to secure 
an education, and, if the child lives outside of 
walking distance from the school, that he should 
be transported at public expense, continues to 
grow. In this study on transportation and con- 
solidation it is impossible to report completely 
all items, due to the fact that all data are not 
available in some states. The column totals in 
some instances, therefore, do not include data 
from all states. 

The accompanying table is composed of elev- 
en columns. These show the states, the number 
of school buildings, the number of one-room 
schools, the total teaching positions, the per- 
centage of teachers in one-room schools, the 
present situation with regard to the number of 
consolidations, and the extent and cost of pupil 
transportation in the various states, omitting the 
District of Columbia. 

The total number of school buildings in 1930 
was 247,119, which is 7,441 less than for the 
year 1928. In 1916 there were 281,524 school 
buildings reported by the various states. This is 
34,405 more than was reported in 1930. Al- 
though many new buildings have been built, the 
average net decrease has been 2,150 a year dur- 
ing the past 16 years. 

The total number of one-room schools in 1930 
was 148,711. In 1918, when one-room school- 
house statistics were first collected, there were 
195,000 one-room schools reported. This gives 
a difference of 46,689 or an annual average net 
decrease of 3,335. 

Omitting the 2,599 teachers in the District of 
Columbia, there were 839,879 teaching positions 
in the United States during the year 1929-30. 
There were 631,757 teaching positions in 1917— 
18, giving an increase of 208,122 positions dur- 
ing the 12-year period, distributed as follows: 
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It will be observed that the increase in the 
number of teachers is getting less each bien- 
nium. The number of elementary teachers has 
about reached the saturation point but the 
number of high-school teachers continues to in- 
crease due to the rapid increase of enrollments 
in the public high schools. The percentage of 
teachers employed in one-room schools ranges 
from 1.6 in New Jersey to 53 in South Dakota. 
The average of all states is 18 per cent, a de- 
crease of 3.5 per cent for the biennium ending 
June 30, 1930. 

There were 16,232 consolidated schools re- 
ported by 44 states. Twenty-three states report- 
ed 1,014 new consolidations during the year 
1929-30. 

There were 1,902,826 pupils transported at 
public expense during the year 1929-30 in 44 
states. The 36 states that reported the number 
of pupils transported both during 1927-28 and 
1929-30 show a gain of 327,089 pupils trans- 
ported, or a percentage gain of 26 for the bien- 
nium. 

Forty-one states reported a total of 54,450 
motor vehicles and a total of 3,566 horse-drawn 
vehicles used for the transportation of pupils. 
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1Statistics for 1925-26. 
2Statistics for 1927-28. 
3Total vehicles used. 


4Partly estimated. 
5Statistics for 1929. 


A few states reported the total number of ve- 
hicles used. These are listed in each case under 
motor vehicles. 

The total expended for pupil transportation 
in the 48 states amounted to $54,823,143 in 
1929-30. Forty-five of these states reported an 
expenditure of $39,952,502 during the year 
1927-28. During the year 1929-30 the same 


45 states spent $49,131,417, or a gain of 23 per 
cent in money expended. The average cost per 
pupil for transportation in states reporting both 
number of pupils transported and cost of trans- 
portation was $28.12 during the year of 1927- 
28 and $27.14 for the year 1929-30, or a de- 
crease of 98 cents or 3.5 per cent per pupil 
transported. 


What Can They Sell? 


Emily Guiwits 


Secretary Brown, of Dotville, looked thought- 
fully across the table at Secretary White, of 
Dashville. “What a nation of extremists we are,” 
he said. “And most unfortunately, I’d say in 
the matter of vocations.” 

“Vou’re thinking of these unemployed teach- 
ers,” answered Secretary White. “I’ve thought 
the same thing myself, especially this year. Sup- 
pose a grade vacancy occurs — in fact, one did 
occur last month. How many applicants do you 
think we had? Forty-three! All formally quali- 
fied, and perhaps six who ought to be in the 
schoolroom. How did the others get there? What 
headed them into teachers’ colleges instead of 
into work where they really belong?” 

“Tf I were to give a reason it would be a 
double-header,” replied Secretary Brown. “First, 
mob psychology. Second, the clever propaganda 
of the teachers’ colleges. No study of a fresh- 
man’s make-up fo see if he’s teacher-material. 
Just herd ’em in, run ’em through the machine, 
and let the elimination come later. This started, 


2) 


- 


probably, during the teacher-shortage after the 
outbreak of the war.” 

“‘You’ve stated the facts exactly,” agreed Sec- 
retary White. “The teachers’ colleges were back- 
ing the other colleges to the wall. But they’ve 
had a setback this year, in the fact that they 
can’t place their product.” 

“Yet there are no more real teachers than we 
need,” objected Secretary Brown. “One great 
trouble is the poor distribution in subjects. Ten 
will come running when we need, say, English 
and history: but let us ask for biology with 
bookkeeping and Latin, perhaps, and we’ll look 
far before we find that line-up. This brings us to 
another problem: what should we tell these 
freshmen to register for when they go to college 
next fall?” 

Secretary White smoked a few minutes in 
silence. ‘““You’ve offered two problems instead of 
one,” he said finally. “First, finding out what 
the youngster has natural fitness for. By the 


(Concluded on Page 74) 
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Financing the Public School’ 


Raymond A. Kent, President, University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 


The Eighteenth Amendment seems to be the 
only question before the American public today 
that brings forth more divergent opinion than 
that of the support of public education in the 
present emergency. Last week I read that the 
University of Illinois had made a saving of ap- 
proximately 22 per cent for the biennium in 
the funds appropriated to it by the last general 
assembly. ‘“‘President Chase explains that ‘these 
savings have been made by the University in 
view of the difficult position in which the state 
has found itself as a result of decreased and de- 
layed taxes.’ ””? 

An address delivered by a national leader of 
education last winter sums up the question by 
saying, ““The issue before the American people 
is not, ‘Can we afford to maintain the education- 
al service?’ but rather, ‘Can we afford not to 
maintain it?’” His last sentence is, “I believe 
that we should call upon our people to bear the 
burden of taxation, and, if need be, to suffer 
privation, in order that we may insure to our- 
selves and to our posterity life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Another outstanding educator early last 
spring stated publicly that “in educating our 
youth we should have a deep concern that farms 
and factories and savings and means of liveli- 
hood be not overtaxed. As citizens of the state 
with its welfare in mind, we should scrutinize 
expenses and revenues with the greatest care.’” 

The National Education headquarters a few 
months ago, sent out a communication accom- 
panied by a pictorial sketch of a tree repre- 
senting the “School budget,” the branches of 
which are labeled “elementary and high school,” 
“health,” and “kindergarten,” respectively. Be- 
side the tree stands an unnamed person with ax 
in hand. Through the branches, out of a mega- 
phone labeled “public,” comes the message. 
“Touch not a single bough.” 


Aiding the Depression 

On the one hand, a prominent educator says 
that “‘it would be wiser to increase both current 
expenditures and capital outlays” in order to 
aid in the depression. On the other hand, we 
read on the front page of a recent daily, first, 
that the internal tax receipts of the government 
dropped 873 millions during the past year; and 
second, that the board of education of Chicago 
invited a committee of bankers to sit with it to 
advise how to raise money to meet its current 
obligations and to determine whether schools 
could be opened, and if so, how they are to be 
financed. 

Frankly, I am of the same opinion as that ex- 
pressed by the young man who, when asked by 
the young lady why he didn’t say anything after 
he had proposed and she accepted, replied, 
“There’s been too much said already!” But 
though embarrassed, as he was, I must keep my 
promise to say something more. 

And my first word is an appeal. Let us try to 
have reason guide us instead of being impelled 
by emotion and resulting hysteria. 

No person genuinely interested in the welfare 
of children can deny the seriousness of present 
conditions and their far-reaching future effects 
on our children and youth. Some school districts 
are always at the very brink of inefficiency, and 
underprivileged groups included in these dis- 
tricts should be the last to feel the pinch of re- 





*An address delivered before an Educational Conference at 
Northwestern University, July 26, 27, 28, 1932. 

1Chicago Tribune, Editorial, July 7, 1932. 

2George D. Strayer, ‘‘Adequate Support of Education the 
Condition of Effective Service,” in School and Society, March 
19, 1932. 

‘Lotus D. Coffman, “Education and the Depression,” an Ad- 
dress at Schoolmen’s Week, University of Minnesota, March 25, 
1932. 





traction. They are, however, the first to be af- 
fected. To close public schools, as has been done, 
is nothing short of a calamity of the gravest 
social, and even political, order. Children are 
the citizens of tomorrow; their physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral welfare is, without any ques- 
tion, of the highest import. 

Even if the unshakable verity of these state- 
ments be granted, still not all the considerations 
of an emergency such as the one in which we 
now find ourselves, have been accounted for. 
Briggs has thrown out a challenge which can 
scarcely be disregarded, particularly in these 
straitened times: “If the purpose of public edu- 
cation is to make every individual better able 
and better disposed to contribute to the better- 
ment of society, then a large part of the popular 
school program is resulting in lamentable wastes 
of public funds and in prostitution of the labors 
of large numbers of pupils.” 

The most unfortunate aspect about the 
schools in the present situation is that, to many 
laymen at least, “school teachers” seem to be 
waging a contest in defense of themselves and 
especially in defense of their salaries. As a 
group, we appear to be more artisan-minded 
than professional-minded. Wage is one thing; 
the educational welfare of the child is another, 
though, of course, there is a close relation be- 
tween the two. It is to be deeply regretted that 
the method of our approach to the school’s pres- 
ent emergency problems has suggested a greater 
interest in the former than in the latter. 

Utterances condemning any school retrench- 
ment at present are unfortunate. Whatever.the 
authors’ intentions, such expressions make 
it appear that the school itself is intrinsically 
different from the rest of society, that govern- 
ment should treat it differently, in short, that it 
should be, largely or even entirely, shielded 
from the unfortunate current experiences which 
are the portion of all the rest of society. Ob- 
viously, all parts of government are not of equal 
importance to society, and doubtless a consensus 
of public opinion would unhesitatingly pick 
public education as one of the most important 
duties of government. Nevertheless, the method 
of approaching the issue is, for several reasons, 
of determining importance. 


The Place and Function of the School 


Look for a moment at certain well-known 
facts which are of significance here. Communi- 
ties throughout the country, in both industrial 
centers and agricultural areas, find large num- 
bers of their citizens without the bare neces- 
sities of life — food, clothing, and shelter. In 
order that these needs may be met, special 
funds are being provided from both public and 
private sources. Funds received from the latter 
sources are gifts; from the former, taxation. The 
situation with regard to taxation, however, is 
also tense. In the first place, many property 
owners have no money with which to pay their 
taxes. Values in real estate have shrunk, as in 
other commodities, with the result that the same 
tax levy cannot possibly bring the same amount 
of income as formerly. In addition, communities 
find their public funds exhausted. In some areas 
the highest tax levies which the law allows are 
already operating, and still human beings stand 
suppliant for basic physical needs. The health 
of children and adults is suffering. Finally, the 
greatest organization for peace purposes that 
this republic has ever known was at work to 
raise funds through personal contributions to 
help dull the edge of need and suffering during 
the past winter. What next winter will bring re- 


‘Thomas H. Briggs, ‘“‘Co-operating in Economy,’’ School and 
Society, XXXIV (November 28, 1931), pp. 718-24. 
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mains to be experienced. In the face of this 
calamity, which this country shares with the 
world, we hear it asserted that reduction of sup- 
port for the school must not be permitted. Such 
an attitude should give food for serious thought. 

In the first place, the school still needs to un- 
derstand society more thoroughly. It has made 
great progress in the past few decades in this 
direction, but it still has some distance to go. 
For the school to will that it shall be treated in 
a manner which the rest of society has no rea- 
sonable hope of experiencing is but to widen the 
gap still further, to forfeit much of the vantage 
thus far gained. It is at present painfully futile 
to argue this separate treatment on the ground 
that similar treatment smacks of politics. If the 
impossible should happen and the school should 
be exempt from the common financial ills of this 
time, what ground of social experience would re- 
main out of this crisis which would be common 
to school and society? 

On the other hand, this proposed policy of 
isolation would make it still more difficult for 
society to understand the proper place and func- 
tion of the school. Not less than 20,000 persons, 
it is estimated, committed suicide in the United 
States last year. For the past 30 years the death 
rate has been above 17.8 per 100,000 people. In 
1931 it rose to 20.5. The figure went higher than 
this only in the panic year of 1908 when it 
reached 21.5, and in the war depression year of 
1915 when it stood at 20.8. In 1921 the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company paid $880,871 in 
claims for acts of suicide; in 1931, $6,494,254. 
In 1921 the sum was 1.9 per cent of the com- 
pany’s total claims; in 1931 the proportion was 
4.4 per cent.° Unless American social theory has 
changed overnight, the home still remains the 
basic social administrative unit in child welfare. 
The present situation reveals American homes 
by the thousands in conditions of abject poverty, 
with would-be wage earners driven to despair. 
Let one judge for oneself how it sounds to the 
ears of these sufferers to hear the school say, 
“We are doing our best to keep our organiza- 
tion immune from the whole situation.” Let it 
be conceded that education is of first importance 
among the functions of the state, such an in- 
congruous situation still reminds one of the 
causes of the Russian Revolution. 


Financial Support in the Schools 


The net result of such a stand would be mu- 
tual alienation, increasing the lack of under- 
standing and bringing the opposite of good will 
and confidence. Good will and confidence are 
what the school needs; in fact, it can never ac- 
complish its real function without them. No 
social instrument or means can succeed without 
these elements of support. Nor does this asser- 
tion have in mind chiefly the influence of these 
factors as determiners of the financial support 
requisite for the school. If a public school were 
sufficiently endowed that it need not depend on 
the public for financial support, it still could 
not function properly without the good will of 
its constituency. An organization cannot itself 
be essentially unsocial in character and at the 
same time perform a social service. 

Some will, of course, argue that the school 
has never had the financial support which it de- 
serves and that hence it has more justification 
for defending itself at this time against financial 
inroads. Let the reader be again reminded that 
the assertion is not equally true in all commu- 
nities and that, indeed, it may not be true at all 
in some. However, let that consideration pass 
for the moment, and grant temporarily that the 
school never has had its due support. Is the fact 
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of supreme importance? Is there no other human 
value comparable in importance with formal 
education in its present form, which society 
seeks to conserve? One has not far to seek for 
an answer. Those who have so quickly and 
stoutly declared, “Hands off the school appro- 
priation,” list among their numbers some who 
have launched the most severe attacks against 
the school, openly intimating that, from the 
standpoint of educational efficiency, money has 
been wasted. 

Suppose that not one cent has been wasted. 
Suppose that returns have indicated the highest 
possible efficiency. It is still vital to ask whether 
the school has ordinary human obligations. We 
now face the greatest crisis peace has ever 
brought us. What is to be the school’s social 
perspective in this issue — artisanlike or pro- 
fessional? Has the school a real social philoso- 
phy? Will the school seek in this exigency better 
to understand and be understood by society? 
Will the attitude of the school indicate that it 
thinks itself an inseparable part of the social 
fabric or that it believes itself merely an outside 
attachment? 

So far, I have indicated very briefly what 
seems to me to be the educational philosophy 
which should guide whatever action we may 
judge to be best in the present situation.® 

Reorganizing Educational Programs 

Next may I say that the present offers the 
most opportune occasion that America has seen 
for many decades, to reorganize our programs of 
public education, especially by states. Yet no 
state has done it, so far as I know. There are 
things that can be done “in the way of redis- 
tricting, establishing larger units, consolidating 
certain agencies, and actually abandoning 
others. Such measures, if wisely planned,” would 
not only save money, but would actually im- 
prove our educational service. With the supply 
of teachers in an unprecedented degree out of 
proportion to demand, an unusual opportunity 
exists for raising the standards of qualifications 
required for teaching positions. In short this is 
“a propitious time to give consideration to all 
measures that promise economy without loss of 
efficiency.” 

Those who declare that things must go on as 
they are or else the child will suffer, whether 
they consciously do so or not, are in reality de- 
fending vested educational interests. Take for 
example the teaching of laboratory science in 
high school. Any science instruction as it is or- 
dinarily done is expensive because of space, 
equipment, and materials needed. Yet, a few 
years ago, a carefully administered experiment 
in the results obtained gave strong indication 
that teaching chemistry by demonstration by 
the teacher actually produces results superior to 
individual experimentation by pupils. 

Another procedure when standards have been 
arbitrarily determined is the size of classes. Why 
thirty as a maximum? It is certain that there are 
other factors, such as homogeneity in ability 
which affect pupil achievement more than the 
figure 30. 

I might mention other similar items, but let 
us look specifically at the curricula. 

The history of the elementary-school curricu- 
lum in California is extremely illuminating. Be- 
ginning with 1851, laws were passed by the state 
legislature making it compulsory to teach cer- 
tain subjects in the common schools of that 
state. “The climax in total prescriptions was 
reached in 1923 when the number reached a to- 
tal of 32.” Although this was “a much longer 
list than that of any other state,” “the legisla- 
tion in California was, however, unique only in 
quantity. Every item in the several laws could 
be found in the law of some other state.’’® 


*For more extended statement, see, Kent, R. A., ‘‘How Far 
is the School a Part of the Social Fabric?’? The Elementary 
School, XXXII, No 10 (June, 1932), pp. 760-65. : 

7Bagley and Kyte, The California Curriculum Study, p. 16. 
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DR. LEONARD J. NUTTALL, JR., 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dr. Leonard J. Nuttall, Jr., newly elected superintendent of 
schools at Salt Lake City, Utah, was formerly professor of 
education and director of the training school of the University 
of Utah. He succeeds the late George N. Child and will com- 
plete the unexpired term ending in June, 1934. 

Dr. Nuttall, who is 45 years of age, is a native of Salt Lake 
City, having been educated in the Brigham Young University 
High School and Normal School. After graduating from the 
Normal School, he entered Brigham Young University, later 
attending Columbia University, from which he was graduated 
with the degree of bachelor of science in 1911. In 1912 he 
was given the degree of master of arts. 

Dr. Nuttall was an instructor and principal during the period 
from 1906 to 1916. In 1916 he became superintendent of the 
Iron county school district, and in 1919 was placed in charge 
of the Nebo district. From 1922 to 1930 he was dean of the 
College of Education of Brigham Young University. In 1930 he 
resigned to become professor of education and director of the 
training school at the University of Utah. - 





Two other facts stand out in bold relief in this 
connection. Studies made in that state show 
“strong evidence that some of the subjects that 
have been legislated into the curriculum through 
the pressure of minority organizations would 
have met a different fate had they been submit- 
ted to a popular referendum. There is clear evi- 
dence that the people as a whole are not in 
sympathy with having the public schools used 
for propagandist purposes.’ 

The other fact is that a national study of leg- 
islation shows “that eight or more states had 
not listed in their requirements arithmetic, read- 
ing, spelling, writing, language, and geogra- 
phy.””?° 

A current text on public-school organization 
and administration shows the growth in the ele- 
mentary-school curriculum of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, between 1900 and 1925 as illustrative 
of the country as a whole. In 1900, 15 different 
subjects were taught in the elementary grades 
of that city. In 1925, all the subjects were 
taught in these schools that had been in 1900, 
and 21 different new ones had been added, 
making a total of 36.11 The same authority in- 
forms us that curriculum extension of the ele- 
mentary school has not been confined to the 
large cities. Is the increase in costs occasioned 
by specialists in instruction, in school-building 
construction and equipment, unquestionably 
justifiable? Although I raise the question with 
extreme reticence, that reticence would be only 
increased were I called upon to prove that the 
present situation is wholly defensible. 

In the secondary field the situation in this re- 
spect was clearly set forth by Mr. Koos in an 
address which he gave at a conference on cur- 
riculum making, in October, 1931. Quoting data 
from Stout and Van Dyke, Koos presented a 


*Jbid., p. 23. 

Bagley and Kyte, The California Curriculum Study, p. 48. 
Quoted from Research Bulletin of National Education Associa- 
tion, Vol. I, No. 5, Table 1. 

UEngelhardt, Fred., Public School Organization and Adminis- 
tration, p. 312. 
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picture from 1906 to 1930. In the period 1906- 
1911 the total number of different courses of. 
fered in 35 high schools was 53. For 1915-1918 
it was 72. “By 1929-1930 the number had 
amounted to the astonishing total of 306 cours. 
es! 732 

“The average number of different courses in 
the same periods, were, respectively, 23.7, 28.3, 
and 48.1.”%5 

These increases are reflected in the different 
subject groups. In the social-science studies in 
1906-1911 there were 8 courses. By 1929-1930, 
27 courses had been added. 

In industrial arts by 1929-1930 there were 
added to two courses in 1906-1911, 34, besides 
general courses in applied science and math- 
ematics. 

In music no courses were reported until 1929- 
30 when 14 were listed besides “‘music” without 
designation. 

As for subjects required, English is the only 
one, though most high schools require in addi- 
tion American history and physical education. 
Algebra and geometry are required in less than 
half the schools. 

With respect to the junior high school, Koos 
summarized the evidence by saying that “there 
is less evidence toward a well-articulated three- 
year offering than we are justified in anticipat- 
ing in view of the argument of improved articu- 
lation mustered in support of junior-high-school 
reorganization.’’** 

In our American public schools we have a 
penchant which amounts to a mania against 
dropping any subject once it has formally be- 
come a member of the ancient and honorable 
order of a curriculum. To get in is hard enough, 
as many members now in good standing can 
testify — but to get out? That is impossible. 
This is one place where even death seems to 
have no influence on the roll of membership! 

We attempt to justify our curricular expan- 
sion on a psychological basis. Secondary schools 
have popularized education and therefore, we 
argue, we should democratize the subject-mat- 
ter offerings. And facts concerning enrollment 
in high schools seem to give strong supporting 
evidence. Although the first public high school 
was not opened until 1821, and this school did 
not enroll more than 10 per cent of the children 
of high-school age by 1905, today it enrolls 50 
per cent. Since 1900 this enrollment has in- 
creased sevenfold. 

But I submit to you that to get children into 
school to expand the curriculum does not seem 
to be enough. It is true that juvenile delinquency 
did not seem to increase between 1904 and 1923. 
But in 1931, Mr. Wickersham stated that an 
overwhelming majority of the crimes committed 
in this country today are done by persons under 
25 years of age. A few months ago the warden 
of Sing Sing expressed himself as alarmed at 
the youthful ages of persons committed to his in- 
stitution. 

The children and youth of America are prob- 
ably the most schooled of any in the world or 
of any period in the history of civilization. Yet 
they seem to be also the most criminally in- 
clined, at least among English-speaking races, 
and have their criminal acts treated most leni- 
ently. 

* * * 


And now with your permission, I will submit 
specific and what I trust may be, constructive 
suggestions. 

In the first place, the public school is an in- 
tegral part of our civilization and our social 
fabric. To take the isolationistic in its defense 
attitude will tend to bring it into sharp disfavor 
with its constituency, to weaken its influence as 
a social as well as an educative force, and in the 


Curriculum Making in Current Practice, p. 117. 
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The Relationship of the School Board to the Teachers and the Public’ 


Mrs. Joseph Scattergood, President, Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Association, 


The critical problems of the schools require 
for their solution the heartiest codperation of 
the professional educator and the public. No 
less important in the solution of these problems 
is the service of the school board, elected by the 
people to represent them in the conduct of the 
schools. You have heard these little lines, writ- 
ten by an American, J. Mason Knox, in the 
darkest days of the world war: 

It ain’t the guns and armament, or the money they 
can pay. 

It is the close codperation that makes them win the 

“~ ain’t the individual, or the army, as a whole, 
But everlastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ soul. 
The American school board originated and 
developed in response to a definite need. Back 
in colonial days, in the town meeting, every 
citizen took part in managing the school affairs. 
As the school systems became larger and more 
complex, this method became very impracti- 
cable. Even in the colonial period, temporary 
committees were often chosen to manage one 
item of business or another, e.g., to build a 
schoolhouse or to select and employ a teacher. 
As the amount of school business increased, the 
temporary committees were replaced by per- 
manent committees or boards of education. 
These early boards were compelled to exercise 
complete control over the schools for there were 
no trained superintendents or supervisors. 

The direct personal management of a school 
or school system is no longer the necessary or 
proper function of a school board. Teaching, 
supervision of teachers, and administration of 
schools have become specialized professions. 
The average citizen is no better qualified to take 
direct charge of a modern school system than 
he would be to take charge of a hospital or a 
bank. This does not mean that a man cannot 
be an efficient director of a hospital, unless he 
is a medical expert, or a bank director unless 
he is a banker, or a school director unless he is 
a trained educator. No board of directors is ex- 
pected to assume direct control. The directors 
are chosen to find out the needs and possibilities 
and to outline plans and policies, to employ the 
best workers available, and to see that the de- 
sired results are obtained. They are not chosen 
to do things but to get them done. 


The School Board and the Superintendent 


The business contacts of school-board mem- 
bers with the teachers should be made through 
the board’s chief executive officer, the superin- 
tendent of schools. This implies that the exec- 
utive officer is thoroughly conversant with the 
ideas of the members of the board and of his 
teaching staff, in order that he may be able to 
express this relationship in a courteous and sym- 
pathetic way. It is most essential that a school 
board select with the greatest care, its execu- 
tive officer, with full assurance that he or she is 
thoroughly prepared professionally, both in 
training and experience, for the position to be 
filled. 

In any school system large enough to employ 
a superintendent, the official relationship be- 
tween the school-board member and ef the 
teachers and other employees should be indi- 
rect. The board has no direct relations with any 
employee other than the superintendent, except 
in matters of contract and payment of salary. 
The board member should not recommend ap- 
plicants for nomination, except as a matter for 
his consideration, but in passing upon recom- 
mendations from the superintendent, I do think 
the taxpayers have a right to know the reason 


“Abstract of a paper read before the Conference of Members 
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governing the decision of the board not to em- 
ploy a local applicant when someone from home 
and someone living miles away are both apply- 
ing for a teaching position. The superintendent 
has a right to demand for each unfilled position 
definite qualifications and experiences. The tax- 
payer has a right to inquire if there is discrimi- 
nation against local people. In fact, he should 
naturally expect the board to give the local ap- 
plicant the first consideration. 


Some Desirable Contacts of Boards and 
Teachers 


After the teacher is selected and elected there 
should be established mutual confidence be- 
tween her and the school board. Unfortunately, 
the director’s field of relationship usually wid- 
ens. May I make a few suggestions to avoid 
this gap: See that there is printed a manual of 
duties, procedures, and understandings annually 
at the opening of school, and see that a copy is 
in the possession of each teacher. It should con- 
tain a list of teachers, officers, and members of 
the board so that the young teacher, and the 
older one also, may become acquainted with all 
with whom she may have to work. A calendar 
of the standard activities, the dates of opening 
and closing of school, and holidays to be ob- 
served is essential. It should include statements 
on the courses of study, pupil marking systems, 
and suggestive extracurricular services which 
teachers must share. This will avoid misunder- 
standings. 

The board’s fulfillment of its obligations re- 
garding contracts, salary, allowances for ab- 
sence on account of illness, and promptness in 
meeting -payments of salaries help to establish 
the right confidence. Whenever it is possible for 
the members of a school board to become per- 
sonally acquainted with the teachers of their 
districts, fewer misunderstandings occur. It is, 
however, realized that personal acquaintance is 
impossible, except in the small districts. An out- 
door picnic supper at small cost, very simple in 
its character held soon after the opening of 
school and to which board members are invited, 
works most successfully in my own community. 
New teachers are introduced to every board 
member and are welcomed into the system. Ac- 
quaintance with the old teachers is renewed. 

School directors should make the teacher feel 
our entire friendliness, and we should give her 
all the facilities she needs that we can afford. 
We should not permit ourselves to criticize her 
outside of the board meetings. Rather let us 
help her to do better than to replace her, if she 
is able and willing to improve. 


Good Working Conditions and Tools 

The one outstanding reason for the existence 
of a school board is the educational welfare of 
the children of the district. One of the greatest 
of board obligations to the children by way of 
the teacher is to furnish suitable working con- 
ditions. The lowest-priced papers, pencils, note- 
books, maps, etc., are frequently the most ex- 
pensive in the end. A mechanic requires good 
tools and good material, so does the teacher and 
the pupil. The selection of text and reference 
books and supplies and equipment for the var- 
ious departments is becoming more highly spe- 
cialized each year. Thoroughly successful teach- 
ers know the modern needs of their classes bet- 
ter than the school-board members. 

Again, I repeat the best way to insure good 
teaching and efficient business management is 
to employ a capable superintendent and hold 
him responsible for getting results. The school- 
board member today mistakes his trust, unless 
he sees the fundamental purpose of his large 
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responsibilities. His services will be meager in- 
deed, if he considers it his duty to supervise 
the teachers, to boss the janitor, to discipline 
the pupils, and to buy chalk and erasers. Many 
of us have devoted a lifetime to the study of our 
jobs as school directors. We know something 
about it, but I do not believe there is any man 
or woman connected with public education that 
would admit he or she was really an expert, un- 
less you defined an expert as “an ordinary man 
away from home on a job.” 


The Board and the Public 

As we touch upon the second phase of my 
subject, the relationship of the board member 
to the public, I think it is necessary first, to 
know something of the relation of a board mem- 
ber to the board itself. This whole question is so 
linked with the same problems that I wish to 
make reference to what I regard lies at the heart 
of the school-board relationship. The school- 
board member who fails to see his relationship 
to the board as a whole is likely to act as though 
he were a free-acting official, forgetting that it 
is the board as a whole which acts in an offi- 
cial capacity. 

The board member is entitled to hold person- 
al opinions and he may properly express them 
outside of the board meetings. An opinion is one 
thing; a decision is another. The public has a 
right to know the board member’s opinions 
about any issue; it has no right to know in ad- 
vance what his decision is going to be; the board 
member himself should not know until he has 
all of the facts at his command. No promises 
should influence his final decision. 


Relation of Individual Members to Board 

The relation of the individual members to 
the entire board is somewhat like the relation 
of the tributaries to a river. A river is made up 
of its tributaries, but it is not identical with 
them. The Allegheny and the Monongahela and 
various other tributaries pour their waters into 
the Ohio, yet the Ohio is not merely the Alle- 
gheny, plus the Monongahela, plus all the other 
tributaries. It has its own channel, its own char- 
acteristics, and its own identity. Mr. George 
Smith, Mr. Thomas Jones, and Mrs. Mary 
Brown may be the members of the board. Each 
is an influence in the proportion to the strength 
of his leadership, each adapts his own ideas as 
he is influenced by others; consequently, board 
action is neither the judgment of Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Jones, or Mrs. Brown; it is a collective act 
representing the group as a whole. Mark this: 
It is quite conceivable that neither Mr. Smith, 
nor Mr. Jones, nor Mrs. Brown would like to in- 
dorse singly an action which represents them all 
collectively. Only the most exceptional cases 
where dishonest or corrupt practice on the part 
of a majority of the directors actually threatens 
the welfare of the district is a board member 
justified in resisting board action. 

In discharging our duty to the public, it is 
well to remember that a board member is not 
elected in order that he may sell real estate, in- 
surance, or any other commodity to employees 
of the board, or in order to increase the demand 
for his professional service. Neither is he elected 
in order that his children, or his neighbor’s chil- 
dren, may enjoy special privileges. It is ex- 
tremely unethical and, in most states illegal, for 
a board member to use his office in seeking spe- 
cial privileges or exemptions for his children or 
in soliciting business among his employees. The 
school-board member’s relation to the public is 
implied by his relationship to the board as a 
whole. The board should be ready to hear a rep- 
resentative, to receive a petition or a resolution 
or hear an individual citizen, but a board mem- 
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ber should not. Directors should, however, re- 
spond to any legitimate movement on the part 
of the public, provided the matter is presented 
through the proper channels. 
Keep Politics out of Schools 

A school director may be a political office 
holder, but it is his duty to the teacher and to 
the public to keep politics out of the schools. 
We should not accept the office, unless we have 
time and willingness to serve and can attend 
and take part in board sessions. Let us attend to 
business rather than to pedagogy; avoid cliques 
and controversies so far as possible. 

Parent-teacher associations should have the 
whole-hearted codperation of school boards. 
Many misunderstandings between the public 
and school boards have been ironed out and 
settled through the medium of this organiza- 
tion. Then, too, teachers find great joy from the 
social contacts with the parents at their meet- 
ings and, through their various benefits, many 
things physical may be supplied, such as pic- 
tures for the classroom and added comforts for 
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the teacher’s restrooms. If they desire to charge 
a small admission for any parent-teacher enter- 
tainments from which the school will profit, in 
my opinion it should be granted. This organiza- 
tion is no longer regarded as meddlesome but 
helpful. 

The criticism is sometimes expressed that 
school boards do not make sufficient attempts 
to acquaint the people of the community with 
school problems. The minutes of the board meet- 
ing should be open to the public and to news- 
paper reporters; official acts are recorded in 
them. However, school-board minutes do not 
often reflect the actual situation, with its prob- 
lems and human sidelights. A bulletin issued 
periodically which outlines additional problems 
and requests helpful suggestions may be a great 
aid in bringing before the people the tasks con- 
fronting school boards. Such a bulletin provides 
an opportunity to outline some of the fine things 
the schools are doing, just as “school night” 
with classes in operation has proved a wonder- 
ful means of advertising the work of the schools 
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and informing the public as no other method 
would. 

Another valuable means of public contact be- 
tween the schools and the people is the more 
generous use of school buildings by groups of 
citizens. Our buildings are the property of the 
taxpayers and most certainly should be used 
for community uplift. In fairness to the school 
district, consumption of electric light and jani- 
torial services should be paid for by the organi- 
zations using the buildings. 

In closing, fellow school-board members, may 
I remind you that the responsibilities of our of- 
fice are large and the opportunity for service to 
childhood and the nation are unlimited. We 
have a wonderful responsibility to every teach- 
er and employee in our system and to every 
voter and citizen in our community. We will 
ever try to be loyal to the voters who had con- 
fidence in us and to each other serving on the 
board, the superintendent, and to the teachers, 
for that finest thing called loyalty, will come 
only when the top of the house is loyal. 


Some Advantages and Disadvantages of the Six-Year High School 


L. R. Kilzer, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Wyoming 


In a recent article in the JoURNAL, the writer 
listed the following characteristics of a six-year, 
undivided high school: 

1. It incorporates grades seven to twelve, in- 
clusive. 

2. It has only one administrative staff. 

a) If there is an assistant principal, he is 
responsible for his duties throughout these six 
grades. 

3. Advisory officers, department heads, and 
classroom teachers are responsible for their as- 
signments at all grade levels (seven to twelve). 

4. Pupil-progress is from subject to subject 
and from grade to grade rather than from so- 
called lower to so-called upper division. 

It was pointed out also that it is necessary to 
adapt buildings to the six-year high school or- 
ganization. When all the pupils of grades seven 
to twelve, inclusive, are housed in the same 
' building, it is wise to separate the pupils of the 
so-called lower division from the pupils of the 
so-called upper division to some extent by means 
of wings and floors of the building. If two or 
more buildings are used, these should be as near 
each other as possible, and should, when feas- 
ible, be connected by a closed corridor. 

It is the purpose of the present article to 
point out some of the advantages and some of 
the disadvantages of this type of organization. 
Unfortunately it is not yet possible to cite trust- 
worthy data to substantiate many of the pur- 
ported advantages and disadvantages. In such 
cases theoretical discussions are, of course, in 
order. 


Some Advantages of the Six-Year 
High School 

It promotes economy in administration. After 
several years of experience in a county where 
19 six-year high schools are in operation, the 
superintendent of the Cuyahoga county schools 
at Cleveland, Ohio, recently said: “It seems im- 
practical to discuss the junior high school as a 
separate organization for small communities. 
Experience indicates that a six-year high school, 
grades seven to twelve, inclusive, is more effi- 
cient educationally and more economical finan- 
cially, until the enrollment in the six-year high 
school reaches at least 600. At this point a divi- 
sion may sometimes be made profitably.” 

In a recent questionnaire study, an attempt 
was made to aseertain which type of organiza- 
tion is better —the one which segregates the 





1VYawberg, A. G., ‘‘The Advantages and Disadvantages of the 
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The present article continues the important 
discussion of the six-year school begun in the 
October issue of the JOURNAL. A further 
paper in the December issue will outline fur- 
ther advantages and the disadvantages of the 
six-year school.—The Editor. 
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seventh, eighth, and ninth grades by themselves 
and the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades by 
themselves, or the one which consolidates all 
six of these grades in one undivided unit. Of 
this number, 38 (42.7 per cent) indicated that 
the six-year, undivided high school effected econ- 
omy in the cost of school administration. The 
author did not give data to indicate the reactions 
of the remaining 51 authorities.” 

Since the 6-6 type of organization requires 
only two administrative staffs, it has a clear-cut 
financial advantage over the 6-3-3 and 6-2-4 
types which require three administrative staffs. 
In times of economic depression and retrench- 
ment, this advantage bears much weight. 

It promotes economy in housing and equip- 
ment. In the six-year high school a single audi- 
torium, gymnasium, swimming pool, cafeteria, 
library, orchestra or band room, teachers’ rest- 
room, nurse’s room, and principal’s office pro- 
vide adequately for all needs. The rooms and 
equipment set aside for home economics, manual 
training, natural science, physical education, and 
social studies may be used with little or no in- 
convenience by pupils in all six grades. 

In a recent study, 38 (42.7 per cent) of 89 
authorities in secondary-school systems men- 
tioned economy in buildings and equipment as 
one of the advantages of the six-year high 
school.* 

Another investigation shows that 22 (68.8 
per cent) of 32 schools in communities ranging 
in population from 2,200 to 30,000 reported that 
the six-year organization reduced the mainte- 
nance cost per pupil; 7 (21.9%) said it did not 
reduce this cost; and 3 (9.4%) were undecid- 
ed.* 

Better Teaching and Supervision 

It promotes economy and efficiency in super- 
vision. The superintendent and the teachers of 
special subjects, as art, music, penmanship, and 
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physical education in many school systems waste 
much time in going from one school to another. 
The six-year high school, as characterized in 
this article, must be in a single building or in 
buildings in close proximity to each other. This 
arrangement conserves time. The supervisor is 
better informed in regard to the work being done 
when he is at all times reasonably close to the 
various classrooms. Frequently he needs to de- 
vote only a minute or two in checking on a cer- 
tain teacher. Sometimes the mere fact that he is 
near and that he may drop in at any time has 
a very wholesome influence upon certain teach- 
ers. Sometimes the supervisor should remain in a 
given room during the entire class period, but at 
other times he may make brief inspections of all 
the work being done under his direction. In the 
latter situation, the six-year high school saves 
time. 

Better teachers are secured for grades seven 
and eight. Since the teachers in the six-year 
high school should be assigned in’ accordance 
with their fields of major and minor specialties 
in college, the same teachers sometimes teach in 
each of the grades in the six-year high school. 
Naturally this requires that teachers of grades 
seven and eight be better prepared than are the 
teachers usually assigned to teach those grades 
in the 8-4, 6-2-4, and 6-3-3 types of organiza- 
tion. A great many superior teachers prefer to 
teach in high school rather than in grades seven 
and eight in elementary schools, intermediate 
schools, or junior high schools. They object very 
little or not at all to devoting part of their time 
to grades seven and eight in a six-year high 
school. Progressive administrators in the latter 
type of organization insist that some of the 
strongest teachers devote a large part of their 
time to grades seven and eight. Heads of de- 
partments sometimes teach these two grades 
themselves. When they do not teach these 
grades personally, they are nevertheless in close 
touch with the work at all times. Thirty (33.7 
per cent) of 89 authorities in secondary-school 
systems recently said that better teachers are 
securable for grades seven and eight in the six- 
year high school than for the same grades in 
other types of schools.® 

In another recent investigation, 22 (68.8 per 
cent) of 32 schools reported that the six-year 
high school having one competent principal se- 
cures better teaching because the heads of de- 
partments are responsible for the work done: 
6 (18.8 per cent) reported that no improvement 
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would result; and 4 (12.5 per cent) were unde- 
ided.° 

’ It is easier to get efficient male teachers for 
grades seven and eight. The adolescent boy 
should come into contact with teachers of both 
sexes. Sometimes he respects physical valor more 
than he does culture and refinement. He is in- 
terested to see how adults of his own sex react 
to the everyday happenings of the schoolroom. 
In the 8-4 and 6-2-4 types of organization there 
is a paucity of male teachers in grades seven 
and eight. This is true to a somewhat lesser ex- 
tent in the 6-3-3 type. The lower salary scale 
has been an important factor in limiting the 
number of men who teach in grades seven and 
eight. It is a bit more satisfying to most men 
to be able to say that they are teaching in high 
school rather than in grades seven and eight, or 
even in junior high school. Men who teach in a 
six-year high school should devote at least part 
of their time to grades seven and eight. 
Advantageous Specialization in Teaching 

Teachers may be assigned to fields in which 
they are best prepared to teach. In small high 
schools it is not at all uncommon to find a 
teacher who has six or more classes daily in 
four or more fields of instruction. This practice 
is due to poor administration and can be im- 
proved upon materially. In the small six-year 
high school it is possible to assign one teacher 
to all the English classes. This permits the 
teacher to have a full schedule in his major 
field. In social studies, it is probable that there 
will not always be six classes daily. The teacher 
who majored in social studies may be assigned 
to the four or five social-studies classes. He may, 
in addition, be in charge of study hall, or he 
may teach one or more classes in his minor field. 
In somewhat larger high schools where one 
teacher cannot’ teach all the classes in English 
and where one teacher cannot teach all the 
classes in social studies, it is usually wise to 
have all the work in these two fields of instruc- 
tion placed in charge of three or four teachers 
none of whom would teach in other than his 
major or minor field. Unfortunately many six- 
year high schools are not taking advantage of 
their opportunity for providing specialization of 
instruction. Such failure is regarded the greatest 
unexploited opportunity of this type of organiza- 
tion. 

Faculty spirit is better in the undivided high 
school. Teachers who work in a single unit of a 
school system are more inclined to consider 
themselves on the same professional plane than 
is the case when some belong to a lower and 
some to a higher unit in the same system. Clan- 
nishness is greatly reduced by the practice which 
assigns a teacher to work in both the lower and 
the upper halves of the same six-year unit. 

It permits continuity in curriculum building. 
Teachers in the classroom, as well as profession- 
al experts, should, no doubt, have an important 
part in the building and the revision of the cur- 
riculum. In this undertaking it is well to pro- 
ceed cautiously and to evaluate results frequent- 
ly. Departmentalization of instruction in a six- 
year high school affords the teacher and the ad- 
ministrator a much-needed opportunity to meas- 
ure the cumulative results of the curriculum as 
tentatively set up, and to adapt it on the basis 
of these findings before adopting it finally. The 
grade location for certain subject matter may be 
better determined in a six-year high school than 
in a three-year or a four-year high school. 

It permits productive experimentation. Both 
the immediate and the delayed results of cer- 
tain types of subject matter and methods of 
procedure should be measured. The longer a 
pupil group is under the direction of a single ad- 
ministrative unit the greater is the opportunity 
for the careful evaluation of content and meth- 
ods. Strictly comparable groups are seldom ob- 
tained in either controlled or uncontrolled exper- 


*"Sanberg, G. H., op. cit., pp. 218-19. 
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imentation; therefore, it is often better to ob- 
tain results from a smaller number of individ- 
uals over a longer period of time. Much experi- 
mentation in high schools today is practically 
worthless because it extends over too brief a 
period of time to obtain valid results. The six- 
year high school is better fitted than any other 
type of high school to provide adequate time for 
the determination of the results of purposive ex- 
perimentation. 


Enriched Courses Possible 

The six-year high school can provide a more 
varied program of studies without increasing the 
cost. Certain elective and exploratory courses 
may well be open to pupils in the several grades. 
The six-year high school increases the feasibility 
of this plan since only one daily schedule of rec- 
itations is involved, and since the number of 
pupils in such courses will probably be sufficient- 
ly large to justify the courses. When depart- 
mentalization of instruction is utilized, and it 
should be utilized in six-year high schools, the 
teachers find their daily preparation less bur- 
densome. The work in their various classes is 
necessarily rather closely related, and much 
that is done to enrich one course during a cer- 
tain year may be used also to enrich other 
courses during the same year. The following year 
other enrichments may be used in several of the 
classes. Since daily preparation is somewhat 
easier under these conditions, many teachers are 
willing to teach the maximum number of classes 
allowed by the accrediting agencies. This per- 
mits an enriched program of studies because all 
required subjects can be provided without tak- 
ing up all of the time of the teachers on the staff. 
The additional time may well be used for en- 
richment of the various subjects and of the en- 
tire program of studies. Unfortunately, many 
six-year high schools do not take full advantage 
of the opportunity to broaden their curricular 
offerings. This is pointed out clearly by the fact 
that 50 unselected six-year high schools in In- 
diana were found to offer only 4 per cent more 
subjects, on the average, than 50 unselected 
four-year high schools (in the same state) em- 
ploying exactly the same number of teachers, 
school by school.? Such comparisons are unfair 
to the six-year high school, however, since a cer- 
tain number of teachers in the four-year high 
school are required to provide instruction for 
only four grades, whereas the same number of 
teachers in the six-year high school are required 
to provide for two additional grades. It is really 
surprising that any enrichment whatever is pos- 
sible under such conditions. 

In a study of 119 six-year, five-teacher high 
schools and 196 four-year, five-teacher high 
schools in Kentucky, little significant difference 
was found between the curriculum of the six- 
year high school and the curriculum of the four- 
year high school, but again the comparison is 
unfair to the six-year school because its five 
teachers are required to teach two grades more 
than are the five teachers in the four-year high 
schools.® 





7Shannon, J. R., “An Unexploited Opportunity in the Six-Year 
High School,’ School Review, 36:745-56, December, 1928. 

SBear, Robert M., ‘How Distinctive Are Small Six-Year High 
Schools?”’ School Review, 40:372-80, May, 1932. 
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OUR DEFENSE 

Never in history has a pageant of greater 
promise been presented than the assembling, 
begun last week, of the school children, the 
high-school pupils and college students of 
America for another year’s tuition, chiefly at 
public expense. It is estimated that one per- 
son in every four is in the schools either as 
pupil or teacher. If all could be brought to- 
gether in one body, they would make a line 
four deep across the continent from sea to sea 
—nearly thirty millions of them. They are our 
strongest and surest defense. 

—New York Times. 
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It promotes articulation. The educational 
world is giving much attention to articulation 
within subjects, between subjects, between 
grades, and between units of the school system. 
The Department of Superintendence assigned 
its entire yearbooks of 1929 and 1931 to the 
subject of articulation. 

Between grades eight and nine of the tradi- 
tional 8-4 type of organization there has been 
little or no articulation. Subject matter, aims, 
and methods have been significantly different 
in these two grades. High-school teachers seldom 
understand adequately the produce of the ele- 
mentary school, and teachers of the elementary 
school sometimes regard their unit of the school 
system as an end in itself. They frequently fail 
to inquire in regard to the preparation that will 
best fit their pupils for the satisfactory pursu- 
ance of high-school work. 


Articulation and Holding Power 

The 6-3-3 plan, with its worthy aims and pur- 
poses, has failed to meet the expectations of its 
advocates in the matter of articulation between 
units of the school system. Fritz found the gap 
which existed between grades eight and nine in 
the 8-4 schools has not been eliminated or 
bridged but has merely been postponed one year 
by the 6-3-3 type of organization. He refers to 
the term “gap” as the tendency for pupils to fail 
of promotion in large numbers in the first few 
semesters after they enter high school.® The 
6-2-4 type of organization may be expected to 
offer difficulties similar to those of the 6-3-3 
type because both of these create two gaps 
whereas the 8-4 and the 6-6 plans have a single 
gap. 

Teachers and administrators in the depart- 
mentalized six-year high school are enabled to 
build the curriculum so that it will provide the 
greatest degree of correlation within each sub- 
ject and between subjects; within grades and 
between grades; and within the so-called lower 
and upper divisions as well as between them. 
Teachers find it possible to supply sufficient 
drill to fasten facts and processes securely, but 
at the same time they are able to avoid the 
deadening effects of mere repetition and rehash- 
ing of subject matter. Transitions in subject 
matter and method may be made more gradu- 
ally in the six-year high school due to the fact 
that adequate time is provided for a long view. 

It increases the holding power. Pupils who 
complete the eighth grade in the 8-4 or 6-2-4 or- 
ganizations and pupils who complete the ninth 
grade in the 6-3-3 organization are usually made 
to feel that they have actually completed a def- 
inite unit of the school system. Compulsory at- 
tendance laws do not usually require further 
school attendance, and consequently many of 
these pupits drop out of school. In the 8-4 plan, 
the break between units comes during the early 
adolescent period for many of the pupils. They 
are at an awkward stage, and often dislike to 
transfer from one unit to another. In the 6-2-4 
type of organization, the first break comes be- 
tween grades six and seven, and the second and 
much more serious break comes between grades 
eight and nine. In the 6-3-3 organization, the 
first break comes between grades six and seven, 
and the second break comes between grades nine 
and ten when many pupils are still in the early 
adolescent stage. The 6-6 organization has only 
one break. It comes between grades six and sev- 
en — before many of the pupils have reached 
the adolescent age. This break is, therefore, less 
serious than the single break in the 8-4 organiza- 
tion. It is also less serious than the later breaks 
in the 6-2-4 and the 6-3-3 plans. 


Pupil Losses Reduced 
After making allowance for duplication, it 
was recently estimated by the U. S. Office of 


*Fritz, Ralph A., An Evaluation of Two Special Purposes of 
the Junior High School: Economy of Time and Bridging the 
Gap, University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. IV, No. 5, 
lowa City, lowa, November, 1927, 80 pp. 
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Education that out of an original 1,000 pupils 
entering the first grade for the first time, 974 
reach grade six, 855 reach grade seven, 768 
reach grade eight, 610 reach grade nine, 438 
reach grade ten, 321 reach grade eleven, 268 
reach grade twelve, and only 260 are finally 
graduated from high school.’ These figures 
show that only 26 of the original 1,000 pupils 
do not reach grade six; 119 others drop out be- 
fore entering grade seven; 87 others drop out be- 
fore entering grade eight; 158 others drop out be- 
fore entering grade nine; 172 others drop out be- 
fore entering grade ten; 117 others drop out be- 
fore entering grade eleven; 53 others drop out 
before entering grade twelve; and only 8 of the 
268 who enter grade twelve fail to graduate. 
Further examination of these data indicates that 
119 pupils drop out between the time they enter 
grade six and the time they would enter grade 
seven; 87 drop out between entrance to grades 
seven and eight; 158 drop out between entrance 
to grades eight and nine; 172 drop out between 
entrance to grades nine and ten; 117 drop out 
between entrance to grades ten and eleven; 53 
drop out between entrance to grades eleven and 
twelve; and only 6 drop out during the senior 
year. It is interesting to note that the greatest 
losses occur between grades six and seven, eight 
and nine, and nine and ten. The six-year high 
school will, no doubt, serve to reduce very ma- 
terially the losses between grades eight and nine 
and between grades nine and ten. 

Graduation exercises at the end of each unit 
of the school system tend to give pupils and 
parents a feeling of having reached a definite 
goal. Out of this point of view grows the tend- 
ency for many pupils to drop out of school as 
soon as compulsory attendance laws will permit. 
The 6-2-4 and the 8-4 organizations often hold 
graduation exercises for the pupils who have 
completed the work of the eighth grade. The 
6-3-3 organization sometimes has graduation ex- 
ercises at the end of the ninth grade. The 6-6 
organization is quite free from such a situation 
because pupils are considered a bit too young 
for graduation exercises after having completed 
only the six grades of the elementary school. No 
other definite break occurs until graduation in 
the 6-6 system. Promotion exercises for the pu- 
pils who have completed the sixth grade in a 
6-6 system may well be used. The idea of con- 
tinuing rather than the idea of having finished 
should be emphasized in such exercises. 


Interest and Support Increased 


It is an aid to extracurricular activities. The 
six-year high school enrolls a greater number of 
pupils than either a three-year or a four-year 
high school would enroll in the same community. 
With the increased enrollment comes greater in- 
terest and support for extracurricular activities. 
Pupils in grades seven and eight of the six-year 
high school may be made to feel that they are 
definitely a part of the high school. Their par- 
ents, their relatives, and their friends are more 
interested in the high school as a whole than 
they are when these children attend an elemen- 
tary school, an intermediate school, or a junior 
high school. The school paper, the annual, the 
handbook, the magazine, the clubs, plays, band, 
orchestra, and athletics are given greater sup- 
port and can often draw upon a greater range 
and quantity of talent than they can in a local 
high school embracing fewer grades. School 
spirit is better when pupils remain a longer time 
in the same high school, and school activities 
profit greatly from good school spirit. 

It permits greater economy in exploratory 
courses. Pupils in grades seven, eight, and nine 
should pursue work which is to a large extent 
exploratory, and pupils in grades ten, eleven, 
and twelve should pursue work of a somewhat 
more specialized nature. It should be kept in 
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THE PASSING OF SUPERINTENDENT 
BEVERIDGE 


Mr. John H. Beveridge, superintendent of schools 
at Omaha, Nebr., for the past 15 years, died at his 
home in that city on October 12, following a brief 
illness of bronchial pneumonia. 

Mr. Beveridge, who was elected in June, 1917, to 
succeed E. U. Graff, was a native of Ohio, and received 
his professional education in Ohio University. He be- 
gan his teaching career in the rural schools of Iowa, 
and from 1897 to 1902 was principal in Glidden. He 
went to Missouri Valley in 1902, and in 1908 was 
elected superintendent at Council Bluffs. In June, 1917, 
he resigned to accept the superintendency at Omaha. 
Mr. Beveridge was awarded a Master’s Degree by 
Columbia University following the completion of a 
graduate course in school administration. He was 
nationally recognized for his vigorous views on school 
administration and supervision, and was an active 
leader in the Department of Superintendence and other 
professional organizations. 





mind, however, that pupils in grades seven, 
eight, and nine are quite immature, and that 
choices of life’s work made as late as the senior 
year are often transitory. Sometimes it is well 
to permit pupils from the upper grades in the 
six-year high school to join exploratory classes. 
This practice increases the number of pupils in 
such courses, and with increased numbers often 
come greater interest and a smaller per-pupil 
cost for the course. By having the same pupil 
for six years the school is able to make a better 
tie-up of exploratory courses with work later 
pursued than when the pupil leaves one school 
unit to join another. 

It affords greater opportunity for guidance. 
Personal, educational, and vocational guidance 
can be given more effectively in a period of six 
years than in a period of two, three, or four 
years. Too often the school is unprepared to 
guide a pupil intelligently until he is about to 
complete the work of that unit of the school 
system. The pupil who is in the same high 
school for a period of six years is better known 
and better understood by his teachers and by 
administrative officers than is the pupil who 
spends less time with the same staff of teachers. 
His personal needs are cared for better; his 
courses are selected and taught to fit his needs; 
and he is given valuable assistance in preparing 
for life’s work. Prognosis, diagnosis, and careful 
observations made and recorded by teachers 
and administrators become more potent in guid- 
ance when a longer period is provided for their 
gathering, interpretation, and application. 

In a recent study it was found that 21 (63.6 
per cent) of 33 high schools reported that a six- 
year high school having one competent principal 
can do more effective work in guidance; 9 (27.3 
per cent) reported that the six-year high school 
cannot give more effective guidance; and 3 (9.1 
per cent) were undecided in this respect."! 





11Sanberg, G. H., op. cit., pp. 218-19. 
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Adjusting Progress Rates 


It provides for better adaptation to the rate 
of progress in schoolwork. Neither the two-year 
unit, the three-year unit, nor the four-year unit 
provides adequate flexibility to fit the variation 
in the scholastic progress of the individual child. 
Bright, earnest pupils who work rapidly and 
efficiently should be permitted to take some 
courses ahead of their regular grade. In the 6-2. 
4 and 8-4 plans the pupils in grade eight cannot 
take certain desired courses in grade nine with- 
out considerable inconvenience to themselves 
and to their teachers. Time is wasted in going 
from one unit of the school system to the other; 
methods used in the two units often vary con- 
siderably; and schedule difficulties present 
themselves. Pupils in grade nine of the 6-3-3 
organization find similar difficulties when they 
wish to take a course with the senior high 
school. In the 6-6 organization only the pupils 
in grade six are thus handicapped, while the 
pupils in the 6-2-4 and 6-3-3 organizations face 
this difficulty twice. 

Dull pupils find the six-year high school as 
well adapted to their need as do the bright pu- 
pils. The former may, with very little incon- 
venience, repeat one or more courses in the same 
unit of the school system, unless they happen to 
be primarily in grade seven. When the irregular 
pupil takes all his work in the same unit of the 
school system, preénrollment in which the pupil 
indicates the courses he wishes to pursue the 
following year often makes it possible for the 
principal to build his daily schedule of recita- 
tions so that both the dull and the bright pupils 
may be provided for adequately. Seven years to 
complete six years of schoolwork is not consid- 
ered nearly so serious a retardation as is three 
years to complete a two-year unit, four years to 
complete a three-year unit, or five years to com- 
plete a four-year unit. Subject promotion is fa- 
cilitated by the six-year high school. 

It permits longer continuity in certain sub- 
jects. To the extent that the six-year high 
school takes advantage of its opportunity for 
specialization of instruction and thereby offers 
an enriched program of studies, it makes for 
longer continuity in certain subjects. Public 
speaking or economics, for example, may be of- 
fered in addition to the more common courses 
because teachers find it easier to make their 
daily preparation in the fields of their specializa- 
tion than in several different fields, some of 
which have been little studied. Continuity in 
courses is also effected when certain objectives 
are developed further and further from course 
to course and from year to vear throughout all 
or nearly all of the six years of the secondary- 
school unit. 


Individual Differences Aided 


Some problems of adolescence are better pro- 
vided for. Girls reach the adolescent stage be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 15 with the mode fall- 
ing within the thirteenth year; boys reach this 
stage about a year later, most commonly be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 16 with the mode fall- 
ing within the fourteenth year. Adolescence may 
begin as early as age 9 and as late as age 16 or 17. 
It takes several years for the individual to pass 
completely through this stage. If a child enters 
grade one at age 6 and makes normal progress 
in his schoolwork, he will enter grade seven at 
the age of twelve, grade nine at the age of 14, 
and grade ten at the age of 15. In the 8-4 type 
of organization he would therefore change from 
one unit of the system to another at the age of 
14 — an age at which he or she is almost cer- 
tain to have entered the adolescent stage. In the 
6-2-4 and 6-3-3 types of organization the pupil 
is compelled to make two changes in school 
units, and both of these changes may come dur- 
ing adolescence. The 6-6 type of organization 
requires that the child make only one change of 
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An Attempt at Ability Grouping in a Small School 


The W. K. Kellogg Consolidated School, in 
which the work described in this article is car- 
ried on, is located in Ross Township, Kalama- 
zoo County, Michigan. There are approximately 
140 pupils. in the elementary grades, with two 
teachers giving full time and a third part time 
to the kindergarten and first and second grades, 
and two teachers devoting time to the third to 
sixth grades, inclusive. 

Prior to February 1, 1932, the work in the 
school system, so far as grading, grouping, and 
pupil progress were concerned, had been more 
or less of the traditional type. That is, if a child 
entered during his fifth year, he was placed in 
the kindergarten for a year. If at the end of that 
time he showed proper social adjustments, he 
was placed in the first grade at the beginning 
of the next year, and so on, through the system. 
To be sure, if a boy or girl were particularly 
weak in one or more divisions of his work, spe- 
cial attention was given him in the hope that he 
might be accelerated to permit him to go a 
grade higher at the proper chronological point 
in his school life. Much supplementary and en- 
riching material had been in use at. all times, 
but the weakness of the situation was in the 
fact that this material, as well as the more for- 
mal textual material, was not more carefully 
selected and administered on the basis of the 
ability of the individual pupils to use it. We 
were at all times concerned with the fact that 
there were always pupils in the various classes 
who were unable to more than just barely keep 
within range of the type of work required of 
them, giving only casual heed to the fact that 
they were asked to do a type of work outside 
their general range of ability. 

On the other hand, we were also constantly 
confronted with the fact that we had pupils in 
these same groups who seemed to be quite in- 
adequate to the general level of achievement set 
up for them and who were not working up to 
the limit of their achievement capacities. A 
more complete study of the situation and a re- 
view of the opinions of some of those who had 
done research work in these lines, as well as the 
results of achievement tests helped to substan- 
tiate our beliefs. Greene and Freden’ found in 


1Greene, H. A., and Freden, G., ‘Failures and Double Pro- 
motion in the Elementary School,’’ Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XVII (April, 1928), pp. 262-72. 
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In this division we have some pupils of only kindergarten ability and others a very little more advanced and they are 


grouped and given work accordingly. 


their investigations, that there is a greater 
amount of relative retardation among those of 
a lower chronological age but advanced mental 
age, than among those chronologically over- 
aged. That is, there is great danger of finding 
retardation at both limits of the capacity curve 
in our heterogeneous group. In the case of both 
these extremes, unless they are sorted out by ap- 
proved testing methods and special attention 
given them, their progress in school will be un- 
satisfactory. 


Placing the Pupils in Ability Groups 

We felt that a more satisfactory method of 
handling the situation would be to group the 
pupils into ability groups in each of the sub- 
jects, eventually, on the basis of teacher judg- 
ment, standardized achievement tests, mental 
tests, chronological age, and social adjustments. 
Our final method of procedure was determined 
after a study of some of the research in this 
field and a number of helpfu! conferences with 





Three groups of pupils of first and second grade level grouped according to special reading abilities. 
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Prof. Homer J. L. Carter, associate director of 
research, Western State Teachers’ College of 
Kalamazoo, who helped outline our procedure. 

Our decisien to use a composite method of 
pupil placement was partly based upon a study 
of such research reports as that by Hall? in 
which he strongly recommends such a method, 
partly upon the experience and research of Pro- 
fessor Carter, and finally upon the judgment of 
the teachers of the pupils concerned. It is con- 
ceded that, without the intelligent and enthu- 
siastic interest of each of the elementary teach- 
ers concerned, a program of the sort discussed 
in this paper would be impossible. As our pupils 
had nearly all had a mental test, we proceeded 
at once with the achievement testing. 

It was thought wise to begin the work in only 
one subject, and the selection was reading. Ac- 
cordingly, we administered the Gates Primary 
Reading Test to the early elementary pupils, 
and the Sangren-Woody Reading Test to the 
later elementary pupils. Having completed the 
tests and the raw scores reduced to derived 
scores, we were ready for a study of the results 
and for a grouping of the pupils. The grade- 
ages of the pupils were found to vary as much 
as five years among pupils reading in the same 
grade, as a study of Graph I will show. The 
dotted line on the graph traces the variation in 
grade-ages as derived from the total reading 
scores made in the test the first week in Feb- 
ruary. The scores which are those of fifth-grade 
pupils, show a variation in reading ability, rang- 
ing from the first month of the third grade by 
pupil 9, to the fifth month of the eighth grade 
by pupil 15. Undoubtedly, the criticism will be 
made that such a combination of pupils must 
have been carelessly made in the first place, but 
pupil 9 and pupil 15 are the same age within 
one month and are doing comparable work in 
some of the other subjects, especially arithmetic 
and spelling, and fall together naturally on the 
basis of social adjustment. 

One interesting point brought out by the re- 
sult is the great difference of subject-age in 
some particular phase of the subject, with only 
very little or no such differences in other phases. 
This is illustrated by the scores indicated in 
Graph II. Robert is as low as grade two in read- 





*Hall, John J., ‘‘How does Your School Rate in Providing 
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ing rate, and Earl is as high as grade nine in 
reading rate, yet Robert is very nearly the 
equal of Earl in word-meaning and central- 
thought detection. This means that the group- 
ing of pupils following the testing program must 
be flexible. The pupil must be transferred from 
one group to another at various and irregular 
intervals as his demonstrated ability and needs 
seem to warrant. 

To make these groups fairly and intelligently, 
it was necessary to forget grade lines. Some sec- 
ond-grade pupils were grouped with pupils from 
the third and fourth grades for some particular 
reading objectives as “total meaning” or “abil- 
ity to follow directions.” Within the four 
months’ period of the program the pupils have 
been shifted several times from one group to an- 
other. It was thought advisable to organize one 
group of superior pupils into a free-reading 
group, requiring less special attention than the 
less advanced groups. 


Importance of Properly Referring 
to the Group 


At the outset we adopted the policy of re- 
ferring to these groups in some way other than 
slow, fast, and normal. Some answers to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out by Goodrich® advises strongly 
against the tendency which we are sure to find 
on the part of the teachers to refer to them in 
some such manner. It is partly this poorly ad- 
vised method of naming the groups that gives 
rise to a feeling of inferiority on the part of one 
group, and of superiority on the part of another. 
Care must be taken on the part of all concerned 
to refer to the groups in terms of the objective 
before them, thus leading the pupils to finally 
think of themselves as in a certain group for a 
specific purpose, and not because of either in- 
feriority or superiority, and that their place is 
only temporary. This fear of developing in the 
boys and girls such a complex of one sort or 
the other seems to be one of the outstanding 
objections of those who oppose or question abil- 
ity grouping. 

Type of Material to Be Used 
for the Group 

Having grouped the pupils into three groups 
in each of the elementary rooms, the next prob- 
lem of importance was the selection of the prop- 
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This is a group of fifth and sixth grade pupils among’ whom we have a number who are able to do reading work of the 
level of high-school pupils; therefore they are allowed to choose under the guidance of the teacher a wide variety of books and 
magazines from the library. 


er materials for each of the several groups. Next 
to the proper grouping, the proper selection of 
differentiated material is a matter of greatest 
importance. Without such enriching and care- 
fully adapted materials the whole scheme is 
more than likely to prove a disappointment. 
The material used consisted of a great deal of 
reading matter already at hand, such as health 
booklets and pamphlets, of varying degrees of 
difficulty which we had in our health depart- 
ment. These consisted of travel booklets and 
folders which the pupils and teachers obtained 
from time to time, and material of like nature, 
as well as textbooks in other subjects, such as 
history, geography, and hygiene. This was prop- 
erly sorted and passed out to the respective 
groups. Next, several sets of reading books of 
various types were purchased, some for their 
literary value, and some for their particular 
value in working for total meaning, as well as 
some for following directions. We purchased 


GRAPH I. Distribution of Grade-Age Reading Abilities of 16 Pupils in the Fifth Grade for February, Dotted Line, 


and May, Solid Line Tests. 
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these books in rather small numbers, not more 
than twelve of a kind, in order that we might 
purchase a richer supply of material with a given 
amount of money. Of course, we made use of 
our library more than ever before, as well as 
making use of the city library in Kalamazoo for 
pupils placed in the free-choice group. 
Program Adjustments Necessary 

The daily program of work then had to be 
slightly readjusted to meet the new arrangement 
of work because all of the three groups worked 
on their reading at the same time. One hour is 
devoted to the work in each of the rooms. With 
certain of the groups workbooks are in use and 
with others the teacher goes from pupil to pupil 
and works with them individually. With others, 
the work of the teacher is done with the groups 
as a whole. 

It is well to note again at this point that the 
groups are absolutely flexible. A child might be 
working with fifth- and sixth-grade pupils at 
one time, and at another with fourth-grade 
ones. We try to keep constantly before them the 
objectives toward which they are working and 
not the grade in which they are doing it. In 
this case, the teacher must constantly study in- 
dividual cases and give occasional tests to bet- 
ter check the progress which is being made. 


Plans for the Continuation of the Work 

Inasmuch as the work is fairly well estab- 
lished and under way in reading, we plan to 
give the elementary pupils diagnostic tests in 
arithmetic soon after the opening of school in 
September, proceeding as we have in the read- 
ing work. We are confident from our results in 
general achievement tests previously given the 
pupils, that they will not be grouped the same 
in arithmetic as in reading. When we proceed 
to the grouping in spelling, there will be still 
another combination of pupils. With this situa- 
tion in mind, we have felt it wise to forestall 
possible protests of parents about their children 
being demoted or promoted. We do this by des- 
ignating our rooms by letter, instead of the 
number, of the grade previously used, and the 
groups within the rooms are numbered I, II, 
and III. Thus, a child may be found doing 
arithmetic with group C III, and reading with 
group DI. 

To be sure, we shall probably be able to des- 
ignate accurately for some time to come, the 
grades in which the child can be said to belong. 
Yet, we are looking forward to a school situa- 
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This is a group of fourth- and fifth-grade pupils who are carrying on silent reading at the regular level of their classes. 
The work is carried on in the basic readers for these classes under the direct guidance of the teacher. 


tion in which the pupils are doing work at all 
times at the proper level of their ability, no 
higher and no lower. We further endeavor to 
keep the parents in touch with the general pur- 
pose and progress of this scheme of pupil group- 
ing, by discussing the work at length in the 
school publication which is issued once each 
month. We consider this one of the essential 
factors in the success of this or any other plan 
of school improvement. 
Reasonable Results Expected 

That we have reason to feel that we shall get 
reasonably satisfactory results from this proce- 
dure is evidenced not only by the data shown 
in Graphs I and II, but by the work of others 


reported from time to time in the past three or 
four years. The dotted line in Graph I shows 
the grade levels in February, and the solid line 
the grade levels in May. It will be noted that in 
nearly every case, the pupils have progressed 
satisfactorily in the four months intervening be- 
tween the tests. In fact, the average progress 
made in the fifth grade was one year and one 
month. Of course, certain allowances should be 
made for the greater ease a group would handle 
a test after having taken a similar one. 

In Graph II, the solid lines represent the Jan- 
uary scores, and the dotted lines the May scores. 
Tt will be noted that these two boys made 
marked progress especially in those phases of 


GRAPH II. Distribution of Special Grade-Age Scores for Two Boys at Opposite Ends of 
the Ability Curve for February, Solid Line, and May, Dotted Line, Tests. 
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the subject in which they were poorest. An in- 
teresting point brought out is the fact that the 
gap between the highest and lowest scores is 
greater in the May than in the February tests, 
which adds emphasis to the fact that ability 
grouping tends to give acceleration to the prog- 
ress of the superior pupils. 

Bowen and Latshaw‘ in their experiment in 
ability grouping in the Swan School, Bedford, 
Massachusetts, report that the failures were re- 
duced from 20 per cent in 1928, to 5 per cent 
in 1929. Lincoln® reported rather an extensive 
experiment in determining through a series of 
years the performance of children admitted to 
school and classified in the first place on the 
basis of mental age. He found that they were 
in no way unfavorably affected by this plan of 
grouping and that they had continued to show 
marked progress, not only in academic achieve- 
ment but in social adjustments as well. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that it is not 
our plan ever to promote pupils academically 
into groups with whom they would be social 
misfits; rather, we expect to so enrich the cur- 
riculum that every boy and girl, so far as it is 
possible shall work to the upper limit of his 
mental ability in a happy and natural social en- 
vironment. 


*Bowen, Alice D., and Latshaw, Harry F., ‘An Experiment in 
Ability Grouping in the Swan School,” School Executives Maga- 
sine (September, 1930), 25-26; 43. 

*Lincoln, Edward A., ‘The Later Performance of Under-Aged 
Children Admitted to School on the Basis of Mental Age,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XIX (January, 1929), pp. 


22-30. 
TWO HOUSES 

A recent editorial in a weekly paper calls attention 
to a problem in rural life that at present seems to 
defy solution. Writes the editor of the Catholic Citizen 
(Milwaukee) : 

On the hilly northwest corner of the crossroads, in 
the middle of a tiny playground, stands the dingy little 
brick schoolhouse, “a ragged beggar sunning,” as 
Whittier would put it. Yet, a glimpse through the 
window discloses an interior made attractive and in- 
structive by the artful hand and thoughtful mind of 
the teacher. A quarter of a mile down the road, on the 
same side, stands the former schoolhouse, a small 
frame building, once nursery of knowledge to the 
present-day adults of the countryside. It is now used 
as a pig-sty. 

Diagonally across from the “new” school building, 
in the midst of spacious parking grounds, stands a well- 
kept structure. It is a roadhouse dance hall costing 
several times the price of its neighbor across the cor- 
ner. 

The school pays lifelong dividends to all of its little 
patrons, in the shape of mental acumen and as much 
moral strength as it can impart to them. Its manager 
is a young man or woman of wholesome ideals, and 
with the best interests of the community at heart. 
Yet, an effort is being made to reduce the niggardly 
support it receives by cutting the teacher’s salary and 
shortening the school term. 

The roadhouse across the way pays large dividends 
to two individuals— its proprietor and Satan. The 
ewner of this hall of seductive pleasure would be more 
honorable if he met his young victims on the high- 
way and, at the point of a gun, took their money 
away from them. His present industry deprives them 
of their money, and also of their health, and of the 
morality their homes and churches and the little 
school across the way have painstakingly given to 
them. But this manager’s income will not be reduced, 
nor will his term be shortened. 

What a shameful blemish this contrast will leave 
upon our civilization! How a better gencration will 
sneer at us for allowing the fruits of the one corner 
to be blasted by those of its neighbor! 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE TO 

MEET AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The next annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N.E.A., will be held February 
25 to March 2, at Minneapolis. 

Pres. Milton C. Potter has announced that plans 
for the program are progressing and that a fire group 
of speakers has been arranged for the meeting in 
Minneapolis. Supt. C. R. Reed and associates of 
Minneapolis are in charge of the arrangements for the 
entertainment of the visiting members. 

The headquarters for the meeting will be in the 
Minneapolis auditorium, one of the finest in the 
country and conveniently located to the downtown 
section. 

A number of hotels in the city are available to the 
visiting members. Requests for accommodations may 
be addressed to Mr. C. H. Chadbourn, Chairman 
Hotel Committee, Vendome Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Relative Salaries for Different School Positions 


Walter Crosby Eells, Professor of Education, Stanford University 


What should be the relative salaries for dif- 
ferent types of positions in the school service? 
The superintendent of schools, of course, should 
receive more than the classroom teacher. But, 
how much more? A principal should receive 
more than a janitor. But, how much more? 
There is no final and definite answer to these 
questions, but considerable iight can be thrown 
upon them by considering the relative salaries 
for different positions actually found in various 
groups of cities. Common practice throughout 
the country is the best guide we have at the 
present time. In Table I the median salary is 
given for various school positions in cities whose 
population is between 30,000 and 100,000. The 
first column is based upon 204 cities in all parts 
of the United States; the second upon eleven 





California cities; the third is for the city of 

Fresno.” 

TABLE I. Median Salaries for School Positions in 

Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 Population, 1930-31 

United States California Fresno 

Administrators 

Superintendent ...... $6,758 $7,200 $6,500 

ARGU. 6a ccc 4,583 5,640 4,500 

Principals 

Senior high ........: 4,281 4,500 4,100 

Sg 3,353 3,850 3,400 

Elementary ......... 2,646 3,067 3,017 

Supervisors 

Art and music....... 2,544 2,900 2,820 

Teachers 

og 2,111 2,660 2,516 

FUMIO IE 646s cus 1,860 2,405 2,097 

Elementary ......... 1,609 1,954 1,936 

Kindergarten ....... 1,609 1,900 1,850 

Others 

EE 68068 eS 1,651 1,600 1,850 

PC ee eee 1,444 1,600 1,350 





Comparisons of relative salaries for the differ- 
ent groups will be much easier if they are re- 
duced to comparable units. For this purpose we 
shall take the salary of elementary-school teach- 
ers as 100 and express all other salaries in each 


‘column in Table I in terms of this base. Ele- 


mentary-school teachers form decidedly the 
largest class of school employees in the system 
and their salaries are probably the most stable. 
Results on this basis are given in Table II. 





TABLE II. Relative Salaries for School Positions in 
Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 Population, 1930-31 
(Elementary Teachers = 100) 


United States California Fresno 
Administrators 
Superintendent ...... 420 368 336 
ASME. SURE. < 6ccicic ces 285 289 232 
Principals 
SONIC’ HIB oo. sccees . 266 230 212 
PURGE FINE oiee vce ccs 208 197 176 
Elementary ......... 164 157 156 
Supervisors 
Art and music ....... 158 148 146 
Teachers 
re 131 136 130 
po re 116 123 108 
Elementary ......+¢. 100 100 100 
Kindergarten ........ 100 7 96 
Others 
TREN: 359015 Shinn aae 103 82 96 
PANO 55a aieo sca 90 82 70 





The relations given in Table II may be shown 
more clearly if exhibited in graphic form. This 
is done in Figure 1. 

From Table II it appears, for example, that 
throughout the country the average superin- 
tendent in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion is paid four and one-fifth times as much per 
year as the average elementary teacher; in Cal- 
ifornia he receives three and two-thirds times as 


'The salary data in this paper are taken from the Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association, May, 1931, and 
from the Special Salary Tabulations of the Research Division of 
the National Education Association, May, and June, 1931. The 
information was originally assembled for use in an_ intensive 
study of salaries in the school system of Fresno, California. 
See Walter Crosby Eells, Salary and Cost Study of Fresno 
Schools, Fresno, California, May, 1932, 192 pp. 
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FIG. I. Relative Salaries for Various School Positions in 
cities of 30.000 to 100,000 population, 1930 to 1931. 


much; in Fresno three and one-third times as 
much. Similar comparisons may be made with 
the other positions listed. It is noticeable that 
there is the same order of increase in all three 
columns. The most striking variations of Fresno 
from the California figures come in the case of 
administrators, senior- and junior-high-school 
principals, junior-high-school teachers, and jan- 
itors. In all of these Fresno is relatively low. In 
the United States, for example, the average sal- 
ary to janitors is nine tenths that of an elemen- 
tary teacher; in California cities it is eight 
tenths; in Fresno it is seven tenths. Such var- 
iations from accepted practice and state and 





TABLE III. Median Salaries for School Positions in 
Three Groups of Cities in the United 
States, 1930-1931 


Large Medium Small 
Over 30,000 10,000-- 
100.000 100.009 30,000 
(88) (204) (449) 
Administrators 
Superintendent ............. . . $10,000 $6,758 $5,149 
Assistant superintendent ......... 5.786 4,583 2,950 
eae 5,500 3,690 3,200 
Principals 
ee. eee eee 5,100 4,281 3,613 
RIOT THER GCROGE 2nc i ccccess oe 4.500 3,353 2,763 
tlementary (supervising) ....... 3,519 2,646 2,349 
Supervisors 
CEE, <p Piece Scans, seers aanis 4.433 3,413 3,025 
are rer rrr re res sco See 2,520 1,875 
PROGION GUUCHUION 2... ccc cecess 3,690 2,933 2.344 
Manual training ..... ...... ice ae 3,050 2,365 
| RRS ere rrr rere cree 3.556 2,693 2,043 
a | Serer ee 3,500 2,800 eieny 
OS ASRS rere are ee ae 3.383 2,395 1,875 
Home economics ............ cc. Seen 2,485 1,832 
PIN S544 6-05 wae een unes 3,083 2,320 1,888 
Teachers 
Senior high school .............. 2.731 2,111 1,876 
re 2.348 1.860 1,619 
SD 6 6045000368859 40400 2,118 1,609 1,428 
Oo  eeeereee rr er eee 2.077 1.609 *1,428 
Others 
ME bat 84aoe wes iadesacsse Soeee 1.651 1,798 
Clerks (adm. and sup. offices).... 1,581 1.268 1,283 
Clerks (principals’ offices) ........ 1.281 1.046 966 
SN NE. 53.6 0.6.03.5.4.444488-44% 3.050 2.114 1,892 
POON, TRUE sive ciewesecies ees 1,541 1,444 1,347 


*Kindergarten teachers are not reported separately from ele- 
mentary teachers in cities of 10,000 to 30,000. 
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FIG. II. Relative Salaries for Various School Positions in 
cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population, 30,000 to 100,000 popu- 
lation, and over 100,000 population in the United States, 1930 
to 1931. 


national experience should be taken into con- 
sideration in contemplated revisions of salary 
schedules. 

Similar comparisons for any other city for 
which data are available can easily be made 
with the given group of California cities or with 
the practice in the country as a whole in cities 
of 30,000 to 100,000 population. 

For cities larger or smaller than the group 
thus far discussed, similar information is given 
as to median salaries in Table III. The infor- 
mation in the first column is based upon reports 
from 88 cities of over 100,000 population; that 


in the second column from 204 cities of 30,000 
(Concluded on Page 78) 


TABLE IV. Relative Salaries for School Positions 
in Three Groups of Cities in the United 
States, 1930-31 

Large Medium Small 


Over 30,000-— 10,000- 

100,000 100,000 30,000 
Administrators 
| 472 420 361 
Assistant superintendent .. ...... 273 285 207 
Business Manager ............... 260 229 224 
Principals 
Senior high school ....... nie es 241 266 253 
Junior high school .......... ... 212 208 193 
Elementary (supervising) ..... a4 166 164 164 
Supervisors 
MENS i025 ceo 4eie 6 Lb 4.40088 209 212 212 
ar eee ee 195 157 131 
Peyeecks GOUCATION 2... icc cesses 174 182 164 
eS El 168 190 166 
ein ee OH $5866 04 MEETS 168 167 143 
OS WIGS 5.okic ss asieacons 165 174 155 
RR Pere err eer rere 160 149 131 
ee 154 154 128 
| re err a 146 144 132 
Teachers 
Senior high school............... 129 131 131 
Junior high school ......... oe 111 116 113 
MED 66-6566 5600d00easnens 100 100 100 
EE 550-6:50.4.05 4.040 4G0 80:64 98 100 *100 
Others 
| ECP Pee ere eer eee 81 103 126 
Clerks (adm. and sup. offices) .... 75 79 78 
Clerks (principals’ office) ....... 60 65 68 
BN, HD 6.0.5.6. 66086505 640048 144 131 132 
pe Oe Ce rer ee 73 90 94 


*Kindergarten teachers are not reported separately from ele- 
mentary teachers in cities of 10,000 to 30.000. 
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The Utilization of Elementary School Buildings 


The size of the capital expenditures involved 
in the erection of the modern school plant has 
long since focused attention upon possible econ- 
omies in the planning of these plants. Studies 
of the use actually being made of school build- 
ings are an outgrowth of the movement. Data 
relating to the utilization of secondary-School 
plants have appeared from time to time over a 
period of hardly more than six or seven years 
but have not been extensive in amount. Mor- 
phet’s study’ is the classic in this field and the 
one really extensive treatment. During recent 
years many published building surveys have 
concerned themselves with the objective meas- 
urement of utilization. 

This attention to the measurement of build- 
ing use has, however, confined itself to the sec- 
ondary-school plant. The interested administra- 
tor may, by the use of techniques already many 
times employed, measure the extent of use of 
his high-school plant or plants. Not only that, 
but he will have at his. disposal data by which 
he may make comparisons with standards and 
with conditions obtaining in other cities. 

This is not so in the case of an elementary- 
school building. True, the same general tech- 
niques may be employed. They may even be 
simplified. But there is available in literature no 
data setting forth the extent of utilization of any 
considerable number of  elementary-school 
plants. 

This lack of attention to the use of the ele- 
mentary building is probably accounted for by 
reason of the fact that maladjustment of educa- 
tional program to physical plant more readily 
occurs in the secondary school. The curriculum 
is broader, the program more complicated, and 
the building more intricate in its internal de- 
sign. It has not necessarily been assumed that 
there is a dissimilar problem in connection with 
the elementary-school building; still this phase 
of the problem has been neglected. The assump- 
tion has probably been that the more acute 
problem lay with the high-school building. This 
may or may not have been true. 

Recently there has been completed at Min- 
neapolis an intensive study” of the use of all of 
the regular elementary-school buildings, 89 in 
number. In view of the relatively large number 
of buildings concerned, it was thought that some 
of the more significant findings might be of more 
than localized interest. 


Measures of Utilization 

Let it be granted, then, that objective meas- 
ures of building usage are desirable, if not es- 
sential, in efficient school-plant management. 
These measures also serve as standards that may 
be used in the construction of new buildings. 
The common units of measurement are two — 
room utilization and pupil-station utilization. 

The former is concerned not with the number 
of pupils in the room but only with whether or 
not pupils are present. Pupil-station utilization, 
on the other hand. is a percentage representa- 
tion of the ratio between the number of pupil- 
Stations in use and the number available. Ideal- 
ly, the expression “number available” would 
mean not the actual number of stations with 
which the room is equipped but the maximum 
equipment possible, in conformity, of course, 
with recognized standards. A pupil-station is de- 
fined by Morphet? as “any seat, machine, space 
at a table, or proportion of space on a floor (for 
example, the gymnasium) to which a pupil may 

*Morphet, E. L., The Measurement and Interpretation of 
School Building Utilization, Contributions to Education, No. 
264, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 


*Fink, Stuart D., ‘The Utilization of the Elementary School 
Buildings in the City of Minneapolis.” M. A. Thesis, University 


of Minnesota, 1930. 


*Morphet, op. cit., p. 5. 


be assigned for any period or part of a period.” 

It is possible to apply these units — percent- 
age of room or pupil-station utilization — sep- 
arately, or they may be used together. Separate 
application, however, paints but half the pic- 
ture, and can never be satisfactory except for 
supplying a hasty overview. Rooms may be used 
90 per cent of the time and yet be half filled. On 
the other hand, pupil-stations may be 90 per 
cent occupied and rooms unequipped with sta- 
tions may lie idle. The two measures are mut- 
ually complementary. Each reveals nonutiliza- 
tion in a way that the other does not. 

In the analysis of the Minneapolis situation 
these two measures have been employed. The 
percentages of utilization reported here, how- 
ever, require some further clarification. The in- 
vestigation was not concerned with building uti- 
lization at any except regular school hours. It 
included every regularly scheduled pupil activ- 
ity taking place from the opening of school in 
the morning until dismissal in the afternoon. 
Before-school, after-school, evening, and week- 
end usage was ignored. Use of the buildings by 
adults, or others not enrolled, was treated in the 
same fashion, even though buildings were so 
used during school hours. Rooms used for such 
purposes are essentially vacant rooms, for they 
are available for regular school purposes if the 
need arises. 

The general situation with respect to building 
use in Minneapolis is represented in Table I 
wherein the median percentage of room use by 
buildings is found to be 78, exactly 10 per cent 
higher than the median percentage of pupil-sta- 
tion use. These figures are derived from an an- 
alysis of the 77 permanent buildings in use, 12 
small wooden “portables” or “temporaries”’ be- 
ing excluded. 





TABLE I. Distribution of 77 Permanent Buildings by Fer- 
centage of Room and Pupil-Station Utilization 


Number of Buildings 





Percentage of Room Pupil-Station 
Utilization Utilization Utilization 

83-88 17 0 
77-82 27 3 
71-76 18 25 
65-70 9 23 
59-64 3 14 
53-58 2 9 
47-52 0 2 
41-46 1 1 

Total number of buildings 77 77 

Percentage range 45-86 41-81 

Median percentage 78 68 

Methodology 


Utilization percentages (Table I) were cal- 
culated by the use of a simplified form of Mor- 
phet’s formula.* These figures, representing util- 
ization of entire buildings, do not, in fact, do so. 
They are, in actuality, an average for each 
building of the percentages of use of only cer- 
tain of the rooms in the building. In general, the 
figure represents am average of all full-sized in- 
structional rooms except gymnasium-auditor- 
iums. Also excluded are storerooms, adminis- 
trative and health suites, locker-shower rooms, 
the heating-ventilating plant, and a few odd- 
shaped, undersized rooms. 


How to Interpret these Figures 

Now just how significant are these figures? 
Do they represent a normal or an unusual sit- 
uation? Such questions are not easily answered. 
Comparable data from other cities are not avail- 
able for elementary-school buildings. Compar- 
isons must be made, if at all, with secondary 
schools. This may be misleading if not done with 
caution. Elementary- and_ secondary-school 
buildings are more or less incomparable from 
the very nature of their programs. Different 


*Morphet, op. cit., p. 21. 
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methods used in making utilization studies must 
also be taken into account. 

Engelhardt® has computed the utilization of 
rooms on the basis of the normal school day as- 
signed to the particular grade occupying the 
room. Another method of computation might 
take as a basis the length of day assigned to 
the highest grade in a particular building. This 
disparity in bases would make cemparison un- 
fair. The use of Engelhardt’s method would 
yield higher percentages. For the purposes of 
this study a third basis has been used. One ob- 
ject of the investigation was to make compari- 
sons from building to building within the city, 
With that end in view it became necessary to 
find a common basis for such comparisons by 
setting up a length of school day that would be 
uniform for all buildings irrespective of grades 
housed. That school day was taken to be 315 
minutes long, because that was the standard 
length of day in the city for the highest grades 
regularly included in the study — grades five 
through eight. Computations, then, were based 
on a 1575-minute school week. The utilization 
of each room in each building was determined 
by calculating the percentage of time the room 
was in actual pupil use each week, using the in- 
tended standard 1575-minute week. 

Any subsequent attempts to compare meas- 
ures of utilization in other situations with those 
presented here must take into account this basic 
unit, a 1575-minute school week. 

Finally, it would seem that instances are not 
infrequent when local situations render a seem- 
ingly low percentage of use quite satisfactory. 
Consider, for example, a city having numerous, 
old, three-story buildings. If the present policy 
of the board of education prohibits the use of 
those third-floor rooms for instructional purpos- 
es, percentages of use for these buildings as a 
whole will be low. In terms of that local situa- 
tion, however, the percentages may be quite sat- 
isfactory. 

Engelhardt and Engelhardt® say tentatively 
that 68 to 80 per cent is representative of best 
practice and that below 60 per cent is not a 
reasonable degree of utilization. Now bearing 
in mind that the figures quoted by the Engel- 
hardts relate primarily to the secondary-school 
situation, that they are tentative, and that 
methodology may vary, the Minneapolis situa- 
tion appears in rather a favorable light. If 68 to 
80 per cent is the range for best practice, then 
only 9 of the Minneapolis schools fall below in 
percentage of room use, though 39 fall below in 
pupil-station use. If 60 per cent is the lower 
limit for reasonable expectancy, then only 4 
buildings fall below in percentage of room use 
and 13 in pupil-station use. 


Utilization of Regular Classrooms 

Utilization as evidenced by the building totals 
of Table I indicates simply what proportion of 
rooms or stations are likely to be in use at a 
given time. For example, if room use in a given 
building is found to be at 80 per cent, then we 
may expect about 1 room in 5 to be vacant in 
this building during the day. But building totals 
do not show what specific rooms, or types of 
rooms, are in use and what ones are vacant in 
such a building. 

To show how the acceptance of this figure at 
its face value may conceal a basically unsound 
condition, consider this example. In an 80 build- 
ing city we compute utilization by building to- 
tals and find that the median is 85 per cent. 


SEngelhardt, N..L., School Building Programs in American 
Cities, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928, p. 133. 

*Engelhardt, N. L., and Engelhardt, Fred, Planning School 
Building Programs, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930, p. 263. . 
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Relative Salaries for Different School Positions 


Walter Crosby Eells, Professor of Education, Stanford University 


What should be the relative salaries for dif- 
ferent types of positions in the school service? 
The superintendent of schools, of course, should 
receive more than the classroom teacher. But, 
how much more? A principal should receive 
more than a janitor. But, how much more? 
There is no final and definite answer to these 
questions, but considerable iight can be thrown 
upon them by considering the relative salaries 
for different positions actually found in various 
groups of cities. Common practice throughout 
the country is the best guide we have at the 
present time. In Table I the median salary is 
given for various school positions in cities whose 
population is between 30,000 and 100,000. The 
first column is based upon 204 cities in all parts 
of the United States; the second upon eleven 





California cities; the third is for the city of 

Fresno. 

TABLE I. Median Salaries for School Positions in 

Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 Population, 1930-31 

United States California Fresno 

Administrators 

Superintendent ...... $6,758 $7,200 $6,500 

PRM SUIG. ciicsecs 4,583 5,640 4,500 

Principals 

Seniorhigh ........: 4,281 4,500 4,100 

Juniorhigh ......... 3,353 3,850 3,400 

Elementary ......... 2,646 3,067 3,017 

Supervisors 

Art and music....... 2,544 2,900 2,820 

Teachers 

le 2,141 2,660 2,516 

PUMOF IED ooscs ik css 1,860 2,405 2,097 

Elementary ......... 1,609 1,954 1,936 

Kindergarten ....... 1,609 1,900 1,850 

Others 

EES ee Nika aN 1,651 1,600 1,850 

jo rere eer 1,444 1,600 1,350 





Comparisons of relative salaries for the differ- 
ent groups will be much easier if they are re- 
duced to comparable units. For this purpose we 
shall take the salary of elementary-school teach- 
ers as 100 and express all other salaries in each 


‘column in Table I in terms of this base. Ele- 


mentary-school teachers form decidedly the 
largest class of school employees in the system 
and their salaries are probably the most stable. 
Results on this basis are given in Table II. 





TABLE II. Relative Salaries for School Positions in 
Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 Population, 1930-31 
(Elementary Teachers = 100) 


United States California Fresno 
Administrators 
Superintendent ...... 420 368 336 
WEE, 5450s es 285 289 232 
Principals 
Senior high ......... . 266 230 212 
FUMIGE TBD 60.66 ccc 208 197 176 
Elementary ......... 164 157 156 
Supervisors 
Att and music ....... 158 148 146 
Teachers 
og) 131 136 130 
PUNGE BUR oc ccccecvs 116 123 108 
Elementary ......... 100 100 100 
Kindergarten ........ 100 7 96 
Others 
DE Ha aieaseae ae 103 82 96 
UMED -a5660.a38s has 90 82 70 


The relations given in Table II may be shown 

more clearly if exhibited in graphic form. This 
is done in Figure 1. 

From Table II it appears, for example, that 
throughout the country the average superin- 
tendent in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion is paid four and one-fifth times as much per 
year as the average elementary teacher; in Cal- 
ifornia he receives three and two-thirds times as 


'The salary data in this paper are taken from the Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association, May, 1931, and 
from the Special Salary Tabulations of the Research Division of 
the National Education Association, May, and June, 1931. The 
information was originally assembled for use in an _ intensive 
study of salaries in the school system of Fresno, California. 
See Walter Crosby Eells, Salary and Cost Study of Fresno 
Schools, Fresno, California, May, 1932, 192 pp. 
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FIG. I. Relative Salaries for Various School Positions in 
cities of 30.000 to 100,000 population, 1930 to 1931. 


much; in Fresno three and one-third times as 
much. Similar comparisons may be made with 
the other positions listed. It is noticeable that 
there is the same order of increase in all three 
columns. The most striking variations of Fresno 
from the California figures come in the case of 
administrators, senior- and junior-high-school 
principals, junior-high-school teachers, and jan- 
itors. In all of these Fresno is relatively low. In 
the United States, for example, the average sal- 
ary to janitors is nine tenths that of an elemen- 
tary teacher; in California cities it is eight 
tenths; in Fresno it is seven tenths. Such var- 
iations from accepted practice and state and 





TABLE III. Median Salaries for School Positions in 
Three Groups of Cities in the United 
States, 1930-1931 


Large Medium Small 
Over 30,000 10,000-- 
100.000 100.009 30,000 
(88) (204) (449) 
Administrators 
| i .. .$10,000 $6,758 $5,149 
Assistant superintendent ......... 5.786 4,583 2,950 
Business manager ............... 5,500 3,690 3,200 
Principals 
ee 5,100 4,281 3,613 
unior high school ........... .. 4,500 3,353 2,763 
tlementary (supervising) ....... 3,519 2,646 2,349 
Supervisors 
EE. 02.8 4:5/620.0%) ova Sdhees 4.433 3,413 3,025 
SE sas ieinln a adi vdeo ose 920 2,520 1,875 
Physical education .............. 3,690 2,933 2,344 
Manual training ..... ...... ics Gee 3,050 2,365 
ME ESSE ee eh ce sh akee kes e 3,556 2,693 2,043 
PO GONUUN 65 664.0 sd sa eeede as 3,500 2,800 2,217 
| DESO PO reer ere er 3.383 2,395 1,875 
Home economics ............ re | 2,485 1,832 
EN FS ica8 48 ese Ss «+ 3Ba 2,320 1,888 
Teachers 
Semiet WIG SCHOO! . ok... occ cease 2.731 2,111 1,876 
Tee Tee SEROGL ow ccc ctecces 2.348 1.860 1,619 
EE 055 6. ESS ETO ORS 2,118 1,609 1,428 
IID 504.556. 0.05408 Was e 2.077 1.609 *1,428 
Others 
Ee eee ke eh ee eee 1,715 1.651 1,798 
Clerks (adm. and sup. offices).... 1,581 1.268 1,13 
Clerks (principals’ offices) ........ 1.281 1,046 966 
DE: ME 64.62.0.60.20 0004600008 3,050 2.114 1,892 
pS eT eee ee 1,541 1,444 1,347 


*Kindergarten teachers are not reported separately from ele- 
mentary teachers in cities of 10,000 to 30,000. 
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FIG. II. Relative Salaries for Various School Positions in 
cities of 10,000 to 30,000 population, 30,000 to 100,000 popu- 


lation, and over 100,000 population in the United States, 1930 
to 1931. 


national experience should be taken into con- 
sideration in contemplated revisions of salary 
schedules. 

Similar comparisons for any other city for 
which data are available can easily be made 
with the given group of California cities or with 
the practice in the country as a whole in cities 
of 30,000 to 100,000 population. 

For cities larger or smaller than the group 
thus far discussed, similar information is given 
as to median salaries in Table III. The infor- 
mation in the first column is based upon reports 
from 88 cities of over 100,000 population; that 


in the second column from 204 cities of 30,000 
(Concluded on Page 78) 





TABLE IV. Relative Salaries for School Positions 
in Three Groups of Cities in the United 
States, 1930-31 

Large Medium Small 


Over 30,000-— 10,000- 

100,000 100,000 30,000 
Administrators 
DUNES oko ok ss A cs ewanas 472 420 361 
Assistant superintendent .. ...... 273 285 207 
Business Manager ......... os 260 229 224 
Principals 
Senior high school ....... ...... 241 266 253 
Junior high school .......... nes 212 208 193 
Elementary (supervising) ..... ie? 166 164 164 
Supervisors 
WOUNEENNL, ssa sis eeeinceneees 209 212 212 
ee eee Leer 195 157 131 
Physical education .............. 174 182 164 
Manual training .......... eae 168 190 166 
Ma oe Se 6-6: ida 44'S 4s ia 168 167 143 
a eee 165 174 155 
APE ee ee eee re Pre 160 149 131 
eee 154 154 128 
NIUE 554550-4:4.04 S88 snes : 146 144 132 
Teachers 
Senior high school............... 129 131 131 
Junior high school ......... ie 111 116 113 
rere eee 100 100 100 
MINEO 69.5.6. 65:04e0¥e esse ses 98 100 *100 
Others 
rs data le a6 nee ey ae sa 81 103 126 
Clerks (adm. and sup. offices) .... 75 79 78 
Clerks (principals’ office) ....... 60 65 68 
DY IE 5 bs c:ad co cee teceae's 144 131 132 
TERE, WE sv icassasewceses 73 90 94 


*Kindergarten teachers are not reported separately from ele- 
mentary teachers in cities of 10,000 to 30.000. 
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The Utilization of Elementary School Buildings 


The size of the capital expenditures involved 
in the erection of the modern school plant has 
long since focused attention upon possible econ- 
omies in the planning of these plants. Studies 
of the use actually being made of school build- 
ings are an outgrowth of the movement. Data 
relating to the utilization of secondary-School 
plants have appeared from time to time over a 
period of hardly more than six or seven years 
but have not been extensive in amount. Mor- 
phet’s study’ is the classic in this field and the 
one really extensive treatment. During recent 
years many published building surveys have 
concerned themselves with the objective meas- 
urement of utilization. 

This attention to the measurement of build- 
ing use has, however, confined itself to the sec- 
ondary-school plant. The interested administra- 
tor may, by the use of techniques already many 
times employed, measure the extent of use of 
his high-school plant or plants. Not only that, 
but he will have at his disposal data by which 
he may make comparisons with standards and 
with conditions obtaining in other cities. 

This is not so in the case of an elementary- 
school building. True, the same general tech- 
niques may be employed. They may even be 
simplified. But there is available in literature no 
data setting forth the extent of utilization of any 
considerable number of  elementary-school 
plants. 

This lack of attention to the use of the ele- 
mentary building is probably accounted for by 
reason of the fact that maladjustment of educa- 
tional program to physical plant more readily 
occurs in the secondary school. The curriculum 
is broader, the program more complicated, and 
the building more intricate in its internal de- 
sign. It has not necessarily been assumed that 
there is a dissimilar problem in connection with 
the elementary-school building; still this phase 
of the problem has been neglected. The assump- 
tion has probably been that the more acute 
problem lay with the high-school building. This 
may or may not have been true. 

Recently there has been completed at Min- 
neapolis an intensive study? of the use of all of 
the regular elementary-school buildings, 89 in 
number. In view of the relatively large number 
of buildings concerned, it was thought that some 
of the more significant findings might be of more 
than localized interest. 


Measures of Utilization 

Let it be granted, then, that objective meas- 
ures of building usage are desirable, if not es- 
sential, in efficient school-plant management. 
These measures also serve as standards that may 
be used in the construction of new buildings. 
The common units of measurement are two — 
room utilization and pupil-station utilization. 

The former is concerned not with the number 
of pupils in the room but only with whether or 
not pupils are present. Pupil-station utilization, 
on the other hand, is a percentage representa- 
tion of the ratio between the number of pupil- 
Stations in use and the number available. Ideal- 
ly, the expression “number available” would 
mean not the actual number of stations with 
Which the room is equipped but the maximum 
equipment possible, in conformity, of course, 
with recognized standards. A pupil-station is de- 
fined by Morphet? as “any seat, machine, space 
at a table, or proportion of space on a floor (for 
example, the gymnasium) to which a pupil may 
_*Morphet, E. L., The Measurement and Interpretation of 
School Building Utilization, Contributions to Education, No. 
264, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 

"Fink, Stuart D., ‘The Utilization of the Elementary School 
Buildings in the City of Minneapolis.” M. A. Thesis, University 
of Minnesota, 1930. 

*Morphet, op. cit., p. 5. 


Stuart D. Fink, University of Minnesota 


be assigned for any period or part of a period.” 

It is possible to apply these units — percent- 
age of room or pupil-station utilization — sep- 
arately, or they may be used together. Separate 
application, however, paints but half the pic- 
ture, and can never be satisfactory except for 
supplying a hasty overview. Rooms may be used 
90 per cent of the time and yet be half filled. On 
the other hand, pupil-stations may be 90 per 
cent eccupied and rooms unequipped with sta- 
tions may lie idle. The two measures are mut- 
ually complementary. Each reveals nonutiliza- 
tion in a way that the other does not. 

In the analysis of the Minneapolis situation 
these two measures have been employed. The 
percentages of utilization reported here, how- 
ever, require some further clarification. The in- 
vestigation was not concerned with building uti- 
lization at any except regular school hours. It 
included every regularly scheduled pupil activ- 
ity taking place from the opening of school in 
the morning until dismissal in the afternoon. 
Before-school, after-school, evening, and week- 
end usage was ignored. Use of the buildings by 
adults, or others not enrolled, was treated in the 
same fashion, even though buildings were so 
used during school hours. Rooms used for such 
purposes are essentially vacant rooms, for they 
are available for regular school purposes if the 
need arises. 

The general situation with respect to building 
use in Minneapolis is represented in Table I 
wherein the median percentage of room use by 
buildings is found to be 78, exactly 10 per cent 
higher than the median percentage of pupil-sta- 
tion use. These figures are derived from an an- 
alysis of the 77 permanent buildings in use, 12 
small wooden “portables” or “‘temporaries” be- 
ing excluded. 


TABLE I. Distribution of 77 Permanent Buildings by Per- 
centage of Room and Pupil-Station Utilization 





Number of Buildings 
Percentage of Room Pupil-Station 
Utilization Utilization Utilization 
83-88 17 0 
77-82 27 3 
71-76 18 23 
65-70 9 23 
59-64 3 14 
53-58 2 9 
47-52 0 2 
4146 1 1 
Total number of buildings 77 77 
Percentage range 45-86 41-81 
Median percentage 78 68 
Methodology 


Utilization percentages (Table I) were cal- 
culated by the use of a simplified form of Mor- 
phet’s formula.* These figures, representing util- 
ization of entire buildings, do not, in fact, do so. 
They are, in actuality, an average for each 
building of the percentages of use of only cer- 
tain of the rooms in the building. In general, the 
figure represents au average of all full-sized in- 
structional rooms except gymnasium-auditor- 
iums. Also excluded are storerooms, adminis- 
trative and health suites, locker-shower rooms, 
the heating-ventilating plant, and a few odd- 
shaped, undersized rooms. 


How to Interpret these Figures 

Now just how significant are these figures? 
Do they represent a normal or an unusual sit- 
uation? Such questions are not easily answered. 
Comparable data from other cities are not avail- 
able for elementary-school buildings. Compar- 
isons must be made, if at all, with secondary 
schools. This may be misleading if not done with 
caution. Elementary- and _ secondary-school 
buildings are more or less incomparable from 
the very nature of their programs. Different 


*Morphet, op. cit., p. 21. 
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methods used in making utilization studies must 
also be taken into account. 

Engelhardt® has computed the utilization of 
rooms on the basis of the normal school day as- 
signed to the particular grade occupying the 
room. Another method of computation might 
take as a basis the length of day assigned to 
the highest grade in a particular building. This 
disparity in bases would make cemparison un- 
fair. The use of Engelhardt’s method would 
yield higher percentages. For the purposes of 
this study a third basis has been used. One ob- 
ject of the investigation was to make compari- 
sons from building to building within the city, 
With that end in view it became necessary to 
find a common basis for such comparisons by 
setting up a length of school day that would be 
uniform for all buildings irrespective of grades 
housed. That school day was taken to be 315 
minutes long, because that was the standard 
length of day in the city for the highest grades 
regularly included in the study — grades five 
through eight. Computations, then, were based 
on a 1575-minute school week. The utilization 
of each room in each building was determined 
by calculating the percentage of time the room 
was in actual pupil use each week, using the in- 
tended standard 1575-minute week. 

Any subsequent attempts to compare meas- 
ures of utilization in other situations with those 
presented here must take into account this basic 
unit, a 1575-minute school week. 

Finally, it would seem that instances are not 
infrequent when local situations render a seem- 
ingly low percentage of use quite satisfactory. 
Consider, for example, a city having numerous, 
old, three-story buildings. If the present policy 
of the board of education prohibits the use of 
those third-floor rooms for instructional purpos- 
es, percentages of use for these buildings as a 
whole will be low. In terms of that local situa- 
tion, however, the percentages may be quite sat- 
isfactory. 

Engelhardt and Engelhardt® say tentatively 
that 68 to 80 per cent is representative of best 
practice and that below 60 per cent is not a 
reasonable degree of utilization. Now bearing 
in mind that the figures quoted by the Engel- 
hardts relate primarily to the secondary-school 
situation, that they are tentative, and that 
methodology may vary, the Minneapolis situa- 
tion appears in rather a favorable light. If 68 to 
80 per cent is the range for best practice, then 
only 9 of the Minneapolis schools fall below in 
percentage of room use, though 39 fall below in 
pupil-station use. If 60 per cent is the lower 
limit for reasonable expectancy, then only 4 
buildings fall below in percentage of room use 
and 13 in pupil-station use. 

Utilization of Regular Classrooms 

Utilization as evidenced by the building totals 
of Table I indicates simply what proportion of 
rooms or stations are likely to be in use at a 
given time. For example, if room use in a given 
building is found to be at 80 per cent, then we 
may expect about 1 room in 5 to be vacant in 
this building during the day. But building totals 
do not show what specific rooms, or types of 
rooms, are in use and what ones are vacant in 
such a building. 

To show how the acceptance of this figure at 
its face value may conceal a basically unsound 
condition, consider this example. In an 80 build- 
ing city we compute utilization by building to- 
tals and find that the median is 85 per cent. 


5Engelhardt, N.. L., School Building Programs in American 
Cities, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1928, p. 133. 

*Engelhardt, N. L., and Engelhardt, Fred, Planning School 
Building Programs, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930, p. 263. : 
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Analysis of usage by specific types of rooms may 
reveal that each and every building provides a 
locker-shower room absolutely unused or that 
libraries are used but 10 per cent of the school 
week — this in spite of a rather high building 
average. Obviously space provisions so little 
used, or not used at all, require investigation. 
They may or may not be justified on other 
grounds. 

Building totals, then, are useful for portray- 
ing a general situation, but they become most 
significant when studied in connection with an 
analysis of the use of each type of room in the 
building. 

In this study an analysis of the extent to 
which rooms assigned to the several grades (as 
“homerooms’’) were being used resulted in the 
condition shown in Table II. Within this table 
the grades have been grouped roughly accord- 
mg to the length of time in the school day for 
these grades, those being in session about the 
same length of time per day being grouped to- 
gether. 

It will be noted that regular grade classrooms 
are characterized by almost uniformly greater 
use than is made of the buildings as units (Table 
I). The explanation for this situation is fairly 
obvious. Building totals are derived from an av- 
erage of room totals (Table I). The regular 
classrooms of Table II are the most used rooms 
in each building. Building averages are de- 
creased by reason of special instructional rooms 
being used far less (Table IV) than regular 
grade rooms. 

The fact of upper grade rooms being, in gen- 
eral, more used than the lower is also evident 
(Table II). This is accounted for by reason of 
the fact that upper grades have longer school 
hours. This simple matter of the varying length 
of the weekly time schedule accounts for the 
progressive increase in both types of use 
throughout the grades, excepting only the sev- 
enth and eighth. In the case of these two grades, 
Minneapolis practices departmentalization, so 
that while the school day is no longer than that 
of the fifth and sixth grades, the pupils of the 
departmentalized grades rotate around among 
several rooms, including such special rooms as 
industrial and household arts. Time spent in 
these special rooms necessarily cuts down the 
usage of the homerooms. 
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TABLE III. Actual Median Percentage of Utilization Compared with Normal Maximum Percentages 
by Grade Groups in Regular Classrooms 


Actual Median Per- Deviation from Nor- 


Normal Maximum centage of Utiliza- mal Maximum 
Grade Groups Percentage of tion Percentage 
Utilization Room PupilStation Room Pupil Station 
Kindergarten Preprimary Grade 1......... 77.6 77.3 69.5 —.3 —8.1 
DO 2 COMING 66 siccesiseca dans ceeies 83.1 82.9 71.5 —.2 —11.6 
I as aS SoS 0s aS Sie 5s ee Rela OS RIA 83.1 82.7 76.5 —.4 —6.6 
MI 5 GO 65 a 08 :vsses 8k aeRO aces 87.3 86.9 78.5 —4 —8.8 
MON caiae td hae Hh Op 6-4 BN 6 5:9.8 SORA EVE OE ON 87.3 87.1 79.3 —.2 —8.0 
NPR CRs ee iy Ke Ow Wak WENGE OS 91.4 86.2 68.0 —5.2 —23.4 
PRN eR 666560805: 6 5 Suntiersa-g 4 A146 BNO BNA HOOOCEA SEER RES ae ORR —1.1 —11.0 
ED: MN 560i 6eh6o ude teeth banda besneshecheokbaks Rsrens cin neioeurces —35 —8.45 


In the light of these normal maximums the 
actual median percentages of room and station 
use take on greater meaning, for there may be 
seen to be a surprising degree of correspondence 
(Table III). Each group of grades measures up 
in room use very closely to the maximum that 
may be expected of it, excepting only the sev- 
enth and eighth grades where, as has been ex- 
plained, departmentalization is practiced. 

When pupil-station use is compared with the 
normal maximum, the case is somewhat differ- 
ent, pupil-station use lagging well behind. The 
reason is elemental to this type of study. Unless 
a room or building is used by more pupils than 
it has pupil stations, it can never have a greater 
percentage of pupil-station use than of room 
use. Since rooms are usually provided with sta- 


ally used much less than that. Industrial and 
household arts and facilities will be seen to sur- 
pass other types of special rooms, while the au- 
ditoriums and small activity rooms are least 
used. This condition results in Minneapolis 
from the fact that the several types of special 
rooms are to be found in large and small build- 
ings alike. Now by the very nature of things 
it will be impossible in the Minneapolis elemen- 
tary-school organization for any special rooms 
to be much used unless building enrollment is 
quite large. Where, in this situation, a gymna- 
sium, or perhaps an auditorium, is provided in 
a small 10-room building, it will necessarily be 
less used than in a building with twice the en- 
rollment. Consequently the conclusion seems in- 
evitable that the provision of space for special 


TABLE IV. Median Percentage of Room and Pupil-Station Utilization for Several Types of Special Instruc- 
tional Rooms 


IndustrialH ousehold Gymnasium- 


Arts 
Median percentage of room utilization....... 67.5 
Median percentage of pupil-station utilization 42.5 
Total number of rooms concerned........... 18 
Total number of buildings concerned........ 15 


tions to accommodate the largest class using the 
room, and since all these stations are not in use 
each period the room is occupied, the percent- 
age of pupil-station use must necessarily be 
lower than that for room use. 

The tendency in Minneapolis is for station 
use to be about 10 per cent lower than room use. 
As far as the regular classrooms of Table III are 
concerned, pupil-station use is 9.9 per cent lower 
on the average, by reason of a notable deficiency 
in the seventh and eighth grades. In these 
grades, stations are used to the extent of 68 per 





TABLE II. Median Percentage of Room and Pupil-Station Utilization of Regular Classrooms by 
Grade Groups’ 


Kindergarten 
Grade Groups Preprimary 1 and 2 4 and 5 
Grade 1 Combined 2-3-4 Combined 5-6 7-8 
Median percentage of room utilization...... 4a 82.9 82.7 86.9 87.1 86.2 
Median percentage of pupil-station utilization 69.5 71.5 76.5 78.5 79.3 68.0 
Total number of rooms concerned.......... 280 33 493 23 312 94 
Total number of buildings concerned....... 77 33 77 23 75 18 





1Medians are calculated from the averages of the several grade groups within each building. For example, 77.3 per cent represents 
the use made of kindergarten, preprimary, and first-grade rooms in the median building of 77 buildings housing such grades. This 
building may have had several rooms housing these grades. The average use made of these rooms in this median building is 77.3 


per cent. 








If, then, the extent of utilization of grade 
rooms, for example the sixth, is so largely de- 
pendent upon the time element, it is pertinent 
to inquire to what degree the several grades use 
their rooms of the total time they each are in 
session. For this purpose the column headed 
“Normal Maximum Percentage of Utilization” 
(Table III) represents a calculation of the per- 
centage of the standard school week (1575 min- 
utes) that each group of grades may be expect- 
ed to be in occupancy of the homeroom. The 
second, third, and fourth grades, for example, 
are in session only 1500 minutes per week, and 
of that time there are certain periods when these 
rooms may be expected to be totally unoccupied 
by reason of physical education, assembly, act- 
ivity, or other periods when the presence of pu- 
pils is required in other rooms of the building. 
The second, third, and fourth grades, then, will 
normally be in occupancy of the homeroom a 
maximum of 83.1 per cent of the standard 
school week. 


cent of the school week in the median school, 
while rooms are in pupil use 86.2 per cent of the 
time. This is a situation which again is to be 
explained largely on the basis of the existing de- 
partmental organization. Each classroom must 
be equipped for the maximum number of pupils 
who are to use it at any period. Consequently, 
if there is one large class section and three small 
ones, stations in all four rooms will considerably 
exceed requirements about three fourths of the 
school day. 
Utilization of Special Rooms 

In spite of the fact that regular classrooms are 
in pupil use a gratifyingly large proportion of 
the time each grade is in session, the same situa- 
tion was not found to obtain for all classrooms. 
The explanation is to be found in Table IV 
wherein are detailed the percentages of utiliza- 
tion for the several types of what may be called 
the special instructional rooms. 

Each of these types of rooms is available for 
use 100 per cent of the school week but is actu- 


Type of Room 
Full-Size Small 
Activity Activity 


Arts Auditoriums Auditoriums Rooms Rooms 
42.5 48.5 12.5 36.2 28.7 
27.0 No Data NoData NoData No Data 
28 71 5 90 18 
16 69 5 44 13 


types of rooms must be justified on other bases 
than a high percentage of utilization. 

It will, of course, be quite possible in a small 
building with a small enrollment to provide a 
variety of special classrooms and to so adminis- 
ter the instructional program that each room is 
used every minute of the school day. Under 
such conditions room usage will be very high 
but underusage will inevitably be reflected in 
the percentage of pupil-station use. A class may 
not be in two places at the same time. If half 
of the class goes to the gymnasium and the other 
half remains in the homeroom, pupil-station use 
might suffer in consequence, though room use 
may appear in a very favorable light. The com- 
plementary nature of the two measures of use 
is here well illustrated. 


The Problem of the Special Room 

This failure of special rooms, as groups, to 
measure up to the use standards maintained by 
regular classrooms presents a most difficult ad- 
ministrative problem. Here are rooms that do 
not justify their existence by high or even mod- 
erately high percentages of use. The administra- 
tor must weigh the educational advantages of 
these facilities against the capital expenditure 
involved in equipping and maintaining them for 
what amounts to-part-time use. If they be 
deemed a necessary part of the elementary- 
school plant, then there still remains a problem, 
one that must be decided locally. That is, shall 
specialized rooms become an integral part of all 
elementary-school buildings or shall they be lim- 
ited, for economy’s sake, to buildings of a cer- 
tain minimum size? 


Service Rooms 

A really complete study of utilization in any 
given building should take into account not only 
instructional space but other types as well. The 
instruction carried on in a building is facilitated 
by supplementary services and by an adminis- 
trative organization. Among the various serv- 
ices are the provisions for administrative quar- 
ters, a nurse, perhaps, lunchroom, locker-showet 


(Concluded on Page 78) 
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ESSEX COUNTY GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Guilbert and Betelle, Architects, Newark, New Jersey. 


Vocational Building to House a Vocational School 
The Essex County Vocational School for Girls 


The vocational school has presented to school 
authorities and architects a new type of prob- 
lem, or rather a complicated collection of prob- 
lems, for which there has been very little prec- 
edent in existing buildings and in well-estab- 
lished educational procedure. The essential dif- 
ficulty in planning a vocational school arises 
from the fact that a great variety of activities 
is carried on, each requiring a special type of 
room with distinctly different equipment, furn- 
iture, and machinery. The character and content 
of the courses is anything but fixed, and improve- 
ments and changes are being constantly made 
not only from year to year but even within a 
given school year. The vocational school offers 
a wide variety of courses, and it is not uncom- 
mon that a single building has groups which 
come for one day each week, other groups which 
come for the entire day and for every day of 
the school week, still other groups which come 
for short, intensive courses, and finally groups 
which come at night or during a short period 
for a portion of the school year. 

A building which is a complete solution of the 
difficult problem of planning, construction, and 
equipment is the new Girls’ Vocational School 
of Essex County (Newark), New Jersey. This 
school is at once a vocational school, a continua- 
tion and part-time school, an opportunity school, 
an evening school for adults, and a school in 
which short-unit courses, codperative courses, 
and general-improvement courses are offered. 
The purpose is to furnish instruction in the 
fundamentals of a trade and in subjects closely 
related. While the central aim of the school is 
Vocational efficiency, preparation for citizenship 
Is not neglected. 


The school is open to girls at least 14 years 
of age and to adults who desire and who are in 
position to avail themselves of any of its facil- 


i 
| 
fr 


ities. Intensive trade and commercial courses 
are offered in the occupations afforded by the 
community which includes the city of Newark, 
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AUDITORIUM, ESSEX COUNTY GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Guilbert and Betelle, Architects, Newark, New Jersey. a ; 
The auditorium is of modernistic design and decoration, and has a full stage equipment for school plays. The seating capacity 


including the gallery is 656 persons. 
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DETAIL OF MAIN ENTRANCE, ESSEX COUNTY GIRLS’ 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, NEWARK. NEW JERSEY 
Guilbert and Betelle, Architects, Newark, New Jersey. 

This portion of the building is the only part on which money 
has been expended for architectural details or ornament and is 
built of limestone. The rest of the building is of severe and 
simple character. 


the cities of Montclair and Bloomfield, and the 
smaller villages of East, West, and South Orange 
and Irvington, as well as Nutley and Belleville. 
These communities range in character from in- 
tensely industrial and commercial centers to 
medium class and fine residential sections. The 
courses offered include: 

Art trades — applied design, craftwork, dress design, 
fashion illustration. 

Beauty culture. 

Food trades — cooking, cafeteria and tearoom work, 
tearoom management. 

Mother’s assistant. 

Needle trades — dressmaking, garment making, mil- 
linery. 

Business trades—clerical work, typewriting and 
duplicating. 

Dental assistance. 

High-school co6perative courses. 

Half-time codperative courses in retail selling. 

The school has a very practical approach to 
the usual difficult questions of length of course, 
entrance, graduation, etc. There is no fixed time 
for the completion of any course, and the stu- 
dents may enter and progress according to their 
best ability. While terms begin in September 
and February, there is practically no limit to 
the arrangement of classes. 

The school is operated on a strongly modified 
Dalton plan which allows for the greatest 
amount of independent work in_ individual 
progress. Teachers plan with the students, and 
the girls are given an opportunity to budget 
their own time and spend it on subjects where 
it seems to be of greatest need. 





ESSEX COUNTY GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Selling methods, merchandising, and fashions are taught, and 
the girls are given practical experience in selling many of the 
products made in the school. 
Students Selling in the School Store. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, ESSEX COUNTY GIRLS’ 
Guilbert and Betelle, Architects, Newark, New Jersey. 


The school conducts a strong employment bu- 
reau for placing its graduates. 

The building which houses this most interest- 
ing school is a three-story structure of modern- 
istic design, developed in gray stone and buff 
brick. 

The building has been planned for maximum 
efficiency in the use of space, and great care has 
been taken to maintain the unity of the several 
courses and departments. 

The ground floor contains eight standard 
classrooms, a lunchroom with kitchen, a cook- 
ing laboratory arranged on the unit plan, ad- 
vanced science kitchen, lockers and storage 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


space, shower rooms and toilet rooms, and a den- 
tal technician’s department. The last- mentioned 
room is arranged adjoining an exit and includes 
a large waiting room and restroom for the use 
of the “patients” which provide the practice op- 
portunities for the students. 

The first floor, which is entered through a 
wide vestibule that gives admission to the main 
lobby and the auditorium, is strongly depart- 
mentalized. Adjoining the main entrance on the 
one side there are the offices for the principal 
and his staff and the other side there is a com- 
pletely equipped retail store through which the 
products of the school are sold. Large adjoin- 
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BEAUTY CULTURE LABORATORY, ESSEX COUNTY 
GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Here the girls are given scientific training in the fundamental 
methods and principles of beauty culture work in all its phases, 

together with shop management, etc. 


DENTAL ASSISTANTS’ LABORATORY, ESSEX COUNTY 
GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, NEWARK, 
NEW JERSEY 
Students in this course are sought after in dentists’ offices, 
because they are not only trained in dental assistants’ work, 
but are also good office assistants, accustomed to keeping records 
and doing stenography and typewriting. 


ing rooms are used for millinery and dressmak- 
ing. A room measuring 24 by 60 ft. is devoted 
to power-machine operating in which children 
who intend to enter the needle trades are given 
experience under typical manufacturing condi- 
tions. A large beauty-culture laboratory finds 
not only a great number of applicants as stu- 
dents but has a constant supply of practice ma- 
terial in the nature of students. Additional sew- 
ing rooms, cooking laboratories, locker rooms, 
an office for the teachers, and three classrooms 
are to be found on this floor. The main floor of 
the auditorium, which measures 60 by 68 ft., 
and which has a complete stage, occupies the 
center of the building. A gymnasium at the rear 
measures 55 by 70 ft. 

On the second floor the central room in inter- 
est is the library and reference room. There are 
also on this floor three large sewing rooms, a 
general-science laboratory, six classrooms, a 

ee ee - ey ee ee pay Oars suite of two large rooms for the business trades, 
LABORATORY IN THE NEEDLE TRADES DIVISION, ESSEX COUNTY GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, 


NEWARK. NEW JERSEY and a large room for the art and craft trades. 
Here the students are taught all about the different fabrics, together with cutting, dyeing, and batik work. 
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n- MAIN ENTRANCE LOBBY. ESSEX COUNTY GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL MEDICAL INSPECTION ROOM. ESSEX COUNTY GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
NEWARK. NEW JERSEY NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
ne The walls of the entrance lobby are of glazed brick of different colors in a modernistic rhis unit adjoins the laboratory for the Dental Assistants, elsewhere illustrated. The illus- 
design. Attractive show windows are on each side wall and in these the students are trained tration shows the doctor making a medical examination of a pupil while the nurse is taking 
In show window decoration. the pulse, and the instructor in health education is also present. Dressing booths are across 
the rear of the room, while a restroom adjoins 
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POWER MACHINE OPERATORS, ESSEX COUNTY GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Here the pupil is taught the making of garments in quantities 


operate only one machine, but the pupils in this school are 
the ordinary xarment worker. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, ESSEX COUNTY GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
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. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
under factory conditions. The average worker knows how to 


taught all phases of the work and have a great advantage over 
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. NEWARK, NEW JERSE\ 


Guilbert and Betelle, Architects, Newark, New Jersey 


Locker rooms, toilets, and storage rooms com- 
plete this floor. 

Considerable attention has been given in the 
finish of the building to meet the especial needs 
of the activities carried on in the various rooms. 
The floor material ranges from terrazzo to 
maple and linoleum according to the room. 
Wood trim has been generally held to a mini- 
mum, and the walls and ceilings are generally 


plastered. The entrance has been made partic- 
ularly attractive by the use of harmoniously 
colored enameled brick, marble stairs, and ter- 
razzo floors. The auditorium is modestly dec- 
orated in restrained modernistic style. 

The building is constructed of concrete and 
steel. The heat is supplied by steam, with unit 
ventilation in each room and central fan ven- 
tilation in the auditorium and the gymnasium. 
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A Summary of Published 


Opinion on School Ventilation 


Part III Continued. Annotated 
Bibliography on Schoolroom Ventilation 


V. T. Smith, Bureau of Educational 


Research, University of Illinois 


35. Lewis, S. R., “Practical Ventilation for School- 
rooms,” AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 77:53- 
4; 158; 161. July, 1928. 

In this article Mr. Lewis seems to go over to the 
camp of the window-ventilation supporters. He says 
that “there seems to be some as yet unproved health 
quality in the environment of the pupils in naturally 
ventilated classrooms, particularly where the air sup- 

ply has not all been heated by passing over heated sur- 
faces.’’ He then suggests several “reasonably possible 
agencies” for this assumed superiority of naturally ven- 
tilated rooms, as follows: lower temperature, invisible 
rays, reduced air motion, unheated air supply contain- 
ing sume “vital property,” temperature variations. 

Following this discussion, he proposes some plans for 
installing window ventilation. Finally, he suggests the 
mechanically delivered unheated air entering the room 
in such a way as to be diffused evenly with heated air. 
36. Lewis, S. R., “Some Phases of the Planning and In- 

stallation of School Heating and Ventilating Equip- 
ment,” AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, 66:38- 
40, 145, January, 1923. 

He says that the direct-indirect (air through open- 
ings in outside walls and between radiator sections) 
should be condemned as useless — neither temperature 
nor volume nor dirt can be regulated —at mercy of 
winds must close inlets. 

Indirect works fairly well when there is 40 deg. 
difference in temperature. With any modern heating 
and ventilating system, the windows in any room may 
be raised without affecting the ventilating of any other 
room. 

Direct steam heating with window ventilation is ex- 
ceedingly high in fuel consumption. It requires expert 
attention, a breeze and cold outside. 

In a “split” system the tendency is to neglect ventila- 
tion. It is an advantage to have a system in which the 
room cannot be heated without being ventilated. 

If all cracks are sealed so as to prevent rotation of 
old air, if the electric current is transformed into the 
less noisy direct current, if the air is properly filtered 
and humidified, if there is an automatic temperature 
regulator, if the air is delivered vertically, if the radia- 
tor is incased in a steel jacket to prevent overheating 
nearby pupils by radiation, if there is an individual 
fireproof vent flue from each room to prevent the stair- 
ways from becoming chimneys in case of fire, then, and 
only then, is the unit system desirable. 

Direct radiators occupy otherwise valuable space. 

This article is one of the most important in the list 
of articles by school-ventilation engineers. 

37. Lewis, Samuel R., “Ventilating With Window In- 
lets,” AMERICAN SCHOOL BoArD JOURNAL, 66:51-52, 
133, June, 1923. 

In this article Mr. Lewis states some of the disad- 
vantages of the window-ventilation system. He tells of 
inspecting a large school in Michigan where window 
ventilation was found to be very unsatisfactory. He 
says in order for them to produce desirable conditions: 

1. The inlets (teacher-controlled) must be open. 

2. The area must be gauged by outside temperature, 
wind, suction. 

3. The radiators must be heated. 

4. The corridor doors must be closed. 

5. It must be comparatively cold outside. 

6. Frequent freezing of return pipes in very cold 
weather. 

7. Impracticable and undesirable to enforce keeping 


‘of doors to corridors closed. 


8. Corridors should have their own thermostat. 

(Diagram of air currents given.) 

38. Lewis, S. A., “School Building Ventilation,” Heat- 
ing-Piping, 1:494-6. October, 1929. 

In this dialog between Mr. Lewis and Mr. Spafford 
(both editors) Mr. Lewis says: “The importance of 
this subject has been exaggerated. It is only important 
in the north where positive systems are required.” The 
parties to the ventilation controversy seem to be be- 
| coming more tolerant. They are agreeing on reduced 


| volume of air per person, more independence from out- 


side weather conditions, and more appreciation of the 

fallibility of the human element. Ignorance is the cause 

of criticism of mechanical ventilation; ignorance in the 
design and operation of these plants. There is less crit- 
icism than is claimed.” 

39. McLure, J. Rankin, “The Ventilation of School 
Buildings, a study of Present Practices and Costs 
in the Light of Experimental Research,” Teacher’s 
College Contribution to Education No. 157, New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1924, 
130 pp. (pp. 123-130 is bibliography). 

Mr. McLure begins his study with the brief history 
of ventilation through the stages of: 
1. The supposed injurious effect of carbon dioxide. 
2. The toxic organic substance theory. 
3. The importance of physical properties of air. 
(To be Continued) 
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THE DAYTONA BEACH HIGH 
SCHOOL, DAYTONA BEACH, 
FLORIDA 


The Spanish antecedents of the community 
and semitropical climatic conditions have justi- 
fied the very interesting use of Spanish Colonial 
architecture for the Daytona Beach High School 
at Daytona Beach, Florida. The building is ex- 
tremely severe and economical in design and 
construction. Following Spanish precedents, the 
ornament has been limited to very interesting. 
florid doorways. The warm cream of the plain 
concrete walls contrasts beautifully with the 
varicolored red and yellow tiles of the roof, and 
the blue-gray of the stone ornament at the door- 
ways. 

The building is three stories high, with the 
ground floor on a level with the surrounding 
site. On this floor are the carefully grouped 
units of the home-economics department, the 
science department, the physical-education de- 
partment, and the administrative department. 
The home-economics department has as its cen- 
tral feature the cafeteria, which has adjoining 
it a service kitchen, a cooking laboratory, a 
practice dining room, a laundry, a sewing lab- 
Oratory, and a fitting room. The general-science 
laboratory has adjoining it a preparation room 
for the teacher. 

The general administrative offices of the 
school system which adjoin a front entrance, 
include a general office with public space, a 
private room for the superintendent of schools, 
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Harry M. Griffin, Architect, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, DAYTONA BEACH HIGH SCHOOL, DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
Harry M. Griffin, Architect, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
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Harry M. Griffin, Architect, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, DAYTONA BEACH HIGH SCHOOL, DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
Harry M. Griffin, Architect, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


a meeting room for the board of education, a 
book salesroom, and storage space. The medical- 
inspection department has a separate office with 
a clinic and a waiting room. The gymnasium, 
which is of the simple exercise-room type, has 
adjoining it a large girls’ locker and shower 
room. The boys’ showers, lockers, etc., are ac- 


commodated in an older adjoining building 
which is connected by means of an arcade. 

On the second floor there are three large 
study halls, which serve as home and recitation 
rooms, a music room, a mechanical-drawing 
room, an artroom, a clubroom, toilets, and of- 
fices for the principal. Three special rooms for 


the use of teachers are provided. 

On the third floor there are ten recitation 
rooms, a suite of three rooms for the commercial 
department, a physics laboratory, with prepara- 
tion room, chemistry laboratory, with prepara- 
tion and teachers’ rooms, toilet and _ locker 
rooms, and a large lecture room. The lecture 
room is arranged for larger social and meeting 
groups as well as the science lectures. 

The building is constructed of concrete and 
tile, with a tile roof carried on a wood frame. 
The corridors and stairs are of concrete, with 
specially treated cement surfacing. The class- 
rooms, auditorium, and gymnasium floors are 
of maple. The classrooms are fitted with compo- 
sition blackboards and built-in cabinets. The 
corridors are fitted with built-in lockers. 

The building is heated by means of direct 
steam, supplied by two oil-burning steel boilers. 
Thermostatic control is provided in all class- 
rooms. 

The electric equipment includes semi-indirect 
suspended lighting units, a complete system of 
clock and program signals, a radio installation 
in the auditorium, and intercommunicating tel- 
ephones in all instructional rooms. 

The sanitary equipment includes seat-action 
toilets, chinaware urinals, and china wall-type 
drinking fountains. 

The building was erected near the close of 
the Florida land boom and cost $314,000, or 
27.3 cents per cubic foot. 

The building was designed by Mr. Harry M. 
Griffin, architect, of Daytona Beach, who has 
planned and constructed a large number of 
school buildings in the state. 





ENTRANCE DETAIL, DAYTONA BEACH HIGH SCHOOL, 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
Harry M. Griffin, Architect, Daytona Beach, Florida. 
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MARTHA A. HEYWOOD SCHOOL, TROY, OHIO. 
Albert Pretzinger and Freeman A. Pretzinger, Architects, Dayton, Ohio. 


PL 


A COLONIAL-STYLE 
SCHOOLHOUSE 

The Heywood School at Troy, Ohio 

A school building which rates especially high 
according to the N.E.A. standard for the utiliza- 
tion of space is the Margaret Heywood Elemen- 
tary School, built in 1930-31 at Troy, Ohio, and 
occupied in September, 1931. 

The building serves a well-settled residential 
section of the city in which it is not likely that 
there will be a considerable increase in school 
population. Accordingly the building has been 
planned as a complete unit without provisions 
for enlargement, and the most careful attention 
has been given to conserving the cubic content 
of the building and to allotting a maximum use 
of floor space to instructional purposes. 

The building is designed in the formal Colo- 
nial style and has been worked out in red brick 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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MARTHA A. HEYWOOD SCHOOL, TROY, OHIO. 
Albert Pretzinger and Freeman A. Pretzinger, Architects, Dayton, Ohio. 
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ADDITION TO VAN CLEVE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Albert Pretzinger and Freeman A. Pretzinger, Architects. Dayton, Ohio. 


WHEN THE HIGH SCHOOL OUTGROWS ITS BUILDING 


The Van Cleve Auditorium-Gymnasium was 
begun in 1930 and was completed in 1931. It 
measures 160 by 400 ft. over all, and is entirely 
fireproof. The exterior facing is brick and the 
trim is limestone. The interior construction is 
concrete and steel. The floors and stairs and the 
wall base are terrazzo. The lobby and vestibule 
are finished with marble wainscoting and plaster 
walls and ceilings. The stairways have wainscot- 
ing of ivory glazed brick. The auditorium has a 
maple floor, ivory and green glazed-brick wain- 
scoting, plaster walls, and an acoustical-tile ceil- 
ing. Terrazzo finish floors are used in the raised 
section of the permanent seating. The toilet 
rooms have terrazzo floors and marble wainscot- 
ing and toilet partitions. 

The building is heated by steam. 

The stage has a complete equipment of elec- 
tric lighting devices for theatricals, pageants, 
etc. There is also a full complement of scenery. 

In the basement, which extends only under 
the stage, there are two shower rooms, and space 
for the heating apparatus. On the main floor a 
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large chair-storage room has 
been provided to care for the 
movable seating. There are also 
separate toilets for men and 
women, a dressing room, and 
space for a kitchen which can 
be used when dinners are being 
served. The raised section of 
the permanent seating can be 
entered from the second floor 
of the high school proper as 
well as from the first floor. 

The building has a total seat- 
ing capacity of 1,200 and was 
erected at a cost of $109,000. 
An additional sum of $8,000 
was spent for equipment. The 
cost complete was 25 cents per 
cubic foot. 

The building was planned by 
Messrs. Albert Pretzinger and 
Freeman A. Pretzinger, archi- 
tects, Dayton, Ohio. 
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ADDITION TO VAN CLEVE HIGH SCHOOL, TROY, OHIO 
Albert Pretzinger and Freeman A. Pretzinger, Architects, Dayton, Ohio. 








The High-School Principal’s Annual Report 


J. Fred Murphy, Guidance and Dept. of Social Studies, Senior High School, Logansport, Indiana 


Undoubtedly, every high-school principal at 
one time or another, asks the question, “What 
reports shall I make this year?” The question 
could be answered more readily if the principal 
had at his disposal information pertaining to 
the present administrative practices in making 
reports. Recently, I secured some interesting 
facts concerning the present status of the high- 
school principal’s annual report (not statistical) 
to the superintendent and board of education. 
These facts should aid the high-school principal 
in determining the advisability of formulating a 
report and should provide the school board and 
the superintendent with criteria for judging the 
reports of the high-school principal. 

Although a small percentage of high-school 
principals make such reports at the present 
time, school administrators, in general, are grad- 
ually placing more emphasis upon this practice. 
One hundred and forty-two principals in 35 dif- 
ferent states informed me that they did not 
make annual reports of this nature. However, 
93 usable annual reports were received from 
high-school principals in towns and cities of 24 
different states. 

General Features of Annual Reports 

These 93 high-school principals’ annual re- 
ports were from both junior and senior high 
schools. In fact, 75 of them were received from 
six-year, four-year, and three-year high schools, 
and the remaining 18 from three-year junior 
high schools. All of these reports had been made 
within the past five years. 

It was interesting to note that 65 of the an- 
nual reports were from high schools having en- 
rollments from 225 to 4,129 students (six-year 
high school). The enrollments were not given 
in the other 28 reports. The majority of these 
65 reports were from high schools having an 
enrollment between 900 and 1,500 pupils. More 
reports were received from high schools having 
enrollments ranging from 225 to 900, than from 
high schools having enrollments ranging from 
1,500 to 4,129. 

High-school principals in the eastern and cen- 
tral states placed more emphasis upon this type 
of report than in any other sections of the United 
States. In fact, principals in Maine, Pennsyl- 


vania, Illinois, New Hampshire, Wisconsin, In- 
diana, Massachusetts, and New Jersey contrib- 
uted 15, 12, 11, 5, 5, 4, 3, and 3 reports, respec- 
tively. 

Of the 93 reports, 54 were formulated and 
presented to the superintendent and board of 
education in the month of June; 13 in July; 11 
in January; 5 in March; 4 in May; 2 in each 
of the months of April and December; and 1 
in each of the months of February and August. 
None of the principals formulated annual re- 
ports in the months of September, October, and 
November. 


The Public Use of Reports 


The 93 principals were in agreement that the 
annual report should inform the public, as well 
as the superintendent and the board of educa- 
tion, concerning the achievements within the 
school during the past year, the success, or fail- 
ure of a new procedure used in the school, the 
problems confronted during the school year, and 
the recommendations for the ensuing year. 

Furthermore, the principals prepared their 
annual reports in sentence-paragraph form. 
Most of the materials were presented in con- 
crete and specific terms in order that persons of 
all levels and walks of life might understand the 
educational report. Although the reports were 
in essay form, 86 of them contained figures oc- 
casionally in order that certain facts might be 
emphasized, such as summary of enrollment, 
number of graduates, frequency of faculty meet- 
ings, number of tuition students, etc. 

Of the total number of reports studied, 59 
were printed; 19 typed; 10 mimeographed; 
and, 5 hectographed. 

In preparing these reports, the principals em- 
ployed two distinct methods. In one method, the 
principal assumed the complete responsibility 
for collecting and compiling the materials used 
in the report. In the other method, the principal 
merely compiled and organized his annual re- 
port upon the basis of the factual information 
furnished him by the heads of the various de- 
partments and teachers within the school. The 
majority of the principals employed the former 
method. 
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TABLE II. Comparison of the Ratings of Thirty-five Items Reported Most Frequently in 
High-School Principals’ Annual Reports by Three Different Groups of School Administrators.a 


aColumn 1 ‘“Ttem necessary.” , 
Column 2 —‘“Item desirzble, but not necessary. 
Column 3 “Item undesirable. 


Column NC—‘‘Item not checked.” 
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Analysis of Annual Reports 

After determining these general characteris- 
tics of the annual reports, a thorough analysis 
was made of each one from the standpoint of 
the items, or subjects reported. The frequency of 
each item was checked. The items in the 18 re- 
ports received from three-year junior high 
schools were tabulated with the items in the 
other 75 reports obtained from six-year high 
schools, four-year senior high schools, and three- 
year senior high schools. 

It should be noted at this point, that the ma- 
jority of the reports failed to contain headings, 
or subheadings for the subjects discussed, which 
meant that the specific items reported, were of 
necessity taken from the content of the ma- 
terials. This partially accounts for the fact that 
a total of 125 different subjects were contained 
in the 93 annual reports. The frequency of only 
94 items is revealed in Table I. The remaining 
31 items were of minor importance, for each 
one was reported only one time. 


TABLE I. FREQUENCY OF SPECIFIC ITEMS IN 93 
HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ANNUAL REPORTS 
TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND BOARDS 
OF EDUCATION 


Item Frequency 

1, TOE: BN ose sis o sas cc ices scaiaddscs 65 
2. Department Achievements within the School........ 44 
3. General Review of Athletics for the School Year..... 34 
4. High-School Clubs and other Student Organizations.. 33 
5. Physical Education and Health Program............ 31 
6. Honors Awarded the School in Contests............ 30 
7. Library Activities, e.g., Codperation with Public 

MN 9 5a ehs- 64.0 sas KE eae ss Ras ek eset 30 
8. Music Organizations, e.g., Band, Orchestra, Glee 

ME asia elevditra-s9-91as-419 Vb 48S SAE T RCT O SCE OR TIE 29 
DF IN 5650.8: 5:65-6:40: 00.05 054.985 0 e08 27 
ee a ge ee ee ee 27 
11. Student-Assembly Programs................eeee05- 25 
ee eee ee rere ree 25 
13. Professional Attitude of Faculty................... 24 
14. Recommendations and Plans for Next School Year... 22 
Ce er ere rrr errs 19 
16. Follow-Up Work of Former Graduates............. 18 
17. Failures, e.g., number, per cent of, etc............. 18 
ES, “FUG WO oo ikea 5.0 ide 6 004950645 4006-08008 > 
19. Special Activities of Students, e.g., Model Assembly 

et SNR ON PINE 55 60.9.3.0.5 a:5-40 46406 ss <4 6 16 
OUTS AE IO oo ooo kn owed otek ae s6s ee eae eS 15 
21, SOV GN TOUMRIOR 5. 65.608 hdd tcaen dd sredoan 15 
22. Faculty Records, e.g., training, activities directed, 

UG Sink: Sb SK 4 O40 enw s SUE Ws wade ON sete eS Rak 14 
Sag II 5.004 5 ne CULE Ook ERS RE eR OIOS 13 
Bs OMNI ia 6s55 CRA ae 44S 5id-F is SOE FEARS A 13 
25. Cafeteria Activities. e.g.. success or failure of, etc... 12 
26. Financial Report of Activities..................... 12 
Sc MeCN, PORCINE 5555 55.45.46 09 0:0 6 kee Sed ae 12 
28. Tuition Pupils, e.g., numbers, cost, etc............. 11 
29. Organization and Administrative Control............ 11 
SD; DUNN WI 642664 0 6.555:04.505 606 S04 688 ake sas 11 
Bh Ne I 55566 :9:5.8 4.66.55 9500 K000 bed kas ae be 10 
Ree Rees, ie MEIN 66-5:8.c-064:4. ade 3c edd eds wa OweS 10 
$3. Students on the Honor Roll. ..........cciccessesccs 9 
el | eee eee ree re 9 
35. Scholarships for Higher Institutions................ 9 
Rs Seat OI IN 6 650-5085 CK6 a Ke 800d aee CEES 8 
37. Banking within the School.....................05. 8 
as Se III i hc diniortien kv 35-6064 0Seeaasae os 8 
eee ME? PIII Soi 055055 094: Via '0's aie eaa haOR EES 8 
WE IEE Sinead deans da boc ods b hati he bao oie 8 
41. Appreciation to Board of Education and Superintend- 

SE Ae Rok Mee AA Vea Pee eka Ore Aate Seek Rawal eaetrs 8 
42. Textbooks Used in the High School................ 7 
ee eT 7 
Pa SE, I 5.5.5.5 GAie o-5:0505s-6. dae Bass Sanna 7 
Os. EM NINN 675 -5.6-5-65.4 Wh ORR 5 5KO0 bk ado ES RES 6 
46. Student Government............ i, ade weanenere 6 


47. Student Military Training 

Reported Five Times— 48. Athletic Expenditures and In- 
come; 49. Investigations and Surveys (Research); 50. Pay Assem- 
blies; 51. Session Rooms; 52. Commencements; 53. Employment 
Bureau for Students. 

Reported Four Times — 54. Cost of Operation; 55. Buildings 
and Grounds; 56. New Textbooks; 57. Pupil-Load Information; 
58. Withdrawal Reports; 59. Occupancy of New Building: 60. 
Transfer of Pupils to Other Schools; 61. Teaching Methods. 

Reported Three Times — 62. Children Requiring Special Edu- 
cation; 63. Cost of Instruction: 64. Improved Office Records; 
65. School Exhibits; 66. Classification of Pupils, e.g., ability 
grouping; 67. Interest of Pupils, e.g., radio receptions: 68. 
Senior Class Play; 69. Gifts to School, e.g., by Senior Class. 

Reported Two Times — 70. Christmas Activities; 71. History 
of the School; 72. Ranking of the Graduates; 73. Annual Cost 
per Capita; 74. Negro Children; 75. Perfect Attendance (Stu- 
dent Honored); 76. Salaries of Teachers; 77. Secondary School 
Classification; 78. Size of Classes; 79. Season Tickets for 
Activities of the School: 80. By-products of the School In- 
struction: 81. Lesson Assignments; 82. List of Cases where In- 
fluences Affected the Pupil: 83. School Handbook; 84. Secret 
Societies; 85. Practice Teachers; 86. Teachers’ Suggestions and 
Criticisms: 87. Swimming Pool; 88. Teaching Pupils How to 
Study; 89. Bulletins for the Faculty: 90. Graphic Illustrations; 
91. Teacher Committees; 92. Noon-Hour Activity Program; 93. 
Extension-Work Students; 94. Special Classes 





Of the complete spread of subjects reported, 
more than one half appeared three or less 
times. Enrollment summary was the only item 
reported more than fifty times. Twelve items 
were reported 25 or more times; 21 items were 
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reported 15 or more times; and, 35 items were 
reported 9 or more times. These frequencies in- 
dicated that the majority of subjects found in 
the annual reports were applicable to only a 
small number of the 93 high schools. 


Ratings of Items Reported Most 
Frequently 


There was no complete uniformity and un- 
animity in subjects reported in the annual re- 
ports, so I attempted to find out the importance 
of each of the 35 items reported most frequently. 
This, I hoped, would help me to determine with 
some degree of accuracy the items to include in 
annual report. 

Table II, therefore, presents the ratings of 
each of the 35 items by each of three groups of 
school administrators. Group I included the su- 
perintendents from whose school systems reports 
had been received; Group II included the super- 
intendents chosen at random from different 
school systems in the United States and exclu- 
sive of Group I; and, Group III included prin- 
cipals chosen at random from different high 
schools in the United States. Fifty-six super- 
intendents in Group I; 97 superintendents in 
Group II; and, 104 principals in Group III 
rated the items. 

It was an evident fact that the three groups 
of school administrators, in general, regarded all 
of the 35 items to be either “‘necessary” or “de- 
sirable but not necessary,” in an annual report. 
They considered Attendance Summary, Enroll- 
ment Summary, Faculty Records, Financial Re- 
port of Activities, Housing Problems, Number 
of Graduates, Organization and Administrative 
Control, Professional Attitude of Faculty, Rec- 
ommendations for the Next School Year, Super- 
vision, Testing Program, and Tuition Students, 
to be the “necessary” items in a high-school 
principal’s annual report. 


Purposes or Functions of Annual Reports 


It appears to me that the principal should 
not be content with knowing only the general 
items to include in his annual report. Certainly 
the purposes or functions of the report, will 
have a direct bearing upon its formulation. In 
my opinion, an annual report of this nature has 
at least five purposes or functions. 

First, annual reports in the business world 
help to develop good will, by pointing out for 
the members of the firm, or public, certain 
achievements, needs, new policies, and unique 
features of the organization. In the educational 
world, the high-school principal’s annual report 
has an opportunity to serve this same purpose. 
This may be termed the public-relations pur- 
pose of the report. 

Second, a new principal in a high school 
would be able to adjust himself to the position 
more readily, if some reference could be made 
to the policies of the school as they existed in 
the past, if accurate information could be ob- 
tained concerning the plant, if factual informa- 
tion were given concerning the former activities 
within the school, and if the definite plans for 
the ensuing school year were understood. 

Third, the formulation of an annual report 
is a means of stimulating the principal to “con- 
tinually check upon” the curricular and extra- 
curricular activities within his high school. 

Fourth, the members of the teaching staff 
would have access to factual information con- 
cerning the curricular and extracurricular activ- 
ities within the school, which would aid to some 
degree in the development of greater instruc- 
tional efficiency. 

Fifth, if the principal of every high school 
should make an annual report each year, there 
would develop a historical value in the proce- 
dure. In other words, annual reports over a long 
period of years should provide an accurate his- 
tory of the high school, and thereby, better en- 
able the principal to direct and achieve his pol- 
icies and functions. 
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MR. A. S. NIBECKER. JR.. 
Chief, Division of School Architecture, 
Board of Education. 

Los Angeles, California 


Mr. A. S. Nibecker, Jr.. who has been associated with the Los 
Angeles board of education for the past eight years as chief of 
the Division of School Architecture, has been honored recently 
by appointment to membership of the Committee on School 
Architecture of the American Institute of Architects. He has 
also been made advisory architect for the Sierra Regional Coun- 
cil. of the Council on School Architecture. The latter appoint- 
ment was made by Dr. William John Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Nibecker is a native of Los Angeles. where he received 
his education. He is a graduate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, specislizing in the subject of architectural de- 
sign. After association with a number of leading architectural 
organizations during his junior years, he began the independent 
practice of his profession. 

Mr. Nibecker is well known among school authorities and 
architects through his work as a designer of bu‘ldings for the 
Los Angeles board of education. 





Recommendations for the Content and 
Form of a Principal’s Report 

The following suggestions appear to have 
practical values in the formulation of the high- 
school principal’s annual report to the superin- 
tendent and board of education. 

1. The month of June —immediately after 
the closing of the school year — is the logical 
month in which to formulate this type of annual 
report. At this time the principal should be bet- 
ter able to give a complete résumé of the school’s 
life with facts vividly in mind. 
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2. Every principal should recognize the fact, 
that the main purpose of this type of report is 
to acquaint the superintendent, board of edu-. 
cation, and public with the high school and its 
activities, accomplishments, or failures, prob- 
lems, and needs. 

3. The number and nature of the items re. 
ported will vary with the size, type, location, 
and administration of the school. Regardless of 
this fact, the principal should consider the fol- 
lowing subjects “necessary” in his report: At- 
tendance Summary, Curriculum Adjustments, 
Departments within the School, Enrollment 
Summary, Faculty Records, Financial Report 
of Activities, Housing Problems, Number of 
Graduates, Organization and Administrative 
Control, Professional Attitude of Faculty, Rec-. 
ommendations for Next School Year, Supervi- 
sion, Testing Program, and Tuition Students, 
Furthermore, it would be “desirable, but not 
necessary,” to include in his report, Awards to 
Pupils, Cafeteria Activities, Clubs and other 
Organizations, Dramatics and Debating, Fac- 
ulty Meetings, Failures, Former Graduates, 
Guidance Activities, Music Organizations, 
P.T.A. Activities, Review of Athletics, Scholar- 
ships Available, School Paper, School Annual, 
Special Activities of the Student Body, Student 
Assembly Programs, and Student Morale. 

4. The sentence-paragraph form is the most 
practical arrangement. If the public, as well as 
the school officials are to profit by the report, 
certainly it must be written in simple diction 
and concrete statements. The principal, there- 
fore, should employ as nearly as possible the nar- 
rative form for his annual report. The report 
should have a definite organization and contain 
distinct headings for each subject or item. 

5. The best method of formulating an annual 
report of this nature would be to have each de- 
partment head within the school submit a review 
of the curricular and extracurricular activities 
for that particular department. The principal 
should compile the results, and make additions 
and changes. 

6. The cost and uses to be made of the re- 
port are the main factors in determining whether 
the report should be printed, typewritten, hec- 
tographed, or mimeographed. However, the 
most economical and serviceable type of an an- 
nual report would be a mimeographed one, for 
copies might be distributed to the patrons of the 
school or other interested individuals as well as 
the school officials, at a nominal cost. 


How Tangipahoa Parish Makes Good Citizens 
of its Foreign-Born Children 
Superintendent T. B. Pugh. Jr. 


The little town of Independence in Tangipahoa 
parish is located in the heart of the strawberry 
and trucking section of Louisiana and boasts of a 
population of 1,700 persons, a large number of 
whom are Italians. 

The land which was formerly composed of pine 
forests is now given over to the cultivation of 
strawberries, which are shipped to all of the im- 
portant markets of the United States and Canada. 

A great many of these Italians have taken ad- 
vantage of our naturalization laws and are now 
American citizens. The Italian has wonderful abil- 
ity, and when this is developed through education 
and environment, he makes a splendid and useful 
citizen. 

Of the 200 students in the high-school depart- 
ment of the Independence school about 65 per 
cent are of foreign descent. Of these parents 
about 60 per cent are unable to read or write the 
English language. Of the 150 in the first grade of 
the school, 130 are children of foreign-born parents, 
50 per cent of whose parents are unable to read or 
write. The children come from homes where 
English is rarely spoken. 





A decade ago, these children rarely remained in 
school more than three or four years. It was a 
rare sight to see a girl of Italian parentage above 
the fourth grade. The enrollment of the third 
grade was about three times that of the fourth 
grade. Today the fifth grade has an enrollment 
equal to that of the third. In the high school today 
one will see a large number of girls of foreign 
parents, some of whom are doing excellent work in 
the senior class. It has been difficult to instill into 
the minds of these parents the necessity of their 
girls receiving a high-school education. These par- 
ents now realize that on the American woman rests 
the responsibility of the home, and that their 
daughters deserve the best. In the home-economics 
work, these girls are taught sewing, cooking, and 
household management. 

The present seventh grade now numbers 60, 
three times the enrollment of the entire high school 
ten years ago. Forty-five of these are children of 
Italian parents. 

To suit the needs of the community, school 
begins in early July, and is not in session during 


the berry season. During this time, the smaller 
(Concluded on Page 78) 
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MR. CLARK T. SHIRK 
President. Board of Education, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


CLARK T. SHIRK 
President, Board of Education, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Clark T. Shirk has been a member of the 
board of education of Lebanon, Pa., since 1927, 
and has been president for the past year. 

Mr. Shirk has made an important contribu- 
tion to education in the establishment of an ac- 
counting system for the Lebanon city school 
system. 

His policy has been economy without in any 
way interfering with the efficiency system and 
its services to children. 

He is chief accountant for the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation (Lebanon Plant) and has 
been engaged during the summer just past in 
special work for the company in California. 

Mr. Shirk is active in all civic and community 
life, being treasurer of the Community Welfare 
Fund and treasurer of the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital. 


ALLEN S. PERKINS 


President, Board of Education, 
Watertown, New York 


Mr. Allen S. Perkins, president of the board 
of education, was born August 22, 1890. 

He was educated in the public schools of his 
native city, being a member of the graduating 
class of 1909, Watertown high school. In 1919, 
he purchased a half interest in the Black River 
Paper Company and at that time became sec- 
retary and treasurer of the corporation. Two 
years later, he became sole owner of the busi- 
ness, and has since served as president. This 
company is one of the largest wholesale paper 
houses in northern New York. 

Mr. Perkins was appointed in January, 1928, 
to fill the unexpired term of one of the members 
of the board of education. In 1928, he was re- 
appointed a member of the board for five years. 
He was elected president May 10, 1932. 

Although Mr. Perkins has the many interests 
of his own business to look after, he has never- 
theless given a great deal of time and energy to 
the affairs of the board of education. During 
the first three years of his term, he served as 
chairman of the finance committee, during the 
fourth year as chairman of the teachers’ com- 
mittee, and for the fifth year he is president of 
the board. 


MR. ALLEN S. PERKINS 
President, Board of Education, 


Watertown, New 


School-Board Heads Who are Making History in American Education 


MR. 
York. Provo, Utah. 

Mr. Perkins is active in civic, religious, and 
commercial organizations of the city and is es- 
pecially interested in movements which contri- 
bute to the welfare of youth. 


DR. JOHN VANDERLAAN 


President, Board of Education, 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Dr. John VanderLaan, recently reélected 
president of the board of education at Mus- 
kegon, Michigan, has been a member of the 
board for the past 39 years. He starts his 
eighteenth year as president of the board this 
fall. 

Dr. VanderLaan was born in Holland in 
1857, and came to Muskegon at the age of 16 
years. After graduating from Hope College, he 
entered the medical school of the University of 
Michigan, graduating in 1880. He has been a 
practicing physician in the city since that time. 

Dr. VanderLaan has been a powerful factor 
in the educational development of Muskegon. 
His influence has been felt by many school ad- 
ministrations. He not only directed the educa- 
tion of his own son, but many others through 
his benefactions have been put through high 
school and university and have had with him 
a permanent home. 

It was through the untiring efforts of Dr. 
VanderLaan that Muskegon Junior College was 
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The contribution made by leaders in the field 
of school administration was never more intense 
and at the same time more gratifying than it is 
at the present time. Those who head the board 
of education, though, are usually identified in an 
intimate way with the economic, civic, and social 
activities of their respective communities. 

Thus, they are also exposed to the influences 
which at times batter their opposition to the 
cause of popular education in the guise of econ- 
omy and retrenchments which are retrogressive 
in spirit and harmful in fact. The country must, 
in the stress and storm of a disturbed condition, 
look to these leaders for that calm steadfastness 
and guidance so essential to the school adminis- 
trative service. 

The biographical sketches here presented were 
in every instance prepared by writers who were 
in close contact with their subjects. They have 
lifted into view the true merits of the persons 
here discussed and thus provided a series of char- 
acter studies well worthy the attention of the 
American school public. 
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J. W. FARRER 
President, Board of Education, 





DR. JOHN VANDERLAAN 
President, Board of Education, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 


organized in Muskegon. Many fine grade build- 
ings, too, are serving successive groups of boys 
and girls, because of his fine vision regarding 
Muskegon’s educational possibilities. 


JOHN W. FARRER 


President, Board of Education, 
Provo, Utah 


John W. Farrer has served as a member of 
the Provo board of education for 32 years. This 
continuous service in the cause of education is 
probably a record in the western states. While 
making this record, Mr. Farrer has taken his 
part in every important educational movement 
which has affected the community. 

He has seen the budget grow from approx- 
imately twenty-five thousand dollars annually 
to a quarter of a million dollars for the same 
period. He has seen the school plant grow from 
two or three small ungraded elementary schools 
to four large elementary schools, two large 
junior high schools, and one large central high 
school. He has helped to promote the change 
in school organization from the original eight 
grades to the 8-2, the 8-4, the 6-2-4, the 6-3-3 
plan in turn, as the respective philosophies have 
established themselves. He has watched the 
teaching load decrease from 55 and 60 to 20 
and then rebound to 40 and 45, as the economic 
structure of the country has been reflected in 
classroom method. 

He has watched the disastrous educational 
effects of epidemic following epidemic. And, he 
has helped in the campaign to guard the health 
of the child and the community and prevent 
epidemics so destructive of educational progress 
through a carefully planned health program 
provided through the schools. The story of his 
service in the Provo schools is a reflection of 
the history of education in Utah. 

Through each of the 32 years of service, Mr. 
Farrer has been unassuming and retiring; ren- 
dering his service and then retreating to his own 
private business as a dry-goods merchant. For 
the 32 years it has been his dream to see the 
day come when to each child would be given 
according to his own interests and capabilities 
for the promotion of Ais own welfare. Because 
of his unselfish service in the promotion of an 
ideal he has lived to see one of the best schools 
of the city named for him and to hear the oft- 
repeated slogan, “A Farrer student is fair, 
honest, and scholarly.” 





New Sources of School Revenue and Tax Reduction for Real 
Property—The Income Tax 


Two of the most important problems before 
the American people now are those of finding 
ways to reduce property tax and of finding 
means of adequate and stable school support. 
The most satisfactory solution of these two 
problems involves the use of new sources of tax 
support for public enterprises in general and 
education in particular. 

Of all the taxes which have been used or are 
being used to support education, that on income 
is perhaps the most logical. Individuals who pos- 
sess greater amounts of education are thereby 
enabled to earn more money, and the security 
of these earnings in turn is dependent largely 
on the education of the rest of society. Educa- 
tion is an intangible asset not liable to taxation 
as property, yet in a modern world it is essen- 
tial to profitable operation of most property. 
The large corporations in normal times take 
from the graduating classes of our schools and 
colleges annually the most promising members. 
The ability and training of these people produce 
large earnings for the corporations and substan- 
tial salaries for themselves. One rural-school dis- 
trict near a city reports a resident who works 
for a company in the city and commutes daily 
from his home in the country. This man’s salary 
is $50,000 a year. His ability to pay tax is equal 
to the combined ability of a score or more of his 
farmer neighbors, yet he pays only a fraction 
of the tax they pay, for he rents his home and 
owns little taxable property. The majority of the 
directors and other key men in our large corpora- 
tions are well educated. It is true that some 
people with large natural ability succeed with 
little education, but in most cases the admittedly 
important native ability has been greatly sharp- 
ened and directed by liberal applications of 
schooling. Furthermore, these major benefici- 
aries of school training tend to move about 
freely and take with them the asset created at 
public expense in the schools. Income taxes on 
state and national basis furnish the best and 
most direct way of using the product of such as- 
sets created by schools to produce revenues for 
schools. 

Beginnings of Income Tax 

Historical. Income taxes have had a rather 
long history in Europe and have been used to 
some extent in America since colonial days. The 
colonies called this a faculty tax and based it 
on income gained in excess of rates for common 
labor. This excess income was supposed to be 
due to special abilities or training and was men- 
tioned as arising from the “pursuit of any fac- 
ulty or profession.” Not until 1821 were these 
designated as income taxes. Massachusetts, 
Virginia, and North Carolina all experimented 
with income taxes in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century and some others in the latter 
half, but it was left to the twentieth century to 
make really effective use of this form of tax. 
Wisconsin in 1911 started this successful use, 
and the reason for the success seems to have 
rested largely on the improved and centralized 
administration there. 

Theory. The theory of the income tax is very 
simple. It assumes that income received indi- 
cates ability to pay taxes. Thus it is classed 
among those taxes which are based on “ability 


to pay” as contrasted with those based on “‘ben- 


efit received.” Some objection is raised against 
the tax on the ground that it penalizes success. 
A man who operates his property with energy 
and brains pays while his neighbor with similar 
property but less care and energy pays nothing. 
Since state income taxes rarely take more than 
6 per cent of even large incomes there seems to 
be little cause for worry on this ground. 


H. H. Davis, Columbus, Ohio 





This is the second art’cle in an important series 
by Dr. Davis. A further paper will appear in 
December.—The Editor. 





Putting Burden Where Least Felt 

The relationship between tax and income is 
not entirely simple and direct. Some considera- 
tion is given to the personal obligations of the 
individuals taxed. A man with wife and children 
dependent upon him for support has less tax- 
paying ability than a single man with the same 
income but with no dependents. It is usually 
considered, too, that ability to pay taxes in- 
creases at a rate greater than that of this in- 
crease of income. A man with $10,000 income is 
thought to have more than twice the taxpaying 
ability of one with a $5,000 income, other things 
being equal. Some tax authorities feel that in- 
comes derived from investments, royalties, or 
like sources should pay a higher tax than those 
in the form of salaries or wages. This is based 
on the thought that such increases are more cer- 
tain than those dependent on the earning power 
of an individual, and therefore subject to de- 
cline as his powers wane. The income tax is re- 
latively simple to administer and the cost of 
such administration usually runs only about 2 
per cent. Some states manage to keep the cost 
of collection as low as 1 per cent or even a little 
less. 


Features of Income Taxes in States 


Income taxes are now in use in about one 
third of our states. Some tax personal incomes 
only, some limit this tax to corporate incomes, 
and some tax both. The common exemptions al- 
lowed are $1,000 or $1,500 for single persons, 
although two states allow less than $1,000 and 
one allows more than $1,500. The common ex- 
emption allowed a married couple is $2,000 or 
$2,500, but there is less uniformity of practice 
here. Several states allow $3,500. The allowance 
for each child or other dependent is usually 
either $200 or $400. Children are considered 
dependent up to 18 years in most cases, and the 
rest count them as dependent to 21 years of 
age. 

Wisconsin is an exception to all the exemp- 
tion figures because it exempts in terms of tax 
paid instead of income. A minimum of $8 tax 
is exempted for a single person and others in 
proportion. In addition to these general exemp- 
tions there are various special ones. Income from 
federal sources, either salaries or bond interest, 
is exempt, of course, by the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. Proceeds of 
life insurance are commonly exempt, but salaries 
paid by the state or its subdivisions are usually 
not exempt. Items which are usually not exempt 
include living expenses (the specific cash exemp- 
tion is supposed to cover this) payment for prop- 
erty improvements, life-insurance premiums, 
and taxes or special assessments for local im- 
provements tending to increase the value of 
property. 

Personal income taxes are usually at gradu- 
ated rates. The first bracket (e.g., the first 
$1,000 of income above exemptions) is usually 
taxed 1 per cent, the next bracket 2 per cent, 
and so on, until a maximum of 4, 5, or 6 per 
cent is reached. Frequently the graduation is in 
fractions of 1 per cent. Utah, for example, taxes 
the first bracket 1 per cent, the next 114 per 
cent, then 114, 134, 2, 2%, 3, 3%, and 4 on 
successive brackets. The size of the brackets 
varies so much as to defy general classification 
—- $1,000, $2,500, $3,000, or $5,000 are com- 
mon sizes in lower brackets. Higher brackets 
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often run $10,000 or more. Corporation taxes 
are usually not graduated but set at a compara- 
tively low flat rate. 


How Schools Share 


Use for schools. Several states use income 
taxes directly for school revenue, others put the 
proceeds into state general funds from which 
school aid as other aids and costs are paid. 

The Arkansas tax is one example of the first 
type, since $750,000 of its annual proceeds is 
set aside for the state educational equalization 
fund. The tax is at a flat rate of 2 per cent for 
corporate incomes. The personal income provi- 
sions are much more complex. Both residents 
and nonresidents are taxed, and there are the 
common exemptions of insurance proceeds, in- 
come from the United States Government, in- 
terest on obligations of the state or its subsid- 
iaries and compensation for accidents, sickness, 
etc. Residents are taxed on income from all 
sources and nonresidents on income derived 
from sources in Arkansas. An exemption of $1,- 
500 is allowed to single persons and $2,500 to 
married couples. A further exemption of $400 
is allowed for each dependent, including children 
under 18 years of age. The rate is 1 per cent 
on the first $3,000 of taxable income, 2 per cent 
on the next $2,000, 3 per cent on the next $5,- 
000, and 4 per cent on the next $14,000, and 5 
per cent on all amounts in excess of $25,000. 
Returns are made to the State Commissioner of 
Revenue on or before May 15, and half of the 
tax is paid at that time. The other half is paid 
six months later. The features of the Arkansas 
law are given much detail in this because they 
illustrate what have come to be almost “‘stand- 
ard provisions” of state income taxes. 


Delaware and Massachusetts Laws 


Delaware also devotes its income-tax proceeds 
to public-school support. The Delaware law dif- 
fers from that of Arkansas, in that it does not 
tax nonresidents or corporations. Its exemptions 
for single persons, married couples, and depend- 
ents are $1,000, $2,000, and $200 instead of $1,- 
500, $2,500, and $400. The rates are 1, 2, and 
3 per cent on the successive brackets of $3,000, 
$7,000 and all in excess of $10,000, and taxes 
are paid quarterly instead of semiannually. 
These differences are evidently merely variations 
of the “standard provisions.” For the calendar 
year ending December 31, 1930, the yield of 
the tax was $2,388,630. 

Another state, or more accurately a common- 
wealth, which devotes income-tax money to edu- 
cation is Massachusetts. Because its law differs 
rather widely from the other two examples it 
should be given some space here. This law taxes 
three major types of incomes; dividends and in- 
terest on stocks, bonds, mortgages or other in- 
tangibles; income from annuities, professions, 
trade and business; and profits from purchases 
or sales of intangible personal property. The 
first group is taxed at 6 per cent, the second 
group at 1% per cent, and the third at 3 per 
cent. 

Personal exemptions are allowed from the in- 
come “derived from professions, employments, 
trade, or business” to the extent of $2,000 for 
a single person, $2,500 for a married couple and 
$250 for each dependent. In addition to the 
usual exemptions of income from the Federal 
Government, etc., there are numerous special 
exemptions concerning intangibles both as to in- 
come and trade which need not be recorded 
here. 

According to the annual report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioner of Corporations and 

(Concluded on Page 72) 
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School Enrollment Grows in 1932 


The figures in the present tabulation have been collected by the Research Department of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL from in- 
formation provided by city superintendents of schools. It indicates that in 250 cities of the United States the elementary school enrollment dropped —1 


per cent, but the junior- and senior-high-school enrollment rose 5.5 per cent and the total enrollment in all day-schools including junior colleges, voca- 
tional schools, and special schools as well as elementary and secondary schools, rose 2.3 per cent. 
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: ENROLLMENT IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, SEPTEMBER, 1932 ENROLLMENT IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, SEPTEMBER, 1932 
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ENROLLMENT IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, SEPTEMBER, 1932 
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ENROLLMENT IN CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS, SEPTEMBER, 1932 
%o All Day Te Elem. 
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The Selection of Teachers for Classroom Instruction 
J. D. Falls, Superintendent of Public Schools, Ashland, Kentucky 


The selection of teachers for classroom in- 
struction constitutes one of the important func- 
tions of a superintendent. “Selection” herein 
should be interpreted as meaning some of the 
important procedures one may follow in order 
to reach a decision and make recommendations 
of teachers to the board of education for formal 
employment. There is an adage as old as the 
organization of the schools themselves, to the 
effect that ‘“‘as is the teacher so is the school.” 
A corollary of this adage may be that as is the 
method of selecting teachers so will be the 
teachers. The chief purpose for the employment 
of teachers should be that the children of the 
community shall be efficiently served educa- 
tionally. Perhaps there is no group of individ- 
uals in this country upon whom has fallen a 
greater responsibility than that of the teaching 
profession. Nearly one fourth of the total pop- 
ulation of this nation is receiving instruction 
from teachers. There is no adequate device 
available by which teaching success and teach- 
ing efficiency can be measured accurately. 
Therefore, the selection of teachers evolves it- 
self into a thorough study of the ability, traits, 
and character of each individual teacher before 
she is recommended, and tendered a contract. 

The first step in the procedure of selecting 
teachers should be taken by the superintendent. 
He should acquaint himself with every possible 
local applicant. If individuals in the system de- 
sire promotions or transfers, they should have 
first consideration. If there are other applicants 
within the community who are specifically qual- 
ified to fill the positions, they should also be 
considered. In the event local teachers cannot 
meet the special requirements, the superintend- 
ent should next proceed to correspond with 
schools of higher learning that are preparing 
teachers to teach. It should be the policy of 
school officials to seek individuals to fill vacan- 
cies, rather than individuals to seek the posi- 
tions. 

The first objective to be reached in the selec- 
tion of a teacher is to determine what subject 
or subjects she will teach. Then one should be 
selected who has these necessary qualifications. 
Teachers should be employed to teach certain 
subjects rather than just to be employed and as- 
signed subjects. That is, when selecting a teach- 
er to teach history, she should not be employed 
and then later assigned the subject of history. 

Instructional Organization 

The type of instructional organization of a 

school system is an important factor in deter- 


mining the method of the selection of teachers. 
It is becoming a common practice in the sec- 
ondary schools of this country to employ teach- 
ers to teach only one or two subjects. It is gen- 
erally acknowledged that most teachers in the 
secondary schools are properly prepared to 
teach only one, two, or perhaps not more than 
three, subjects. The accrediting agencies of the 
secondary schools are recommending that teach- 
ers be employed to teach the subjects for which 
they are properly and professionally qualified. 
That is, teachers are being assigned certain sub- 
jects rather than certain grades containing 
many subjects. The grade assignment was the 
practice under the old lateral organization of 
the elementary schools, and until recently it 
was also the practice in the secondary schools. 
If this specialization is good for the secondary 
schools it is good for the elementary schools. 

Information gained through interviewing 
several hundred teachers indicates that teachers 
are not properly qualified to teach well, more 
than two or three subjects in a grade in the 
elementary or secondary schools. This also re- 
veals evidence that in the elementary as well 
as in the secondary schools, they have their 
choices and would rather teach one or two sub- 
jects, than to attempt to teach al/ of the sub- 
jects in one grade. 

In view of the fact that teachers are better 
prepared to teach some subjects than others, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that they should 
not be assigned to the fourth, fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, or eighth grades where they will have to 
teach all of the subjects, say, language, reading, 
history, arithmetic, geography, spelling, pen- 
manship, health, and, perhaps, music and art. 
For some time superintendents have been as- 
signing special teachers to music and art, but 
if the subjects are properly taught it takes just 
as much skill and special training to teach any 
of these other subjects as it does music and art. 
Why place special emphasis upon just one, two, 
or three subjects in a system? All subjects need 
special emphasis. It seems that the old lateral 
organization of subjects should be supplanted 
by the vertical. 

By lateral it is meant that a teacher is as- 
signed to a grade, teaching all or practically all 
of the subjects in that grade. By vertical it is 
meant that a school system is so organized that 
a teacher will teach part or all of a subject from 
the fourth to the eighth grade, such as arith- 
metic, or history, or geography, or the like. The 
vertical plan of subject organization can be in- 


augurated without additional teachers. If seven 
teachers can teach all of the subjects in seven 
sections, then one teacher can teach one sub- 
ject occurring in seven sections. That is, if histo- 
ry is taught in all of the sections from the fourth 
to the eighth grade, then one or more teachers 
can teach all of the history; others, all of the 
geography; others, all of the arithmetic in these 
various grades. Then, too, this plan is more 
economical; for example, one room can be 
equipped with maps, globes, charts, and the like, 
for the teaching of geography or history, rather 
than attempting to equip partially, several 
rooms for this purpose. Modifications of this 
same vertical organization can be set up for the 
second and third grades, by assigning a teacher 
to a block or group of subjects, according to 
her training and choice, rather than requiring 
her to teach all of the subjects in the second or 
third grade. If the vertical organization is used 
throughout a system, in the elementary schools 
as well as the secondary, then teachers can be 
employed with specific qualifications to teach 
certain subjects for which they are qualified. 


College Training 


A teacher can no longer pursue the average 
academic curriculum for two, three, or even 
four years, and return to her community a well- 
trained teacher in the elementary schools. Such 
preparation may be splendid training for high- 
school teachers, but the colleges of education, 
and teachers’ colleges, can better prepare for 
the special type of training necessary for teach- 
ers in the elementary schools. The teacher with 
her two or more years of training only in the 
academic subjects, with only a sufficient number 
of courses in education to constitute the state 
requirements for a certificate, is little better 
prepared to teach reading, spelling, geography, 
history, and other such elementary subjects, 
than she was when she left the high school. His- 
tory of education, principles of secondary edu- 
cation, philosophy of education, and the like, 
may be splendid background subjects, but they 
seem to be of little value in aiding directly 
teachers to teach. It must be remembered that 
the teacher in the elementary schools needs 
training of a more technical nature in the sub- 
jects she is to teach than she has had formerly. 
She can tell pupils what she has been told, but 
everyone is aware that children will not stay 
told. The teacher must be taught How to teach. 

The public schools are being flooded with 
poorly trained teachers. The higher institutions 
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often receive poorly trained students from our 
public schools. These students in turn often be- 
come poorly prepared teachers and go back in- 
to the public schools of the states to train more 
pupils poorly. Thus the vicious circle in Amer- 
ican education! No superintendent can hope to 
raise the standards of his teaching personnel 
higher than the standards of the teacher-train- 
ing institutions of this country. There should be 
an esprit de corps of the highest type of ethical 
standards, between the trainers of teachers and 
the employers of teachers. The code of ethics 
should be such that recommendations from the 
officials of institutions of higher learning should 
be accepted by school officials without question; 
and recommendations of superintendents or 
principals of applicants for admission in the in- 
stitutions of higher learning, should be highly 
respected. Only the best should be recom- 
mended in either case. 


Specific Preparation 


This is a day of specialization. Very often 
teachers filling formal applications state that 
they have majored in foreign languages, or 
higher mathematics, or the sciences, but that 
they are “willing to teach anything in high 
school, or in the elementary schools” from the 
first grade to the eighth. This type of teacher 
just does not understand her function as a 
teacher. She lacks the proper conception of the 
aims and objectives of modern education. She 
is like the old-time cure-all family physician, 
who carried his own drug store in his saddle 
pockets, his operating room in his kit, and his 
dental offices in his pocket; and who presided 
over the health of the entire community. He 
had his day and blessings on him for the serv- 
ices that he rendered, but he is gone forever. 
The American people no longer want a man to 
take a course in pharmacy and become their 
family doctor, nor to read a text on anatomy 
and become their surgeon, nor to read a treatise 
on the “care of the teeth’ and become their 
dentist. So is the teach-all type of teacher gone 
from the modern school. Teachers should no 
longer be employed to teach all of the subjects 
in any one of the upper grades. Teachers should 
be employed who can teach history, or geog- 
raphy, or spelling, or music, or art. 


Application Forms 

Each school system should have its own ap- 
plication form adapted to fit specifically the 
needs and purposes of the administrative or- 
ganization and the rules and regulations of the 
local board of education. A general application 
form that may be purchased on the market for 
a very nominal fee, usually contains a lot of 
information that is of little value to school of- 
ficials and seldom contains all of the important 
information that is needed in that particular 
school organization. An application form should 
be filed annually by each teacher in the system 
and these accumulative records kept on file in 
the office of the superintendent. These applica- 
tions will show the progress of teachers in their 
training and preparation from year to year. 
Perhaps some of the most outstanding items 
that should be included in all application forms 
should be as follows: 

1. The name of the position which the ap- 
plicant is specifically qualified to fill. 

2. If in the primary department, the grade 
or section of a grade that applicant is prepared 
to teach. (There is a great deal of difference 
in the training necessary to teach any one of 
the different grades in the primary department. ) 

3. The subject or subjects in the interme- 
diate department that an applicant can teach 
best, listed in the order of preference; and 
again, in the order of special training. (It is 
just as important to know what subjects in the 
upper elementary grades one is prepared specif- 
ically to teach as it is to have this same infor- 
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mation concerning high-school teachers. Not 
only should this information be sought but the 
application of it should be practiced.) 

4. The name of the institution which the ap- 
plicant has attended, giving dates of attendance, 
and number of semester hours earned. (It is as 
important for a superintendent to know what 
institution trains the teachers in his system, as 
it is to know the number of hours they have 
earned.) 

5. A list of all subjects which the applicant 
has taken, as evidence of specific qualifications 
to teach the subjects for which she is applying; 
and especially all courses in education. (Every 
teacher should have had methods of, and prac- 
tice teaching in, the subject she is to teach. 
General courses in education are not sufficient. ) 

6. The names and locations of the school 
systems wherein the applicant has been teach- 
ing; the number of years’ experience, and also, 
the subjects taught or the position held and 
dates thereof. (When these data have been of- 
ficially confirmed, they will serve in the opera- 
tion of a salary schedule which includes train- 
ing and experience as bases.) 

7. Letters of recommendation should be ob- 
tained from school officials. (It is a natural 
thing for one to have only one’s friends to rec- 
ommend one. Therefore, the applicant should 
furnish as references, the names of superintend- 
ents and principals under whom she has taught; 
and then the superintendent should correspond 
directly with these school officials. The to-whom- 
it-is-concerned type of recommendation should 
have little or no weight.) 

In addition to these important general items, 
the local application form should include all 
other items covering the rules and regulations 
that the board of education has adopted, per- 
taining to specific traits, qualities, and charac- 
teristics, necessary for a teacher to have before 
she may be elected by that board. 


Other Credentials 


Reference Form. In addition to this infor- 
mation, a reference report form should be sent 
to all of the school officials under whom or with 
whom the applicant has taught, calling for spe- 
cial information relative to character, profes- 
sional attitude, teaching technique, pupil re- 
action in her classes, codperation, classroom 
management, and the like. This form should be 
so arranged that these traits can be checked in 
rank-order columns of, say, superior, above av- 
erage, average, below average, and unsatisfac- 
tory. Such a form will make all assembled infor- 
mation comparable. 

Transcript of Credits. It is highly important 
that high-school and college transcripts be ob- 
tained for each teacher employed in the system, 
and kept on file in the office of the superintend- 
ent. These transcripts should be kept up to 
date by having colleges furnish supplementary 
transcripts for teachers when they take addi- 
tional work. Perhaps the most important infor- 
mation which a superintendent may have in his 
files concerning a teacher is a transcript of the 
work she did while in high school and college. 


Assignment of Teachers 

Consultations with teachers concerning the 
practices among some school officials relative 
to the employment of teachers in many sections. 
indicate that teachers too often are employed 
and then assigned such subjects as may fall by 
chance to their lots. Many types of combina- 
tions of subjects are being assigned to teachers 
regardless of their specific training and their 
ability to teach them. For example, teachers of 
physical education may be assigned art, or pen- 
manship, or mathematics, or the like, even 
though they have had little or no preparation 
to teach these subjects; or teachers who are 
trained in, say, the field of mathematics, may 
be assigned history, or geography, or art, or 
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other nonrelated subjects. In too many cases, 
teachers prepare to teach one subject and are 
assigned other subjects for which they have had 
little or no professional preparation. Too often 
entire faculties are employed in the early spring, 
and are not given their assignments until the 
opening of school in the fall. 


The Lay Attitude 


Often the philosophy exists in the minds of 
the public as well as some school officials, that 
the schools are to furnish positions for teachers, 
rather than that teachers should be employed 
to teach children. It is often prevalent among 
the laymen to hear such expressions as: “Any- 
body can teach my child, she is just in the third 
grade” (or some other primary grade). Too 
often the taxpayer thinks that just amy teacher 
can teach. If a vacancy occurs in the system, 
and a teacher wants employment, the average 
individual cannot understand why this teacher 
should not be employed at once. The idea of 
fitness for the position is often expressed as fol- 
lows: ‘She is a splendid girl,” or “I know her 
father,” or “Her people were teachers,” or “I 
am a taxpayer, therefore, my daughter should 
be employed.” The local citizen who argues his 
inalienable rights by insisting on the employ- 
ment of his daughter or his neighbor’s daughter, 
seldom takes into consideration the rights of the 
40 children whom she will teach, or the 80 
parents of these children, who also have rights 
and privileges. It may be well for one to ask 
himself this question: Which is the more impor- 
tant, the wishes of one teacher, or the rights of 
these 120 people? “Splendid people,” “acquaint- 
ance,” “relatives,” “social heritage,” “taxpayer's 
relations,” “local or nonlocal,’ “married or 
single,” are not necessarily qualifications for 
teachers. What this country needs is teachers 
who can properly lead and instruct children, 
and not that children may be taught in order 
to furnish employment for teachers. If the 
American children could only appreciate fully 
the importance of their schooling, there would 
be tens of millions of hands uplifted, silently 
pleading that their future be better safeguarded, 
rather than that their privileges be sold for the 
political pottage of the older generation. 

Teachers are servants of all the people, not 
pawns in the palms of potential politicians. The 
positions of the teachers of our children should 
be held sacred and inviolate, and the teachers 
themselves should never be driven to the eco- 
nomic status of indirectly purchasing positions 
from selfish school officials in whom the citizens 
have placed their trust. Definite salary scales 
based on certified training and experience would 
eliminate a great deal of the debased, depraved, 
and vicious practice in employing teachers that 
seems to exist in some sections of this country. 

The one and paramount question to be an- 
swered in the selection of a teacher is: Js she 
the most efficient teacher that the system can 
employ under its salary schedule? All other fac- 
tors are subsidiary. Superintendents of schools, 
boards of education, and the entire American 
people, should awaken to the realization that 
the public schools are basic and fundamental 
in the civic, moral, and industrial advancement 
of this country. This nation cannot rise above 
its educational systems. These systems cannot 
succeed without cultured, trained, and sensible 
teachers. This type of teacher cannot be secured 
without precautionary measures on the part of 
those who are intrusted with their selection. 
Every community, every county, every state, 
should place its schools above selfish, petty, and 
political dickering, and should build around the 
public schools a barricade of pride, ethics, and 
child-interest, through which no job hunter, no 
money power, no political pressure can break, 
to rob the American children of the best teach- 
ers that can be secured with the available in- 
come. 
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A Condition versus a Theory in School 
Administration 


HE educators of the country are setting forth in eloquent and 

convincing terms the mission of public education and the neces- 
sity of maintaining the public schools up to high standards. This 
claim cannot be refuted. It is based upon the theory that popular 
education is the mainstay of our stability and perpetuity as a 
nation. 

So much for the theoretical claim. The administrative authorities 
in immediate charge of America’s system of popular education are, 
however, confronted with a condition. That condition implies a 
decline in property values, a diminished tax income, and a con- 
sequent reduction in the school budget. This compels in instances a 
reduction in the length of the school term, a reduction in salaries, a 
curtailment of supplies and equipment, and a halting of building 
projects. 

The question at issue is whether all these things can be done 
without impairing the efficiency of the school system as a whole. 
Will the child suffer, and if so to what extent? This is the problem 
of the school administrator who must manage with the means at his 
command, and make the dollar go as far as possible. 

While the commercial and industrial interests of the country are 
undergoing a readjustment which means a reduction in cost of com- 
modities and labor, it also follows that the cost of government is 
bound to be lowered. If costs are to be maintained, it only follows 
that with a decline in property values and a consequent diminished 
income the tax rate must be increased. Such increases will be resisted 
by the taxpayer on the plea that a lower cost of things logically 
means also a lower cost of government. 

The public schools being an essential and vital part of the govern- 
ment cannot well escape the economic adjustment which is nation- 
wide and general. It is well for the educator to uphold the ideals 
and principles upon which the nation is founded, but it remains for 
the school administrator to square a budget in the light of high 
ideals and accepted principles. He is confronted with a condition 
and not a theory, and must make the best use of the means at his 
command. 

Finally, it must be said that the boards of education throughout 
the land have stood unflinchingly by the schools. They have gone 
with deliberation and circumspection about their task, and have 
proved themselves strong, fearless, and dependable. They have 
weathered the storm with confidence and optimism. They have not 
been unmindful of the ideals which must control popular education, 
they have mastered the perplexing task intrusted to them in the 
preservation of these ideals. 


Tax-Law Revision and School Support 


HE State of California has under consideration, an amendment 
of its present tax laws whose main features are embodied in the 
following: 

1. It is proposed to reduce taxes on real and personal property by 
transferring from the counties to the state the counties’ present 
obligation for the support of schools. 

2. It is proposed to increase the state’s revenues for this pur- 
pose by means of two new forms of taxes; namely, a state tax on 
personal incomes, and a selective sales tax. 
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The proposals are interesting in that they aim to go to the very 
bottom of the problem of state and community taxation. Further. 
more, it may be stated that what applies to the tax situation of 
California applies with similar force to most of the states in the 
Union. There are states that have an equitable and workable income 
tax, but many more have not. There are states that provide ade- 
quately for the maintenance of their schools, but there are also 
states that are woefully behind in the matter of school support. 

Everywhere the cry is raised that the taxation on real estate must 
be lowered. Delinquencies have been piled mountain high. And yet 
in all states the property tax constitutes the main source of govern- 
ment support. With a decline in property values a higher rate of 
taxation must be exacted if the same volume of income is to be 
secured. Will a taxpaying constituency stand for a greater pressure 
upon property holdings ? 

“Today, real and personal property are bearing heavier tax bur- 
dens than ever before. In many instances taxes on farms amount to 
50 per cent, and more, of the total income from the farms. Home 
owners find themselves paying taxes equal to from 12 to 30 per cent 
of the rental expectancy of their homes.” 

So says Dr. Elmer H. Staffelbach, a California tax expert, and 
adds: “On the other hand, the highest rate paid by any public 
utility corporation is 74 per cent of its gross income. And whereas 
the taxes on the corporations are adjusted annually with respect to 
the actual income of the corporation, the taxes on farms and homes 
remain the same regardless of the size of the incomes they produce.” 

It has been obvious for some years that the property tax must 
sooner or later become obsolete. The United States is the last of the 
great countries of the world that still clings to the antiquated prop- 
erty tax as its main revenue producer in support of state and local 
government. The time is opportune to turn to the subject of tax 
reform. 

The educational interests of the country are vitally concerned 
in an adequate support for the schools. Hence they are also con- 
cerned in a revision of the tax laws. The schoolmaster must not only 
be familiar with present tax laws, but he must also know something 
of the principles of taxation as evolved by the century past and 
accepted by the economists of the world over. 

So far as the United States is concerned it must come to the 
realization that the property tax is unsatisfactory and that an equit- 
able income tax must take its place. 


The Board of Education—An American 
Institution 


HILE the modern board of education is the result of an evolu- 


tion in the machinery devised for the government of the 


public schools, it nevertheless happens here and there that the scope 
and function of such a body is misunderstood and the expediency 
for its existence brought into question. 

It has happened frequently within the past decade that a dis- 
gruntled taxpayer has sought the abolition of the school board. A 
futile attempt was recently made in Ohio to introduce a bill which 
sought to abolish all the county boards of education of that state. 
Similar attempts have been made in the past, more particularly in 
abolishing city boards of education. 

The question here arises as to what form of administrative 
machinery shall be devised. Who shall govern the schools? In some 
cities it was suggested that an aldermanic committee should be in- 
trusted with the task. In others it was urged that a city manager 
who directs all public affairs include the management of the schools 
in his job. 

The fallacy of these suggestions becomes clear when the subject 
is properly analyzed. The alderman who is intrusted with local 
governmental affairs embracing the police, fire, and health service, 
and the care of streets and alleys, has no time to look’ after school 
affairs. The city manager, who is supposed to be an engineer versed 
in the construction of sewerage systems, waterworks, roadways, 
and the like, is hardly in a position to preside over the government 
of a school system. 
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The proposals to abolish the school board and intrust the duties 
of such a body upon some other municipal agency are by no means 
new. They have been threshed out to their finality. The result has 
always been that a new understanding of the expediency and service 
of the board of education is secured. The nature of school adminis- 
trative service is such as to require a high type of citizenship in the 
performance of that service, and the enlistment of a body of men 
and women who will give special study to the needs of a school 
system and care to the problems arising therewith. 

It is safe to say that the board of education as exemplified in this 
country is an institution which is typically American and which 


performs a service which is vital to the stability and perpetuity of 
the nation. 


Public Relations Service and the Public Schools 


HERE has been a tendency in recent years to stimulate a better 

understanding between the public and its schools. This tendency 
has received a new impetus in the light of the increased cost of the 
schools and a more scrutinizing taxpaying constituency. The school 
authorities have been more inclined to give fuller information to the 
public press regarding their policies and departures. They have 
recognized the fact that the public, or at least a large fraction there- 
of, wants to be informed. 

The very fact that the school authorities are anxious that the 
public shall know what they are doing and what the schools are 
accomplishing has its beneficent results. The public may not always 
agree with what a board of education or the superintendent of 
schools are doing, but frankness allays the suspicion that something 
may be wrong. Unquestionably public expenditures are scrutinized 
with greater care at this time than ever before. The government of 
the schools comes within the scope of that scrutiny. 

While the expediency of a definite public-relations service, as an 
agency of or adjunct to a school system, has never come into serious 
consideration, it has nevertheless been apparent that someone con- 
nected with a school system must perform that service. The im- 
portance of giving out authentic news of what happens in school 
circles is no longer questioned. The secretary of the board of educa- 
tion may be reluctant in giving out the facts, but such reluctance 
sometimes rests upon a lack of news sense. A superintendent of 
schools may hesitate in discussing school happenings with newspaper 
representatives, and yet he ought to be recognized as the official 
mouthpiece of a school system. Much depends upon his tact and 
judgment in dispensing school news. 

Occasionally a newspaper editor awakens to the value of a public- 
relations service. The editor of the Dispatch, Oneida, N. Y., recently 
said: “The people of the city who are, after all, the owners of the 
schools of the city, should concern themselves with these schools. 
They should know them; they should know the board-of-education 
members; they should make the acquaintance of the superintend- 
ent and his assistants and should come to know the teachers. 

“The education of the young of the city and the surrounding 
countryside is the duty and the responsibility of all, and as it is 
both a duty and a responsibility, it should also become a pleasure 
and a privilege. 

“Let us stand square-toed behind those charged with the educa- 
tion of our young. Let us commend their good work, as we criticize 
if we believe they err. Let us support their efforts in behalf of the 
boys and girls and let us begin by knowing our schools and the 
people who are in charge thereof.” 

The average board of education is bound to receive its share of 
criticism in the course of its existence, but an attitude of candor 
and frankness will silence rather than stir unfavorable comment. 


The Trend of School Litigation 


HE volume of lawsuits adjudicated from time to time in the 
courts throughout the land would lead one to believe that even- 
tually all important points in the school laws would be clarified and 
thus lessen litigation. A study of the legal digests of cases, reported 
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from month to month, affecting school interests, however, indicates 
that such litigation has increased rather than lessened in recent 
years. 

The explanation must be found in the fact that new school laws 
are usually followed by conflicts of interests which are not readily 
adjusted in the light of the simple letter of the new statutes. The 
courts must be called upon to interpret and clarify these laws upon 
disputed points and to render their administration conclusive. 

The bulk of current school legislation rarely involves basic 
changes in the social, economic, or political concepts and provisions 
for education. It is rather directed to strengthen the machinery of 
education by new laws or amendments of old laws, which shall pro- 
vide for more effective creation, alteration, or dissolution of school 
districts, revision of tax methods, and the collection and distribution 
of school funds, broadening the duties and responsibilities of school 
officials, adjusting the business relations of the administrative 
authorities and the professional forces. Such new legislation is not 
always within the grasp of those affected thereby. The right and 
wrong of things in the light of such legislation is not always clear to 
the lay mind. Then, too, someone blunders and innocently becomes a 
violator of the law. Personal animosity sometimes precipitates court 
fights. The taxpayer stands ever ready to contest what he believes 
to be an infraction upon his rights and economic interests. 

There is no question that the economic condition of the country 
has affected litigation as a whole, but litigation over school matters 
as well. The contractor whose claim is contested resorts to the courts 
to compel payment ; the superintendent, principal, or teacher who is 
dropped will assert his or her legal rights, the parents whose son or 
daughter has been chastised will seek redress. In scanning the liti- 
gation entered into in the school field, we find with an unbelievable 
frequency, for instance, the spectacle of a board of education which 
finds itself in the embarrassing situation of having elected two super- 
intendents or principals instead of one, or employing two teachers 
where only one is wanted. These complications usually grow out of 
factional contention. 

Another regrettable situation arises where a school-board member 
commercializes his office by selling land or supplies to the school 
system. The laws covering the relations of the school official and the 
system which he governs are usually quite clear, and yet violations 
are reported with greater frequency than one would ordinarily 
imagine. While these infractions are due to cupidity, they are also 
frequently due to sheer ignorance of the law. 

In general, the courts have been rarely looked with favor upon 
legislation which is a radical departure from long-accepted prin- 
ciples of social justice and personal rights. The original ideas of the 
constitution as to personal and parental rights, as to the rights and 
duties of the state, have been little changed. That attitude has been 
very recently expressed in the so-called Oregon private-school case, 
the Nebraska language case, and various cases affecting the rights 
of teachers and pupils as individuals. Perhaps the most notable 
tendency to change a traditional point of view is found in New 
York and California where the supreme courts have held school 
authorities responsible in case of personal injury caused by evident 
negligence. 

The conclusions drawn from the tendency of increased school liti- 
gation must be in the direction of greater clarity in the laws govern- 
ing school administration and the dissemination on the part of state 
authorities of information regarding school laws. 


School Publicity 


HERE is evidence in numerous communities that school boards 

and superintendents are neglecting the opportunities of publicity 
as a means of promoting school welfare and of preventing the 
agression of destructive and reactionary forces. The silence with 
which many recent attacks have been met is disturbing in that it 
reflects a certain timidity on the part of the professional schoolmen 
or a lack of complete information on the part of the lay representa- 
tives of the community on the school boards. Whatever the cause, 
it is distinctly unwise to let criticisms of the schools pass without 
making dignified, factual statements of conditions. 








The Functions of a Research Department 


Clarence E. Howell, Director of Research, Trenton, New Jersey 


This is an attempt to compile in outline form 
a definite, somewhat comprehensive, list of the 
specific duties which might be assigned to a 
research department in a public-school system. 
In its original form this data was used in an 
attempt to justify the creation of such a depart- 
ment in a particular city. Except that the name 
of the city is omitted, the report remains largely 
as it was when approved by the superintendent 
of schools. The items, comments, and informa- 
tion given were gleaned from many sources, in- 
cluding professional textbooks, magazines, 
letters, printed reports, and my own ideas. 


The Need 

A board of education cannot afford to spend 
school money on the basis of mere opinion, 
when the determining facts should be available. 
Scientific research and investigation is an essen- 
tial working tool of modern management every- 
where, education not excepted. The rule-of- 
thumb worker in public-school work has lost his 
prestige in favor of the man who knows how to 
marshal facts, and who works with reference to 
facts. 

Private industry, as demonstrated by the 
Bell, Westinghouse, Edison, General Electric 
and other companies, has not been blind to the 
possibilities of laboratory research as a valuable 
part of industrial organization. Our national 
Department of Agriculture, with its many ex- 
periment stations, illustrates how government 
and the people have profited by bringing re- 
search to bear upon problems of national im- 
port. 

All decisions made by a school officer should 
be based upon facts. Only by the securing of 
facts as a basis for planning can he, whether 
superintendent, principal, supervisor, or attend- 
ance officer, make intelligent decisions regard- 
ing innumerable questions arising in the school 
system, questions ranging all the way from the 
most desirable type and size of school desk, to 
complicated matters of general policy, curricu- 
lum, and course of study making, educational 
organization, costs, buildings, and bond issues. 

In the last analysis, this department provides 
the means of measuring the success of all other 
departments, and hence its importance cannot 
be overestimated. The money spent in proper 
office equipment, adequate clerical assistance, 
and competent directorship can be considered 
as one of the best investments it is within the 
power of the board of education to make. 

The question in the modern school system is 
no longer, “Shall we introduce research?” but 
“How can the school make research a more 
effective part of our scheme of public educa- 
tion?” 

General Functions 

The general function of the Department of 
Research should be to conduct a continuous 
survey of the school system, and to coordinate, 
extend, and direct research activities within the 
system to the end that reliable data may be 
available upon which to base the educational 
policies of the superintendent and his assistants. 
Tt should be the central clearing house for 
gathering, tabulating, and interpreting statistics 
in any of the fields of schoolwork. 


Authority and Responsibility 

Its authority should be advisory, not admin- 
istrative, working directly under the superin- 
tendent, and responsible only to him, so that it 
may be free from any incumbrance of a mul- 
tiplicity of assignments and obligations. 

By constant study of the schools, it will pro- 
vide the fact basis for their management. Its 
field is the entire system, and its service is in- 
directly to all workers from the board of educa- 


tion to the men in the workshop or store. On 
any problem, from budgeting or cost to the 
standardization of supplies or the handling of 
a case of truancy, this department will furnish 
facts as a basis for decisions. Gradually it will 
become a storehouse of information, so organ- 
ized and filed that it can be drawn upon on 
short notice for a wide variety of services. 

While the main energy of teachers and ad- 
ministrators is given over to the operation of 
the schools, the Department of Research is re- 
lieved of actual teaching and other responsibil- 
ities in order that it may, through untrammeled 
investigation and study, suggest ways and 
means of improvement, discover new things to 
do, try them out, and secure their adoption as 
normal procedure when they prove successful. 
The Department should be carefully protected 
and freed from time-consuming routine or ad- 
ministrative duties that will weaken the effec- 
tiveness of the service it should render. It 
should coérdinate with line officers, but must 
remain essentially a staff organization devoted 
to staff service. 


Specific Field 


The following will give an idea of some of 
the definite activities available to a Department 
of Research in a public-school system. 


1. Cost and Finance 

Possible Special Assignments. To furnish re- 
quested relative cost comparisons, in conjunction 
with the school accountant, concerning such mat- 
ters as — 

a) Pupil costs in different grades and different 
schools. 

b) The cost of teaching different subjects in the 
same grades and in different grades. 

c) The sources of school revenwe, actual and 
possible. 

d) How the city spends its money. 

e). How school money is spent. 

f) Studies and revisions of teachers’ salary 
schedules. 

g) Help on budget studies, preparation, and 
analysis. 

h) Figures on costs per unit, such as per pupil, 
teacher, square yard, or cubic foot. 

i) The efficiency of different types of buildings. 

7) Consumption and cost of supplies by schools, 
grades, and teachers. 

Routine Assignments. None. 

2. Organization and Administration 

Possible Special Assignments. To assist in ob- 
taining facts regarding such matters as — 

a) The internal organization of the schools. 

b) Adjustment of school requirements to capaci- 
ties and needs of the pupils. 

c) Comparison of local with other school sys- 
tems. 

d) Obtain objective data upon which the superin- 
tendent may base recommendations for the im- 
provement of administrative policies. 

e) Location and description of school districts. 

f) City’s rise and rate of growth. 

g) The occupations of the people. 

h) Proper use of clerical service in schools. 

z) Minimum standard achievement requirements 
in all schools alike before promotion is certified. 

7) Population, racial, industrial, and traffic maps 
for the superintendent’s office. 

k) Detailed organization charts showing every 
main group of functions and the offices responsible 
for them. 

Routine Assignments. None. 

3. The Curriculum 

Possible Special Assignments. To carry on stud- 
ies and investigations involving, among other 
things — 

a) Uniformity in interpretation of the several 
courses of study. 

b) Curriculum revisions. 

c) Part-time curricula. 

d) Adult education. 

e) Codperative courses. 
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f) Revisions of time allotments. 

g) Curricula codrdination. 

h) Comparison with other cities. 

i) Subject time allotments in various schools. 

j) Facilities needed for carrying on instructions, 

k) What courses are needed in high school, and 
what demand is there for them? 

Routine Assignments. None. 

4. Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment 

Possible Special Assignments. Information and 
facts regarding such items as — 

a) Present efficiency of the school plant. 

b) Scoring and photographing buildings and 
building conditions to assist in publicity for needed 
school buildings. 

c) The expected life of the plant. 

d) Distribution of plant facilities. 

e) Surveys of population and enrollment trends 
to guide in building program. 

f) Educational objectives and the school build- 
ing program. 

g) Best types of buildings for various kinds of 
curricula. 

Routine Assignments. None. 

5. Reports; Records; Forms; Publications 

Possible Special Assignments. To assist or take 
active charge in — 

a) Editing the publications of the board of edu- 
cation. 

b) Plans for keeping proper information before 
the public through a school bulletin or otherwise. 

c) Devising indexing systems and new forms. 
Routine Assignments 

a) Permanent pupil and teacher record statistics. 

b) Statistics for the superintendent’s annual 
report. 

c) Permanent school records. 

d) Development of cumulative record and report 
cards. 

e) Weeding out obsolete forms. 

f) Revising old forms. 

6. Testing and Analyzing 

Possible Special Assignments. The wide possibili- 
ties of the testing program are indicated by these 
suggestions: 

a) Recommendations based upon the results of 
tests, as to modifications of the courses of study, 
methods of teaching, and pupil classification. 

b) Intelligence and achievement testing relative 
to curriculum, adjustment, and recognition of indi- 
vidual pupil differences. 

c) Intensive studies of certain pupil groups, fol- 
lcwing extensive preliminary tests, to reveal pupils’ 
weaknesses and make it possible to explain to teach- 
ers and supervisors exactly what is wrong, and what 
they need to do to improve. 

d) Devising sets of objective tests definitely rep- 
resentative of the several local courses of study, 
to be available to teachers for their use in checking 
the results of instruction. 

e) Standardization of scores and marks through- 
out the system, to facilitate interpretations and 
comparisons of results. 

f) Studies to account for one or more schools 
doing better or more work than others. 

g) Determine the efficiency of operation of cer- 
tain school units. 

h) Analyze promotion rates. 

i) A long-term study of the effects of ability 
groupings. 

j) Help to teachers, principals, and supervisors 
in planning experiments. 

k) Careful individual studies of pupils two or 
more years behind their proper grades 
Routine Assignments 

a) Maintaining a complete library file of sample 
standard tests. 

b) Select standard tests to be used. and super- 
vise the devising of tests for local needs. 

c) Decide who will take the tests, when they are 
to be given, and by whom. 

d) Attend to the ordering and distribution of 
tests. 

e) Interpreting results of tests. 

f) Supervise and interpret the State Department 
Examinations. 

g) Direct the training of examiners and the giv- 
ing of the Binet-Simon first-grade tests. and all 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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Von 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


Catalog 28V shows a 
Von Duprin device for 
every purse and every 
pur pose. Or see Sweet’s, 
Pages C3217 C3219. 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 














The Whole Idea 


Von Duprin latches are designed and built with one 
idea constantly in mind - - that, without absolute 
certainty of action at all times, a panic device is 
totally useless. 

Unlesss you are sure the device will work when it 
is vitally needed, it is worse than a mere sham, for it 
creates in the minds of the occupants of that school 
a wholly false sense of security. 

Von Duprin devices are so carefully designed, so 
sturdily made, so thoroughly inspected, that, once 
they are properly installed, you can be absolutely 
sure that they will operate properly, even under the 
heavy demands of emergency duty. 

Incidentally, this same careful, thorough workman- 
ship also brings a freedom from upkeep expense which 
cuts the cost of operation to the very minimum. 

For utter safety, for the greatest possible economy, 
we suggest that you ask your architect to specify 
Von Duprins by name, as an item separate from the 
finishing hardware. In that way you make for clean, 
open competition, since all reputable dealers can se- 


cure the devices at the same fair prices. 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CoO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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—Even Though Wet 


i IS in a tunnel connecting buildings in a 
large and well known university. There 
is considerable traffic including much truck- 
ing of food from a central kitchen. Being far 
underground, there is almost always condensa- 
tion from the overhead pipes. As a result the 
original cement floor was always slippery and 
troublesome. 


Then Alundum Tile was installed. It gives 
a safe, firm footing at all times, making truck- 
ing easy even on the ramp. The condensation 
is still present but the moisture does not lessen 


in the least the non-slip effectiveness of 
Alundum Tile. 


There are many places such as this where 
Alundum Tiles have solved troublesome floor 
or stair problems. Can they be of service to 
you? 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


NORTON 


FLOORS 


NTRS COR vels pe tet vd 
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School Board News 


I SOWS 





4 Enid, Okla. The school board has revised its 
accounting system in order to comply with a new 
state law. The new system calls for an annual audit- 
ing of the school expenditures, covering the clerk’s 
office, the school treasurer, and the special-activity 
funds. Previous audits failed to include the special 
activity funds. 

4 Philadelphia, Pa. The limiting of bidders for school 
milk and ice-cream contracts to “invited” concerns 
has been declared illegal by Mr. Walter B. Saul, a 
member of the board. Mr. Saul protested the prac- 
tice of excluding all but a few restricted firms from 
bidding for contracts. Formerly, the bidding was 
limited to Philadelphia concerns, but this year it was 
voted to include a few responsible outsiders to in- 
crease competition and lower prices. 

4 Boston, Mass. The school board has adopted a 
policy of naming unemployed teachers to positions as 
teachers in the evening schools. It is estimated that 
75 per cent of the evening-school teachers are not 
employed in the day schools. 

4 Springfield, Mass. A city-wide study of the prob- 
lems of transportation for school children has been 
started by a special committee of three members of 
the school board. The study was ordered by the board 
following complaints of school patrons that their 
children should be given transportation to one of the 
junior high schools. 

4 Supt. Zenos Scott, of Springfield, Mass., recently 
reported to the school board that the teaching and 
clerical staffs are 100 per cent strong in contributing 
10 per cent of their salaries to the city. Teachers 
listed for substitute work have offered to make simi- 
lar contributions provided one week’s compensation is 
more than $18. 

4 Dodge City, Kans. Under the administration of 
Mr. S. F. Gish, president of the board of education, 
the committee system has been eliminated. All ques- 
tions coming up for discussion are brought before the 
entire board. The plan which is in the second year 
of its operation, has met with the approval of all 
members and is considered quite successful in use. 


4 Waukegan, Ill. The township high school board 
has voted against the refund of night-school tuition 


fees for the present school year. Formerly students 
who attended ciasses 8U per cent of the time were 
refunded their tuition fees. The charge is $3 for stu- 
dents living within Waukegan township, and $5 for 
those outside the township limits. 

¢ McPherson, Kans. The board of education has 
authorized the superintendent of schools to accept as 
many postgraduate students as can be comfortably 
handled. All postgraduate students must pay the cus- 
tomary tuition charge. A number of former students 
had asked permission to enroll as postgraduate stu- 
dents. 

4 El Paso, Tex. The school board has reduced its 
school nursing staff from nine to four nurses for the 
current school year. The school board and the city 
each pay an equal share of the expenses for the nurs- 
ing service. 

4 Hibbing, Minn. The school board has adopted a 
schedule of half-time employment for various school 
positions, including clerks, firemen, assistants in gym- 
nasiums, library assistants, and janitors. The action 
was taken to give more people work. 

¢ Superior, Wis. The board of education recently 
voted a levy of $477,529 for the school year 1933, 
which is a reduction of $109,072 below the levy re- 
quested last year. The major reduction in the levy was 
a return to the board of $49,824 in teachers’ salaries 
as ordered by the board. 

4 Houston, Tex. The school board has adopted new 
regulations for athletics in the senior high schools. 
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SCHOOL PROPERTY 


The total value of all school property in the 
United States in 1930 amounted to $9,302,048. 
The total endowments of all educational in- 
stitutions from public elementary schools to 
private and public universities, etc., was $1,- 
914,656. The total value of educational hold- 
ings was $11,216,704, or approximately 7.2 per 
cent of the assessed valuation of all property 
in the United States in 1928 subject to taxes. 
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Under the rules, the management and control of all 
athletics in the school is in the hands of a council, 
consisting of the superintendent of schools, the direc- 
tor, and assistant director of high schools, the director 
of physical education, and the principal of each of the 
senior high schools. 

The handling of tickets and the receipts are dele- 
gated to a bonded individual designated by the coun- 
cil. The supervision of grounds, play fields, and other 
places where contests are held, are delegated to a 
person appointed by the council to work under the 
direction of an executive committee. 

@ St. Clair, Mo. The school board has adopted new 
tuition rates for the school year. High-school non- 
resident students will be charged $90, and elementary 
pupils $40. : 

¢ El Paso, Tex. The school board recently rejected 
a proposal of Mr. Paul Harvey, a member, that the 
city set up its own insurance for school employees. 
The proposal was defeated when it was explained that 
the school board would be compelled to establish a 
large reserve to pay claims in case of deaths among 
employees. 

Mr. Harvey made the suggestion because he felt 
that a good deal of the insurance business could be 
kept in the city if the board would adopt its own in- 
surance. Last year the school board adopted a group 
life-insurance plan under which it agreed to pay 5 
cents a month on each policy issued. Employees paid 
the remainder of the premiums. Approximately $4,000 
was paid out to the insurance company in premiums. 

¢ Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board recently 
made an allotment of $1,135,000 in insurance on city 
school property. The insurance was distributed among 
50 agents, including 15 companies which had _ not 
previously been represented. The total premiums on 
the-renewed policies amount to approximately $8,000. 

4 El Paso, Tex. The school board has voted to 
allow twin children under 6 years of age to attend 
kindergarten 25 per cent cheaper than other children. 
In other words, it will cost $8 to send two children 
born on different days, but twins will be admitted 
for $6. 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. Under a new policy, the 
school board will retain the $2 fee for night-school 
attendance. Formerly, the fee was refunded to the 
pupil at the close of the night-school season. 

¢ South Bend, Ind. The school board has opened 
the night schools on a self-supporting basis. A tuition 


(Concluded on Page 54) 
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With the aid of Sealex 
Linoleum, Topeka’s 
new $1,750,000 high 
school demonstrates 
what can be done by 
the close collaboration 
of architect and floor- 
ing contractor. Thos. 
W. Williamson and 
Company, architects, 
and O. McCormick 
Rug Company, floor- 
ing contractors, both 
of Topeka, Kansas. 





In Topekas Senior High School 


Topeka, Kansas (population about 65,000) has a 
$1,750,000 high school which the largest cities in 
the country might readily envy. Several acres of 
Sealex Linoleum Floors were installed in this 
splendidly equipped building—in more than 100 
rooms—in over half a mile of corridors. These 
modern school floors offer the highest degree of 
colorful beauty—assure greater quiet throughout 
the building—and cut down maintenance costs. 


The rooms pictured above are excellent examples 
of Sealex Linoleum’s ability to cope with any 
situation. In the Art Gallery, a Sealex Veltone 
Linoleum Floor is decorative—yet does not dis- 
tract attention from the exhibit. In the English 
Room, the Sealex Floor in a cut-to-order tile de- 
sign harmonizes with the old-world atmosphere. 


The gymnasium floor illustrated is also Sealex 
Linoleum, with permanent, inlaid game markers of 
contrasting colored linoleum. Durable, resilient, 
splinter-proof — Sealex Linoleum stands out as 
the ideal gymnasium floor. 


Write us for full information on Sealex Floors— 
and on our Bonded Floors expert installation 
service, in which Sealex materials are backed by 
Guaranty Bonds. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INnc., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


SEALEX 


EINOLEUM FLOORS 
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OU’D almost say he took a mis- 
chievous delight in wearing out 
his shoes—in providing teachers 
and school boards with flooring prob- 
lemstoworryover. Yet he reallynever 
gives these matters a thought. He’s 


just an active, growing boy with rest- 
less feet and an abundance of energy. 

And Johns-Manville has solved one 
of the problems he presents. They’ve 
provided a flooring for schools that 
he, and the millions like him, won’t 
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Hard on Shoes.. Hard on Floors 


wear out even with years of use, 

J-M Tile Flooring thrives under 
school traffic. It has a high resistance 
to abrasion. The constant buffing of 
footsteps over its surface serves only 
to bring out its luster. 









Johns-Manville 
JM 


TILE FLOORING 
Type A 


(Concluded from Page 52) 


fee of $2 a quarter, or $8 a term, is required, in addi- 
tion to the regular enrollment fee of $1. 

4 Chicago Heights, Ill. The school board has pro- 
posed a new plan calling for the sale of tax-anticipa- 
tion warrants for financing the schools. The board re- 
quires a minimum of $32,000 to pay teachers’ salaries 
during the current school term. 

4 Chattanooga, Tenn. The teaching staff has re- 
cently taken up the matter of donating one week of 
their time to the city in free service. The approval of 
the plan means that the schools can be kept open 
nine months instead of eight during this term. A simi- 
lar plan was followed last year which worked out 
satisfactorily. 

4 Brookfield, Ill. The president of the high school 
board has reported that $30,500 in cash has been 
received from the sale of bonds issued under a special 
emergency act of the state legislature. The money will 
be used to pay current bills of the schools already in- 
curred. 

4 San Antonio, Tex. The school board has redeemed 
teachers’ pay warrants to the value of $59,350. The 
warrants will be paid from state apportionments and 
trom back tax collections. 

4 Big Spring, Tex. The school district has this 
year offered a partial-payment plan to taxpayers, in 
order that they may pay part of the taxes of the 
current rolls beginning with September, and continu- 
ing until January 31. As a result, a number of the 
large property owners have paid their taxes. These 
payments have enabled the school board to meet the 
first monthly payroll of the school term. The budget 
for the present school year has been reduced 38 per 
cent below that of last year. Teachers’ salaries have 
been reduced 30 per cent and the teaching load has 
been increased. 

4 Lincoln, R. I. The tuition bill for secondary edu- 
cation for the year totals approximately $45,000, 
according to Supt. John L. Smith. The total covers a 
list of 343 students enrolled in schools in other cities 
and towns. 

4 Rutland, Vt. The school board has ruled that 
the amount to be deducted from a teacher’s salary for 
absence shall not exceed the amount paid the sub- 
stitute. 

4 Two Rivers, Wis. The school board has effected 
a cut of $80,000 in the annual school budget, through 
the elimination of part-time janitors, the temporary 
elimination of a number of subjects, and reductions in 
other operating expenses for the present school year. 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 
AT BUFFALO 


Mary W. Jewett 


More than 400 school-board members attended the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the Associated School 
Boards and Trustees of the State of New York at 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., on October 10 and 11. 

The program was planned to meet the special prob- 
lems confronting school boards at this time due to 
economic conditions. After a welcome by Mr. J. J. 
Egan, president of the Buffalo board of education and 
a response by President Jewett, Dr. George D. Strayer 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, gave a 
forceful and constructive address on ‘Maintaining 
Educational Efficiency and Reasonable Economy Un- 
der Present Economic Conditions.” Dr. Strayer pointed 
out that the cost to society of failing to provide suit- 
able education for all young people is sometimes ex- 
pressed in juvenile delinquency, and that while it cost 
$400 a year to provide custodial care for a delinquent, 
the cost of education, which would decrease delin- 
quency, is in most of our communities, less than half 
that amount. He drew attention to the fact that funda- 
mental changes have taken place in our society which 
impose a large load upon the school. To meet these 
conditions a more generous program should be pro- 
vided. 

Dr. Strayer suggested that studies be made and ad- 
vantage be taken of all possible economies from re- 
adjusted salary schedules, elimination of waste in main- 
tenance and janitorial service, and reorganization of 
schools and classes to provide better utilization of 
equipment and teaching forces. 

Other discussions of the first days’ sessions were by 
Dr. Franklin J. Keller, Principal, East Side Continua- 
tion School, New York City, on “How Can School Re- 
sources Best be Used in the Service of the Unem- 
ployed?”; by C. C. Ward of Buffalo University, on 
“Teacher Training in Service”; by Edward M. Parrott, 
President Lake George Board of Education, on “Wise 
Handling of Ability Grouping in Village and Rural 
Schools”; by Judge G. M. Cheney, Corning, on 
“Training Children in School for Helpful and Intelli- 
gent Community Life”; by Herbert S. Weet, Superin- 
tendent of Rochester Schools, on “How Far Would 
Changes in the State Education Law Help the Present 
Economic Emergency”; by Theodore Zornow, Roches- 
ter Schools, on “Can Our Schools Train Children for 
Helpful and Intelligent Community Life”; by Chester 
A. Pugsley, Professor of School Administration, Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo University, on “Reducing and 
Handling Student Failures”; by Thur Smith, President 


Nor does this long-lived flooring 
require more than a minimum of 
care. An ordinary brush or broom 
—an occasional wash-down with 
soap and water — is all that’s neces- 
sary to keep it clean and attractive. 
Inks won’t stain it . . . neither will 
ordinary acids. 

This floor is comfortable . . . quiet 
... and safe for hurrying feet. 


The rich colors in which this flooring is 
available will add warmth and cheer to 
the appearance of your school buildings. 
12 solid colors and 8 mottled colors are 
offered, in tiles from 3 in. to12 in. square, 
to combine with any decorative scheme. 

In two thicknesses, 1/8 in. and 3/16 in., 
the cost of J-M Tile Flooring is compar- 
able with linoleum of the same thickness. 

Because all good flooring needs skillful 
laying, Johns-Manville has appointed 
Authorized Flooring Contractors in over 
300 cities to serve you. 

Send for the booklet, ‘“‘Underfoot 
Overhead,” giving full details. Address 
Johns-Manville, 292 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Central Rural School District Boards Association, on 
“Do Rural Schools Fit Children for Rural Life”; and 
by Harry L. Case, Junior Extension Leader of Chenan- 
go County, on “Benefits of 4-H Club Work in Rural 
Education.” 

The Annual Banquet was addressed by Dr. Frank 
Parker Day, president of Union College, Schenectady, 
on the subject, “What Are Schools and Colleges Try- 
ing to Do?” He said, “Let us hope that the school 
and college of the future may encourage in all young 
minds a generous attitude toward life, a moral sense 
toward others, a love of inquiry, and a search for 
truth. 

At the session on Tuesday, increased state aid in 
education as a method of bringing lower taxes on real 
estate was proposed by Charles A. Brind, Jr., Assistant 
Counsel of the State Department of Education. Mrs. 
John K. Norton, Associate Director of Research of the 
National Education Association, spoke of opportunities 
for increased service to schools in times of depression. 
She said, “Schools are being revaluated as a part of 
democratic society. They are becoming laboratories in 
which the character of children may grow and devel- 
op.” Clarence S. Marsh, Dean of the University of 
Buffalo, discussed adult education. He said, ‘Adult 
education no longer is an apologetic attempt to make 
up for loss of opportunity in youth. 

At the business session, President Raymond S. Jewett 
reported that 37 new member boards had joined the 
Association during the year, bringing the total mem- 
bership to 282 boards. Mr. Jewett suggested the need 
for a change in the curricula of both elementary and 
secondary schools, in order to train pupils to meet 
changed conditions. ; 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President — 
Guy W. Cheney, of Corning; vice-presidents —H. H 
Leonard, East Aurora; Harold L. Fuess, Waterville; 
Dr. James T. Ivory, Binghamton; Mrs. Charles 0O. 
Judkins, Glens Falls; James H. Anderson, New Ro- 
chelle; and G. Burchard Smith, Freeport; Treasurer — 
Dr. Frank Quackenbush, Northport; Executive Com- 
mittee — Mrs. Henry G. Danforth, Rochester; Charles 
G. James, Hornell; Mrs. E. L. Robertson, Syracuse; 
Mrs. Florence Hartman, Amityville; Harry S. Riven- 
burgh, Hudson; A. M. Farnsworth, Camden; Execu- 
tive Secretary — W. A. Clifford, Mount Vernon. 

The Association voted to affiliate with the Central 
Rural School District Boards Association. A resolution 
was adopted opposing any reduction in state-aid 
money, since such reduction would place an additional 
tax burden upon local real estate. 
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I’ pupils consistently make lower marks 1n 
one classroom than in the others... don’t 
be too quick to blame the teacher. Instead, make 


this simple test for the Twilight Zone.* 


Take a phone book. Then go into that class- 
room and open the book at random. Can you read 
any name, address, and number rapidly and with- 
out effort? You should be able to do so readily— 
for the telephone book is scientifically designed for 
perfect legibility under proper light. If you can’t 
—if you have to squint and draw the book closer 
to your face—the pupils are not getting enough 
light to do their best work. 


The difference between a good and a poor grade 
is often the difference between adequate lighting 


and the Twilight Zone. 


If you are doubtful as to the adequacy of your 
lighting, call in a Lighting Specialist from the 
Westinghouse office near you to make an accurate 
test—and when installing new equipment, specify 
Sollux Luminaires, controlled by Westinghouse 
Light-sensitive Relays, to rid you of the Twilight 
Zone. Thus you will eliminate the most common 
cause of the defective development of young eyes. 


*That deceptive half-light between obvious darkness and adequate illumination. 
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f her pupils’ marks 


ave low! 
TEST 


* 


Sollux Luminaires will bring your 
building out of the Twilight Zone. 


.Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Lighting Specialists will help you plan an effective lighting system 
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DO NOT GRIND 


THE SEED CORN 


When the depression is over the children, now coming up in the unending school ranks, will be 
older by several years. Outside the traditions of families and the memory of tragedies being enacted 
in hunger and death, this generation will forget, just as all others have forgotten, the lessons of the 
depression. Not a man who reads this but has read the story of the “hard times” of 1873 and of 


1893, and not a man who reads this but was convinced that the halcyon days of 1922 to 1929 would 
last forever. 


But, our school children are our national Seed Corn. Stunted bodies will be less conspicuous as a 
result of the present depression than those which followed any similar period in modern history. 
We have made some slight progress in public health and public relief to know how to care for the 
physical needs of the poor in times of great distress. The physical condition of the American people, 


because of scientific diet prescriptions and limitations of the poor, is better than in any other similar 
period in our history. 


But, what about our educational growth? 


Fortunately, we can see physical suffering and hunger, and become sensitive to the need. The 
stunting of the human mind by reduced school service can never be measured or defined. It is 
possible to rob a child of his birthright to an education, but the robber will always escape 


unpunished. The child cannot defend itself; in later life, the uneducated man is unable to define or 
correct his lack of training and opportunity. 


The Seed Corn of the Nation is the generation now in school. We can deprive it of its educational 
opportunity, and even the parents cannot argue effectively the loss. The demand for public economy 
is growing so persistently that an endless chain of school blunders is ahead, unless the school 


authorities watch each step and literally stand between the schools and a national calamity. 


The “Regular School Trade” is powerless to argue the point. On its part, even the weakest expression 
of concern is met by the silly charge of a “selfish motive.”’ The conviction of truth and the sugges- 


tion of unselfish interest seems to be impossible in the disturbed state of public opinion. 


The “Regular School Trade” is carrying on, despite curtailed consumption and unfair demands for 
price reductions. Research, new models, improved methods of production, are going forward. 
Faith in the schools as the safeguard of the Seed Corn of the Nation, is quite as positive in the 
“Regular School Trade” as the faith we bespeak for the taxpayer in his legal representative—the 


School Board. The “Regular School Trade” has a professional approach quite up to the standard 
of our American life and living. 


When the American people understand that the “Regular School Trade” needs a profit for self- 
preservation, and that it gains its profit only as it sets up a fine professional service for the school 
children of America, then will there come a change of attitude and confidence. The schoolbook 
publishers, to illustrate, are neither profiteers nor leeches on the American school system. More 
professional service has gone into making schoolbooks, school benches, teaching devices, school 


equipment than into the “tools of service” in most of the professions. 


Let’s be fair and face the truth. The “Regular School Trade” has made a very important contri- 
bution. While the public support of education is measured in dollars, the American mind is able 
to grasp the professional contribution of school merchandise. The American people have demanded 
quality. The “Regular School Trade” has met the demand with a product. 


Frank Ghures 


Publisher. 
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HOLOPHANE sets the 


standard for a// the illuminating 
requirements of modern schools 


It is easy to find the book you want when the library is lighted with 
Holophane. The backs of all books are so well illuminated—from floor 
to ceiling—that the titles are easily read. Holophane provides scientific 


illumination for AUDITORIUMS 


. . BLACKBOARDS . . . CAFE- 


TERIAS . . . CLASSROOMS, STUDY ROOMS and LABORATORIES 
OFFICES .. . CORRIDORS . . . LIBRARIES and BOOKSTACKS ... 
GYMNASIUMS and OUTDOOR AREAS. 


Have your architect or electrician check your lighting needs with 


Holophane engineers. 


Holophane Company, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Offices also in San Francisco and Toronto. Works, Newark, Ohio. 


HOLOPHANE PLANNED LIGHTING 
produces the greatest amount of useful light 


Ceconor 

















HOLOPHANE at HARVARD 
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C school Law 


School Lands and Funds 


School purposes mean anything those in charge have 
the right to do in regard to school purposes. — Wright 
v. Loring, 263 Ill. App. 440. 


Schools and School Districts 

_County school trustees are held vested with discre- 
tion to determine whether statutory power to detach 
territory from one school district and annex it to 
another should be exercised (Vernon’s annotated civil 
Statutes, art. 2742f and note).—Prosper Independent 
School Dist. v. Collin County School Trustees, 51 
Southwestern reporter (2d) 748, Tex. Civ. App. 

An order detaching territory from one school dis- 
trict and annexing it to another was held not invalid 
because leaving adjustment of indebtedness to the 
future (Vernon’s annotated civil statutes, art. 2742f, 
§ 2).-—Prosper Independent School Dist. v. Collin 
County School Trustees, 51 Southwestern reporter 
(2d) 748, Tex. Civ. App. 

_ The finding of a county judge that a petition was 
signed by sufficient qualified voters to authorize an 
election on the question of consolidating school dis- 
tricts was held conclusive as against an attack made in 
quo warranto proceedings after an election and the 
rendition of a consolidation order (Vernon’s annotated 
civil statutes, art. 2806).— State v. Lester, 50 South- 
western reporter (2d), 386, Tex. Civ. App. 

School-District Government 

A school board of a first-class district was held im- 
pliedly authorized to prescribe requisites of general 
meetings (Oreg. code of 1930, §§ 35—-1009, 35—1101, 
35—1105, 35—1115).— Stoddard v. District School 
Board for School Dist. No. 91 in Jackson County, 12 
Pacific reporter (2d) 309, Oreg. 

A meeting of a school board called for a special 
Purpose is a “special meeting.’ — Stoddard v. District 
School Board of School Dist. No. 91 in Jackson 
County, 12 Pacific reporter (2d) 309, Oreg. 

The “regular meeting” of a school board is one con- 
vened at stated time and place pursuant to a general 
order, statute, or resolution-—Stoddard v. District 
School Board for School Dist. No. 91 in Jackson 
County, 12 Pacific reporter (2d) 309, Oreg. 

School-District Property : 

A school district had authority to employ counsel 

to bring suit for school taxes—Harding v. Raymond- 


ville Independent School Dist., 51 Southwestern re- 
porter (2d) 826, Tex. Civ. App. 

A school district cannot escape responsibility for 
gross negligence of its contractor in burning rubbish 
(Remington Complete Statutes, § 5647) —Babcock v. 
Seattle School Dist. No. 1, 12 Pacific reporter (2d) 
752, Tex. Civ. App. 

That a school district is supported by public taxa- 
tion affords no ground for relieving it of responsibility 
for gross negligence of the contractor resulting in fire 
damage (Remington Complete Statutes, § 5647) — 
Babcock v. Seattle School Dist. No. 1, 12 Pacific re- 
porter (2d) 752. 


School-District Taxation 

A statute authorizing a taxpayer’s suit to recover 
money unlawfully expended by public officers, boards, 
or commissions, restricts the right to recover to men- 
tioned instances (Mich. public acts of 1929, No. 94).— 
Culver v. Brown, 243 Northwestern reporter 10, Mich. 

The money paid by a school district for authorized 
services and supplies could not be recovered, notwith- 
standing the school district director furnished the serv- 
ices and supplies (Mich. complete laws of 1929, § 
7692; Mich. Public Acts of 1929, No. 94).—Culver v. 
Brown, 243 Northwestern reporter 10, Mich. 


Teachers 

In the absence of a statute to the contrary, a school 
board, if authorized to employ teachers, has a right 
to exercise that superiority at any regular meeting. — 
Stoddard v. District School Board for School Dist. 
No. 91 in Jackson County, 12 Pacific reporter (2d), 
309, Oreg. 

Under a statute authorizing a school board “at a 
general or special meeting called for that purpose” to 
hire teachers, teachers could be hired at regular meet- 
ings, without giving notice of purpose thereof (Oreg. 
code of 1930, 35—1105).—Stoddard v. District School 
Board for School Dist. No. 91 in Jackson County, 12 
Pacific reporter (2d), 309, Oreg. 

In the absence of a statutory or constitutional pro- 
vision, restricting the power of a school board to make 
contracts for teachers’ services to those contracts only 
which conform to the budget, such restriction could 
not be implied —Stoddard v. District School Board for 
School Dist. No. 91 in Jackson County, 12 Pacific 
reporter (2d) 309, Oreg. 

A statutory right to bring a proceeding regarding 
the amount of a school budget was held not to imply 
that pending such proceeding, the school board could 
not hire teachers (Oreg. code of 1930, § 35—1009) — 


Stoddard v. District School Board for School Dist. No. 
91 in Jackson County, 12 Pacific reporter (2d) 309, 
Oreg. 

A teacher’s refusal to prepare her pupils for a con- 
test was held no ground for discharging her from em- 
ployment for the ensuing term (Mo. revised statutes 
of 1929, § 9210).—Burns v. School Dist. of Desloge, 
50 Southwestern reporter (2d) 677, Mo. App. 

The service of a written notice from a school board 
dispensing with services, received by a probationary 
teacher before June 10, was held valid, though the 
clerk sent the notice by unregistered mail (Calif. school 
code, §§ 5.681, 5.682).— Volandri v. Taylor, 12 Pacific 
reporter (2d) 462, Calif. App. 

Language reasonably understood to mean tenure as 
a probationary teacher has been terminated, is suffi- 
cient notice of the termination of such teacher’s 
service (Calif. school code, §§ 5.681, 5.682).—Volandri 
v. Taylor, 12 Pacific reporter (2d) 462, Calif. 

A notice informing a probationary teacher that he 
was not reélected as a member of the faculty was 
held sufficient notice that his services as a teacher had 
been terminated (Calif. school code, §§ 5.681, 5.682).— 
Volandri v. Taylor, 12 Pacific reporter (2d) 462, 
Calif. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


4 The Superior Court at Oakland, Calif., has re- 
cently rendered a decision to the effect that school 
teachers may no longer be classified as substitutes 
after they have served three years in the local schools. 
The court ordered a writ of mandate against the Oak- 
land school district and the board of education in 
favor of Miss Elsie H. Morton, who had demanded 
that she be appointed as a permanent teacher. Miss 
Morton had testified that although she had taught 
three school years, she had been classified as a sub- 
stitute, and had been discharged at the end of each 
year and reémployed at the beginning of the succeed- 
ing year. 

The court ruled that the board of education cannot 
deny classification as a permanent teacher to sub- 
stitutes who have served the necessary time. 


4 The attorney general of the State of Washington 
has given a legal opinion, in which he holds that 
high-school graduates who desire to attend high school 
must be admitted, but that the high school cannot 
establish special classes above the high-school grade 
for such pupils. He has also held that the attendance 
of such pupils can properly be counted for the appor- 
tionment of state and county funds. 
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BASKETBALL I$ HERE 


Have your Gym ready with Circle A 
Bleachers — Truly Comfortable, Safe, 
and Easy to Erect or Dismantle 





Comfort. 
amount of sitting room — comfortably wide 
footboards. Fans don’t get tired and uncom- 


fortable before the game is over. That is im- 
portant. 


Circle A seats provide a reasonable 


Safety. Correct engineering design provides 


adequate bracing against dead weight — sudden 
strain and swaying. All points of stress are 











Tro 


ENROLLMENT IN HIGH SCHOOLS DOUBLES 
IN DECADE 

The U. S. Office of Education, in a statement issued 

on October 6, declares that the enrollment in high 

schools has increased approximately 100 per cent in 


the last decade. There were 2,200,389 pupils enrolled 
in high schools in 1920, as compared with 4,399,422 in 
1930. The increase has been attributed to the move- 
ment to keep adolescents in school rather than en- 
courage them to enter employment at too early an age. 
The total enrollment for all levels of the public 
schools, it was estimated, would exceed 31,000,000 this 
year. 

While the high-school enrollment has_ increased 
nearly 100 per cent during the decade, the elementary- 
school enrollment has increased only 10 per cent. The 
increase in enrollment in first grade was only 3.9 per 
cent. A decrease in the birth rate means that the 
decade 1930 to 1940 will find the elementary-school 
enrollment stationary or decreasing. The nation as a 
whole will not need to build more and more schools 
to supply an ever-increasing demand, but will need 
only to finance the replacement of old buildings. 

Only 10,176 more elementary children enrolled in 
1930 than in 1928. During this period, however, the 
high-school enrollment jumped nearly half a million. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


# Dodge City, Kans. The school authorities have 
adopted a policy of creating more interest in intra- 
mural sports and less in interschool contests. Last 
season 280 boys in the junior and senior high schools 
took part in football and basketball, and it is antic- 
ipated that a larger number will take part in these 
sports this year. 

¢ Carrollton, Mo. The board of education has 
adopted a rule, requiring that all teachers must pass 
a physical examination. Each teacher must present .a 
certificate of -health signed by a competent physician. 
The rule was passed in the interest of both pupil and 
teacher. 

4 Springfield, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
cadet-system: for teachers, to replace the former system 
of substitute teaching. Under. the new plan, a num- 
ber of inexperienced local teachers will be employed 


steel reinforced. Footboards are supported so 
they cannot pull out. 


Erection Ease. 
fasten. Each part locks rigidly to the next. 
No experience is required to set up Circle A 


NEWCAST 


601 S. 25th Street, 


Manufacturers of Circle A Bleachers, Grandstands, Wood 
or Steel, Permanent or Portable. Also: Folding Partitions, 
Rolling Partitions, [School Wardrobes, Portable Buildings. 


There are no bolts or screws to 


as cadets, to do all the substitute teaching and to 
work full time, at a salary of $50 a month. When not 
employed in substitute work, such teachers will assist 
the regular teachers in any work which may be 
assigned to them. The new plan is expected to effect 
a substantial saving in salaries for substitute teachers. 

¢ Shelbyville, Ill. The hourly plan of class periods 
has been inaugurated in the high school this year in 
place of the former 45-minute class period. The change 
has been made as a means of improving the service 


of teachers and of better meeting the needs of stu- 
dents. 


¢ Portsmouth, Ohio. The program for the high 
school during the current school year has been re- 
arranged, with eight period classes of 45 minutes in 
place of seven. The change was made because of a situ- 
ation which had arisen due to a large increase in enroll- 
ment and a decrease in the teaching staff. All of the 
eighth-grade students were enrolled as freshmen, while 
a large number of last year’s graduating class returned 
to take postgraduate work. 


4 Madison, Wis. The school board recently rejected 
a proposal of the auditing committee, for placing 
$624,000 in school insurance in the state insurance 
fund. The handling of the insurance has been placed 
in the hands of the insurance committee for apportion- 
ment among the stock companies and mutuals as in 
the past. It was claimed that the insurance could be 
placed with the state fund, at a saving of 49 per cent 
in premiums. 

¢ Superior, Wis. The public schools of the city 
opened for the fall term, with an enrollment practi- 
cally equal that of 1931. The high schools reported 
a slight gain in enrollment, while the elementary 
schools had a corresponding decrease in enrollment. 

4 Supt. H. R. Peterson, of International Falls, Minn., 
has recently issued his annual report for the school 
year 1931-32, in which he calls attention to some of 
the important activities and accomplishments of the 
schools during the past year. During the year, the 
schools witnessed a major accomplishment in the 
revision of the junior-high-school program of studies. 
The new program calls for an enrichment of the course 
of study, a development of group activities and audi- 
torium periods, and a new schedule for high-school 
classes offering six one-hour periods in the school day. 

During the year a total of 1,569 pupils were en- 
rolled in the schools, of which 691 were enrolled in 
the Falls High School, 318 in the senior high school, 
and:3973-in the junior high school. 

4 New York, N. Y. Renewed contributions of the 





Why is it that so many Universities and Colleges (such as Harvard, Iowa, Loyola, etc.), High 


Schools and Academies (such as Crane, Cohoes, Shaw, etc.) — use Circle A Bleachers or Grand- 
stands? The reasons are several. 





Bleachers — inside or outdoors. After the 
game they can be compactly stored, or removed 
to another location. 

Value and Range. This biggest line of 
Bleachers and Grandstands gives the biggest 
seating dollar value. There is a Circle A type 
for every need — wood or steel — permanent 
or portable. 

Basketball is here. Cash in on the drawing 
power of your team — with good seats at a 
fair admission price. They'll pay it —and 
come back for more if the game is fast — and 
the seats are good. Write today for The Facts 
— they can make you money. 


LE PRODUCTS, INC. 


Newcastle, Ind. 


school staff to the school relief fund amounted to 
$150,000 at the reopening of the schools in September. 
The contributions were made from the August checks 
of the teachers and will be used to provide food and 
clothing for needy school children. The contributions 
represented 70 per cent of the monthly amount con- 
tributed prior to last June. 

4 A junior high school as part of a dual system has 
been conducted in the Dolton School District of 
Dolton, Ill., for the past four years. The junior high 
school is located in the Lincoln School, and the grade- 
school board receives tuition from the high school for 
these pupils. All eighth-grade graduates are permitted 
to choose as between the local ninth grade, or the 
township high school at Harvey. While only 12 chose 
to remain the first year, last year the number was 3}, 
and this year the number had reached 51, or more 
than 50 per cent of the eighth-grade class. The total 
enrollment of the junior high school is 130. 

4 Mendota, Ill. The hour plan and unit assignment 
of work has recently been adopted as an economy 
measure and an educational project. The plan requires 
a reduced number of teachers since the science teach- 
ers do the same work in five periods that was formerly 
done in seven. Some of the advantages claimed for 
the plan are a better chance to make up work, assign- 
ment of work for individual differences, better super- 
vision of study in the particular subjects, requires less 
homework, offers better contact of teacher and pupil, 
takes better care of the poor student, and eliminates 
lost motion in recitation and study hall. 5 

4 Supt. H. Claude Hardy, of White Plains, N. Y., 
has completed arrangements with Station WFAS of 
White Plains, for broadcasting a series of lectures on 
educational subjects. Superintendent Hardy will speak 
each Wednesday afternoon on various subjects of in- 
terest to his wide circle of listeners, and if the plan 
proves successful, other speakers and topics will be 
introduced. 

4 The public schools of Mendota, IIl., have recently 
obtained the use of a fine community athletic field 
which was completed and made ready during the past 
summer. The field, which is 7% acres in size, com- 
prises a turtle-back field, a quarter-mile running track, 
and two 40-yard straightaways. The field was pur- 
chased last October and was prepared for use at 4 
total cost of $15,000. al 

¢ Douglas, Ga. The junior-high-school organization 
was placed in complete operation in the white schools 
this year. The junior high school has a_ separate 
organization, with a modern course of study and mod- 
ern methods of procedure. 
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@ MAIL THIS COUPON! 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 
Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana, 


We might consider treating our gymnasium 
floor with Seal-O-San soon. Rush information 
immediately. 


Name 
Address. 
City 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


BEFORE USING SEAL-O-SAN 


AFTER USING SEAL-O-SAN 


BUTLER FIELD HOUSE 


COACHES...! 


Investigate the Advan- 
tages of SEAL-O-SAN 


for your Gym Floors! 


EAL-O-SAN meets a real need—the thousands 

of requests for information we are receiving 
from schools all over the country prove it. Already 
many big Universities, such as Notre Dame, In- 
diana, Purdue, Michigan, Butler, Iowa and more 
than a thousand other colleges, high schools, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, etc. are already using SEAL-O-SAN 
on their gymnasium floors with genuine satis- 
faction. 


SEAL-O-SAN preserves the wood, gives it a 
beautiful appearance and makes the floor abso- 
lutely non-slippery. It stands the hardest usage 
without showing rubber burns and reduces main- 
tenance cost immensely. 


It may be applied to old or new floors very 
economically and saves more than its cost in low- 
ered upkeep. Use the coupon at the left—let us 
quote you on the cost of treating your floors. 


Canadian Plant, 72 to 76 Duchess St., Toronto, Ont, 
Rocky Mountain Plant, 1429 W. 18th St., Denver, Colo. 


The HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES /nc. 


HUNTINGTON, IND. 
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deachers’falaries 


4 The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York has received a report recommending that man- 
datory salary schedules of teachers and other em- 
ployees be eliminated by legislative action, unless those 
affected take voluntary pay cuts. The report recog- 
nized that “while expenditures for public education 
constitute a major item in local and state taxation, 
educational services are second to none in public im- 
portance, and their efficiency must not be impaired. 

After stating that salaries for teachers have in- 
creased approximately $31,400,000 in the past six 
years, the committee pointed out that ways of re- 
trenchment in the educational budget are the effect- 
ing of economies by means of the most careful han- 
dling of the purchase, distribution, and economical use 
of educational and administrative supplies and text- 
books; the reorganization of the custodial service; the 
reclassification and standardization of clerical service; 
the elimination of all unnecessary positions in the 
administrative staff; and the elimination of unneces- 
sary supervisory positions. 

¢ Seattle, Wash. The school board has accepted an 
offer of the teaching staff to donate three weeks’ work 
in lieu of taking an additional cut in their salaries. 
A total of 2,005 teachers and 250 other school em- 
ployees are affected by the compromise, which is equiv- 
alent to a cut of 6 per cent in salaries. The teachers 
had previously suffered an 11-per-cent salary reduc- 
tion. The total saving as a result of the reductions 
will reach $300,000. 

4 San Francisco, Calif. The school board has started 
to pay $85,000 due the school teachers under a 
supreme-court judgment as back pay. 


@ Joliet, Ill. The school board recently paid out 
$109,484 in cash to the school teachers and other em- 
ployees. The money for the salaries was obtained 
through the sale of $80,000 worth of bonds. The bonds 
were disposed of on terms that the proceeds could 
only be used for clearing up the board’s indebtedness 
and which prevented their application to future obli- 
gations. 

# Manchester, N. H. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, providing for a 10-per-cent cut in teach- 
ers’ salaries, beginning with January, 1933. The reduc- 
tion was made necessary by a cut in the. appropriation 
for the school year 1933. 





HARD TIMES 
AHEAD FOR 
TEXT BOOKS 


Unless they are protected by 


Holden Book Covers 


they will not stand up 
satisfactorily under 


changing weather 


HEAT AND COLD 
RAIN, SNOW AND MUD 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 















¢ Lewiston, Me. The school board has voted to re- 
duce the pay of substitutes. Substitutes in the high 
school will be paid $4 per day in place of $5, and 
those in the grades, $3 instead of $4. 


4 Aurora, Ill. The east side school board has ac- 
cepted an offer of the teachers and school employees 
to teach without pay for two months as a means of 
assisting the board in meeting its budget. The dona- 
tion of service represents an additional cut of 16% 
per cent in salary, making a 25-per-cent cut from the 
salaries of last year. The action became necessary after 
the real-estate valuations had been cut by order of 
the board of review, which resulted in a substantial 
cut in school revenue after the budget had been pre- 
pared. It was voted to maintain a school year of ten 
months. 


4 Dr. Abraham Lefkowitz, legislative representative 
of the New York City teachers’ union, speaking re- 
cently over the radio in New York City, warned 
against reducing teachers’ salaries, holding that pay 
cuts tend to undermine educational standards. He 
pointed out that the movement to decrease salaries is 
contrary to sound public policy and is an unsound 
educational policy. 

For years, said Dr. Lefkowitz, educational leaders 
have striven to attract to the teaching profession the 
highest type of men and women. Today, more than 
ever before, we need teachers of greater ability, wider 
culture, greater sympathy and understanding, and 
broader tolerance. 


4 El Reno, Okla. The school board has adopted a 
sliding salary scale, providing for reductions of from 
8 to 12 per cent in teachers’ salaries. Under the 
schedule, teachers receiving a salary of $975 or less a 
year were given an 8-per-cent decrease, while those 
receiving from $975 to $1,499 were cut 10 per cent. 
Those receiving more than $1,500 were reduced 12 
per cent. 


4 Chicago, Ill. School employees recently received 
checks for two weeks of their overdue pay. The money 
was obtained following the completion of a _ tax- 
warrant arrangement with the banks. 

The checks, which were for the first half of the 
month of April, amounted to a total of $2,401,220, 
cf which the board received $2,155,000 through the 
sale of tax warrants. The school board gave the city 
1932 tax warrants, and the bank took 1931 school 
warrants which were held in the city treasury. 


Did You Ever Try 
Walking in Loose Gravel? 
.... YOUR KNEES WOULD BUCKLE TOO! 


If you ever tried to do much walking in loose 
gravel, you will appreciate what a job it is, 
Then step out on solid ground and see how 
easy your progress is. 


The same applies to PAPER. Do not compel 
your students to use writing papers that were 
not MADE FOR THE JOB. Soft, poorly sur- 
faced papers will defy the efforts of the most 
brilliant pupil to make his work presentable. 
Besides, cheap, “good enough” paper is waste- 
ful because of torn sheets and rewritten work. 


See that your students “step out on solid 
ground” by giving them Quality Papers to work 
on. Many schoolmen ignore the necessity of 
SELECTING paper, with the resulting sacrifice 


in student efficiency. 


When buying School Paper, insist on KVP 
brands. These Papers are built to very definite 
standards established through years of experi- 
ence in the manufacture of fine Writing and 
Bond Papers. When requesting samples, please 
indicate your wholesale source of supply. 


REAM PAPERS—NOTE BOOK FILLERS—BLUE BOOKS—TYPEWRITER PAPER— 
COMPOSITION BOOKS—PLAIN AND RULED PADS—TABLETS—DRAWING 
PAPER—STENO. NOTE BOOKS—NOTE BOOK COVERS 


INSIST ON THESE KVP BRANDS: 


Glen Ellyn Prospcrity “The Guard” Trojan Fathom 

| Glendare Career Red Bar Liberty Jubilee 
KVP Bond Wolverine Frigate Alert Read-Right 
Clear Script Del Rio Challenger Trust Majestic 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 
PARCHMENT — “The World’s Model Paper Mill’ 


MICHIGAN 


‘Leachers“ande 3 


CE Administration 


# Somerville, Mass. The school board has changed 
its rules governing the compensation of teachers. Un- 
der the rules, the payrolls will in the future be pre- 
pared by the secretary of the school board on the 
24th day of each month, for an amount equal to one 
twelfth of the annual salary. The payroll will then 
be sent to the city auditor, and from there it will go 
to the mayor, who will certify as to its correctness, 
and then sign a warrant drawn by the auditor for the 
city treasurer to pay the amounts. Payment of the 
amounts will be made by the city treasurer on the 28th 
day. 

¢ Galveston, Tex. The school board has adopted a 
rule, providing that the marriage of a woman teacher 
shall result in the immediate termination of her con- 
tract. At the same time, the board reélected under 
their married names, three teachers who had taken 
advantage of the interpretation of the original regu- 
lation and married a few days before the rule was 
voted upon. The problem created by the situation 
remains unsolved up to the present time. 


4 Putnam, Conn. Teachers who were employed last 
year and whose salaries were in excess of $3,000 have 
pledged an amount over $3,000 to aid the town in 
the relief of the unemployed. This amount, together 
with the $2,100 saved last year by the replacement of 
teachers, makes a total saving of 10 per cent in 
teachers’ salaries. 


4 Chicago, Ill. Proposals calling for a general strike 
unless back salaries were paid, were recently defeated 
at the hands of the High School Teachers’ Association 
in a conference of teacher delegates from 100 schools 
on the west and north sides of the city. 


4 Seattle, Wash. The teaching staff of the city 
schools has entered into an agreement with the school 
board to donate three weeks of service without pay in 
lieu of another salary cut. The teachers had previous- 
ly taken a salary cut of 11 per cent. 

Alderman Mills counseled the teachers to wait a 
while longer, pointing out that the tax feature of the 
N. S. F. check law which has prevented the sale of 
school-tax warrants is to be repealed. He urged the 


(Concluded on Page 63) 
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Field Trips in the Classroom 
—at little cost 


Personally conducted tours to 
observe the creatures of the 
fields. Above: Spiders. 1 reel, 
16-millimeter, $35. 


Entrancing trips that tell the 
stories of beet, cane, and maple 


_ sugar. Above: Maple Syrup and 
Sugar. 1 reel, 16-mm., $35. 









The teeming life of the seashore. Pioneer farmer and modern agri- 
Above: Some Seashore Animals. culturist at their work. Above: 


1 reel, 16-millimeter, $35. Wheat. 1 reel, 16-millimeter, $35. 


Only a small investment 
is needed to put this 
powerful teaching aid 
in any school 


EVERY TEACHER knows the value of field trips , 
in stirring children’s interest, giving vivid Cowboys oak cain Gadinnnte, 
desert. Above: The Arid Southwest, first-hand knowledge of the subject, inspiring _ tributors of food to the world. Above: 
1 reel, 16-millimeter, $35. original ideas, and in clearing up difficult Cattle. 1 reel, 16-millimeter, $35. 
points in pupils’ minds. Eastman Classroom 
Films do exactly the same thing—without the 
necessity of leaving the classroom. 


The expense is small. The films cover great 
amounts of material, cost little to buy and, 
with careful handling, last for years. 

Kodascopes priced from $50 to $160 will 
project these films, and entertainment and 
personal films as well. Screens represent only a 

small outlay. Why not investigate? A letter 
Native Ii — : : from you will bring complete details. Eastman 
Native life on interesting tropical Tenckion Vien ¥ Subsid; f Eas 
islands. Above: An East Indian eaching Films, Inc. (Subsidiary of Eastman 





Mrs oe Ns ¢ St ri ri ¥ ’ 








Industry transforming raw materials 
a 5 into finished goods. Above: The 
Island. 1 reel, 16-millimeter, $35. Kodak Company), Rochester, N. Y. Automobile. 1 reel, 16-millimeter, $35. 


‘‘We find Eastman Classroom Films indispensable in our teaching of geography. They stimulate the pupil’s 
interest, increase tremendously his understanding of a subject, and are real time savers... We anxiously 
await the additional films you have under way.”’ (F. J. Prout, Supt. of Schools, Sandusky, Ohio.) 


Eastman CLASSROOM FILMS 
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FOCUS PUPIL ATTENTION 


ON HUMAN 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Now ...in ONE Globe 
and ONE Series of Maps 
—both POLITICAL and 
PHYSICAL Features 
are combined. 


WHY confuse pupils 
with the transition 
from Political to Physi- 
cal types of Map and 
Globe equipment? 


In the DUO-GRAPHIC 
GLOBE and THE SEMI- 
CONTOUR POLITICAL- 
PHYSICAL MAPS, Political 
and Physical features are 


ideally combined to put life 
and irresistible interest into the Geography lesson . . . and to eliminate all 
confusion. 


These two geography teaching aids are a marked departure from the ordinary 
in map and globe materials. Their use focuses pupil attention on human rela- 


Send for these Geography tionships . . . makes it easy for children to 
Teaching Materials — know and understand that where people live 


A booklet we have determines how they live and what they are. 
prepared contains : 
many worthwhile Both maps and Globe are closely co-ordinated, 


and practical sug- inc] i : ,' 
gestions for the im- * ude all essential material, correlate with 


provement of geog- all Geography texts, are adaptable to the best 


raphy teaching. We : . ° 
oat dole oad we recognized teaching methods, and are easily 


a copy with our understood and used by both pupil and teacher. 
compliments. Please 
state your position 
when writing. Ad- 
dress Dept. GM111. 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. <> 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


Makers of STERLING LIFELONG BLACKBOARD, OLD RELIABLE 
HYLOPLATE, VELVASTONE, GLOBES, MAPS, ERASERS, CRAYON 





Let us send you all the facts on these two un- 
usually effective teaching aids. 








Sewanee “BIRCH LINE” 


High Grade, Sturdy, eee yet 


Economical Furniture 


for 
Junior & Senior High Schools 








No greater values in fine furniture have 
ever been offered the educational world 
than you will find in the new Kewaunee 
Birch Line of fine Laboratory, Vocational 
and Home Economics Furniture. 


It is built of Northern Birch, noted for 
its beauty and strength. It is economical 
furniture because Kewaunee has selected 
designs which best meet the requirements 
of each particular department, then built 
these designs in tremendous quantities. 
The very large savings thus effected are 
passed on to the consumer. 


Write for Birch Line Catalog 


If interested in furniture for Junior or Sen- 
ior High School Laboratories, Vocational or 
Domestic Science Departments, write today for 


our Free Birch Line Catalog. 
Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St. Kewaunee, Wis. 
Eastern Branch: 1908 News Building, 

220 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Mid-West Office: 1614 Monroe St., Evanston, Ill. 
BRANCH OFFICES 

Little Rock Phoenix 
Los Angeles 





No. BL 40 Combination 
Science Table 





No. BL 76 Four Student 
Domestic Science Table 





No. BL 90 Art Table 


Philadelphia 
Greensboro, N.C. Jackson, Miss. Lincoln, Nebr. 


Indianapolis 





Miami New Orleans Des Moines San Francisco 

Birmingham Houston Minneapolis Portland, Ore. 

Louisville El Paso Grand Forks, N. D. Spokane 

Nashville Toronto, Ont. Aberdeen, S. D. ee Falls, 

Columbus Oklahoma City Denver Mich. No. BL 84 Utilit 
Adrian, Mich. Kansas City Salt Lake City Montreal, Que. ” Table ae 
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Complete Portable 
Sound and Visual 


Projector 


| Si $485.00 Complete 
; With Amplifier and Speaker 


The largest independent manufacturer of sound 
equipment offers the only portable on the market 
ata price. Giving professional performance yet 
simple enough in operation for a woman or boy 
to handle. 


Write for circular 
» SAFE » SIMPLE « DURABLE « 


also complete sound equipment for your present silent 
projectors. 


Prices f. o. b. Rochester, New York 


WEBER MACHINE CORPORATION 


59 Rutter Street Rochester, New York 


Distributors throughout the United States and Canada 


Export Office: 15 Laight Street, New York City 
Cable Address: Romos, New York 





Years of Handling by 
Unskilled 
Students 


TUDENTS, unskilled in oper- 
ating a microscope, give it 
rough and tumble usage year after 
year. That means that your school 
should—if only for economic rea- 
sons—be equipped with elemen- 
tary microscopes that will stand 
up under such usage and retain 
their inherent accuracy year after 
year. 


The Spencer No. 64 Microscope 
is just such an instrument. It is 
built simple and durable—precise enough for elementary 
work in biology, botany and zodlogy and tough enough to 
stand years of rough usage. It is low in cost. 


Folder M-52 gives a complete description of this 
Spencer No. 64 Microscope—a fool-proof micro- 
scope for student use. Write for your copy now! 


PRODUCTS: Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes, Visual Aids, Optical Measuring Instruments. 


BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, Washington, Minneapolis. 


co - —— 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION BUILDING 


Architects: Walker and Weeks. General Contractors: 
Hunkin-Conkey Construc:iion Company 
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In expending public 


funds for building construction, it 


visable to select materials of known 
quality and long life. That is why the exceptional 
brilliance, remarkable clarity and enduring fire finish 
of Libbey-Owens-Ford Quality Glass are so generally 
favored in glazing schools and other civic structures. 


LIBBEY: OwENS: FORD 
OUALITY GLASS 


LIBBEY-OWENS:FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, manufacturers of Highest 
Quality Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of 
Figured and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 
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teachers to wait and see what the bankers would do 
in the matter. A calm and serious discussion of the 
matter resulted in a motion to vote against the strike 
proposal. 

¢ Wausau, Wis. The school board has accepted an 
offer of the teaching staff to contribute 5 per cent of 
their salaries for one year. The action was taken to 
assist the board in balancing its budget. 

# Chelsea, Mass. The school board has discussed a 
proposed plan, requiring all teachers to reside in the 
city. While the question was referred to the rules 
committee for action, it was the general sentiment of 
the members that all teachers in the future should be 
compelled to establish homes in the city. 

4 New York, N. Y. Teachers in the city schools 
who resign and who later seek reémployment in the 
schools are entitled to benefits accorded them by the 
by-laws at the time they resigned, according to a rul- 
ing made recently by Corporation Counsel Arthur J. 
W. Hilly. The ruling may have the effect of inducing 
scores of teachers who had resigned and who had be- 
lieved that the amended by-laws make them ineligible 
for immediate reinstatement, to seek their former posi- 
tions. 

For a number of years, teachers who resigned could, 
at the discretion of the board of superintendents, be 
reinstated in their old positions regardless of the eligi- 
ble lists, provided they applied for reinstatement with- 
in ten years. The rule was changed two years ago, so 
that preferential appointment for resigned teachers 
was abolished, and they were forced to take special 
examinations and were placed at the bottom of the 
eligible lists to wait their turn for appointment. 

4 The second step in the advanced standards for the 
certification of teachers in the State of Washington 
became effective in September, 1932, with the result 
that training for certification to teach in the elemen- 
tary schools is néw two quarters beyond the standard 
two-year normal-school course. The training required 
for teaching in the high schools is two quarters be- 
yond the standard four-year college or university 
course. 

The life certificate now requires one quarter of 
training, in addition to that stated above, or three 
years of normal-school preparation for the elementary 
certificate, and five years of college or university 
preparation for the advanced life certificate in the 
high school. 

Holders of advanced certificates, with college or 
university training, and holders of elementary certj- 


ficates, with three years of normal-school training, are 
eligible for work in the junior high schools. 

4 Aurora, Ill. The school board has accepted an 
offer of the east-side teachers to teach two months 
without pay in order that the school term need not 
be shortened due to a lack of funds. The action 
amounts to a 16%-per-cent reduction in salaries and 
is a 25-per-cent reduction from the salaries of last 
year. All school employees will be affected and the 
total savings will be approximately $50,000. 

4 Boston, Mass. Twenty teachers who refused to 
contribute voluntarily from one to three days’ pay a 
month to aid the unemployed of the city have had 
equivalent sums deducted from their pay checks, under 
a recent order of the school board. The request for 
voluntary contributions, made by the mayor, had been 
recommended by the school board. All of the teachers, 
with the exception of twenty, agreed to the contribu- 
tions. 

4 Marshall, Tex. All city and county teachers have 
suffered reductions in salary for the current school 
year, due to a lowering of the per-capita apportion- 
ment from $17.50 to $16 for the year. City teachers 
received a 10-per-cent salary cut, while county teach- 
ers suffered reductions ranging from 7% to 10 per cent. 


THE TEACHERS’ TASK IN THE PRESENT 
SCHOOL YEAR 


Teachers in the Denver schools, recently assembled 
in the East High School, heard prominent school exec- 
utives urge them to greater effort in the new year 
and laud the profession as the most noble and honor- 
able in the world. 

Mr. C. M. Schenck, president of the board of edu- 
cation, speaking to the teachers on the topic, “The Joy 
That Should Be the Teacher’s” said in part: 

“The fact that today many boys and girls in our 
land who should be experiencing a happy childhood are 
feeling the results of the present economic stress, gives 
this old axiom a new and present-day application. 
Our country is passing through one of the longest and 
worst depressions in its history. How are these times 
affecting the youth intrusted to our care? At home, 
on the streets, in the papers they hear of the unem- 
ployed, the hungry, and the destitute. 

“The alert, progressive teacher has pupils who are 
willing and anxious to go forward. The cheerful, pleas- 
ant atmosphere of the schoolroom may be attributed 
to a pleasant, cheerful teacher and this influence carries 
over into the community, for the progressive teacher 
is taking a keen interest in local affairs. 


“To be sure, teachers, too, are feeling the effects 
of the depression, and everywhere we find them tak- 
ing an active part in furnishing financial assistance 
for the unemployed. 

“However, the real teacher’s task today is a bigger 
one. She must forget her own personal problems and 
she must try to make up to her pupils for the lack 
of cheerful home environment in these days of their 
childhood. Let the schoolroom be an example of 
cheerfulness and faith. This is the big task facing the 
classroom teacher of 1932.” 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, USES RADIO 


An experiment in radio education, the first of its 
kind, has been started, with .an arrangement with the 
radio station KYA, for broadcasting arithmetic lessons 
over the radio. The project has been begun with pupils 
of the low fifth and sixth grades of the Berkeley, 
Alameda, and San Francisco schools, with Miss Ethel 
Batchelor, teacher of the Oxford School at Berkeley, 
in charge. 

The experiment is the result of a co6perative ar- 
rangement sponsored by Supt. L. W. Smith, of Berke- 
ley, Supt. W. E. Givens, of Oakland, Supt. W. G. 
Paden, of Alameda, and Supt. J. M. Gwinn, of San 
Francisco. 

Under the arrangement, regular half-hour broad- 
casts will be given once each week by master teachers 
of the four cities to pupils of the low fifth and sixth 
grades of the four cities. Each city in turn will give a 
half-hour program of two 15-minute periods. The 
lessons will be presented on Tuesday and Friday, with 
the National Broadcasting Company furnishing the 
facilities without cost to the codperating systems. 


4 Cleveland, Ohio. Under a ruling of the assistant 
attorney general, the school board is permitted to 
furnish milk and other food to parochial-school chil- 
dren who are in need. It is estimated that $11,600 
will be required to supply food to these indigent pupils 
during the remainder of the year. 

4 Dayton, Ohio. The public schools of the city will 
go on a full-time schedule before the first of the year, 
according to Supt. C. V. Courter. The school board 
has been informed that it will receive $1,446,026 from 
the county auditor as its share of the August tax 
money, which will relieve the financial situation in 
the schools. 

4 Nekoosa, Wis. At a recent election, the voters 
defeated a proposal, calling for a seven-member school 
board in place of the former three-member body. 
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other mental and educational standard tests. 
7. The Teaching and Supervisory Staff 

Possible Special Assignments 

a) Definite objectives in supervision. 

b) Measuring the results of supervision. 

c) The size of classes. 

d) The teaching load in all schools. 

e) Absence and lateness of teachers. 

f) Supporting and stimulating the research atti- 
tude among teachers and principals by providing 
reference materials and codperating in individual 
research problems. 

g) Measuring the efficiency of the board’s ma- 
chinery for developing the staff. 

h) Facts about the individuals composing the 
staff, such as its training, experience, distribution as 
to age and sex, social composition, and growth in 


service. a) ‘ 
i) Study extracurricular activities of teachers and 
principals. 


Routine Assignments. None. 

8. Methods of Learning and Teaching 

Possible Special Assignments. The possibilities 
may be indicated by mentioning — 

a) Remedial teaching in specific phases of school- 
work. 

b). Clearly defined goals and measured progress 
in teaching. 

c) Facts about the efficiency of teaching. 

d) The desirability of individualization of in- 
struction, the establishment of special classes and 
their effectiveness. 

e) To what extent are textbooks and reference 
materials adapted to the methods of teaching in 
use? 

Routine Assignments. None. 

9. Child Accounting, School Enrollment, Attendance 

a) Estimates of enrollments for budget and other 
purposes. 

b) Per cent of enrollments in high-school courses. 

c) Causes of irregular attendance and progress. 

d) Rate of growth in school population, with ref- 
erence to entire city, and also in locating new build- 
ing sites. 

e) Help evaluate the elements which should de- 
termine the promotion of children. 

f) Character and extent of nonattendance of 
children of school age. 

g) The school census and its effectiveness. 
Routine Assignments 

a) Monthly statisticals. 

b) Age-Grade statistics. 

c) Grade-Progress statistics. 

10. Promotion; Retardation; Elimination 

a) Careful individual studies of cases of retarda- 
tion, to determine their disposition. 

b) What facts, processes, and skills children fail 
to learn. 

c) How much children learn in a given period. 

d) How different types of children succeed. 

e) In what directions others fail. 

f) Why pupils fail or succeed. 

Routine Assignments. None. 

11. Pupil Supervision 

Possible Special Assignments 

a) Classification of pupils in all grades. 

b) Coérdinate and direct the work of student 
placement, and build up records for follow-up of 
all students placed in positions. 

c) Continuation histories of graduates. 

d) A study of the administration of high-school 
scholarships — do they go to the most needy cases? 

Routine Assignments. None. 

12. Health 

Possible Special Assignments 

a) Is the health instruction accomplishing its 
purposes? 

b) Medical and dental service —the needs and 
activities. 

c) Instruction of the physically handicapped. 

d) The conduct and results of athletics in all 
schools. 

Routine Assignments. None. 

13. Guidance 

Possible Special Assignments 

a) Provide general supervision for all guidance 
service in the schools. 

b) Studies of individual differences in children. 

c) Vocational and occupational information. 


Routine Assignments. None. 
14. Miscellaneous (not previously mentioned) 
Possible Special Assignments 
a) Preparing pamphlets on homeroom duties. 
b) Astudy of the system of grades and marks to 
determine 

(1) Efficiency of the plan in use. 

(2) What the marks measure. 

(3) What use is made of the marks. 

(4) Relative distribution of the marks as- 
signed by various teachers in the different 
subjects. 

c) Anticipated state legislation, and the adjust- 
ments necessary to meet new laws. 

d) Investigation of the handwriting procedure in 
the schools. 

e) The transportation of school children within 
the city. 

f) The placement of girls in industry. 

g) Studying the migratory school population in 
certain sections of the city. 

h) Editorial assistance to other departments in 
the preparation of articles for the press. 
Routine Assignments 

a) Compiling data for questionnaires. 


Addenda 


Additional interesting items from other policies 

and programs, but not included with this schedule: 

1. Select one school and work out its problems 
first. 

2. Advance costs on proposed changes or ex- 
periments. 

3. Comparative costs of two or more types of 
organization. 

4. One city uses one teacher in each school as a 
local primary examiner, and one as a local interme- 
diate examiner. 

5. Results of each study or survey presented to 
the administrative conference by means of lantern 
slides and orally. 

6. Preparing all routine and cumulative tabula- 
tions made from school records of reports to county, 
state, and federal officials. 

7. During the school year ending June 30, 1925, 
the typical bureau of research in city school sys- 
tems engaged in the study of seven distinct projects. 
four of which were special problems of research, 
and three were routine studies or services. 

8. “In general, those bureaus which have studied 
one large problem, such as pupil adjustment, until 
a reasonably satisfactory solution has been reached, 
appear to have attained outstanding success.” 

9. Relation of city’s wealth to the educational 
expenditure. 

10. Suitable salary schedules. 

11. Age groups and school costs. 

12. Age and sex groups and the earning power of 
the city. 

13. A satisfactory plan of finance. 





THAT POT OF GOLD—Chicago News. 
At what cost to the children of America is it sought? 
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14. Cost of buildings and insurance. 

15. Cost of bonding. 

16. Types of credit financing. 

17. Sources of income and depreciation. 

18. The cost-accounting program of the business 
department. 

19. Allocation of costs by schools. 

20. Analysis of the budget. 

21. Devising ways and means of reducing time 
and labor costs. 

22. Files of all budgets. 

23. Tables and graphs showing tax rates and in- 
come by sources, expenditures, total and by schools, 
departments, and budget divisions through the 
years. 

24. Figures on taxable and real wealth. 

25. Figures on value of school plant and equip- 
ment. 

26. Figures on debts outstanding. 

27. Figures on sinking funds. 

28. Study methods of heating. 

29. Study kinds and efficiency of janitorial 
service. 

30. Development of an administrative code. 

31. Classification of the members of the staff, 
based upon a careful study of the functions to be 
performed, and the best ways of performing them. 

32. Build up a sound organization. 

33. The legal phases of the school system. 

34. Racial composition of the population. 

35. The problem of literacy within the school 
system. 

36. Age distribution of the population. 

37. A complete file of building plans and photo- 
graphs. 

38. Lists of permanent apparatus. 

39. Detailed organization chart showing every 
main group of functions and all the offices respon- 
sible for them. 

40. Sketches of floor plans for all buildings, show- 
ing used areas, seating plans, etc. 

41. Members of staff in each building, and num- 
ber of children provided for. 

42. Proper use of clerical service in schools. 

43. Administrative charge of (a) attendance; (6) 
appointments. 

44. Devising schemes for reporting compilations 
back promptly to administrative heads. 

45. Programs for exceptional and bright children. 

46. Instruction of physically handicapped. 

47. Experiments in open-air rooms. 

48. Experiments in opportunity classes. 

49. Experiments in ungraded rooms. 

50. Experiments in special adjustment rooms. 

51. Types of schools. 

52. Classroom equipment. 

53. Placement of school buildings. 

54. Seating and other permanent equipment. 

55. Working out new forms. 

56. Classifying children of foreign parents. 

57. Selection of experimental and control groups. 

58. Vocational testing in vocational and prevo- 
cational schools. 

59. Principals’ building tests. 

60. Preparation and scoring of the professional 
examinations of all candidates for teaching posi- 
tions. 

61. All vital statistics concerning teachers, their 
preparation, experience, and work. 

62. Professional stimulation and guidance to 
teachers and principals. 

63. Visit principals and give assistance in the con- 
struction and administration of group tests, and in 
the analysis and interpretation of results. 

-_" Pupil intelligence, social heredity, and home 
ife. 

65. General charge of attendance and general 
welfare service. 

66. Attendance and child-labor laws. 

67. Attendance machinery. 

68. Tenure rules. 

69. Local retirement and pension provisions. 


4 Seattle, Wash. A comparison of this year’s at- 
tendance figures with those of last September, shows 
a decline of 1,374 in elementary-school enrollment. 
Junior- and senior-high-school enrollments show an 
increase of 1,085, which has been attributed to more 
pupils remaining in school and a greater number re- 
turning for postgraduate work. It is estimated that, 
by the end of the year, the number of postgraduate 
students will reach 1,000, unless economic conditions 
improve very rapidly. Last year there were 500 post- 
graduate pupils in the high school. 
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Modernizing that school i 
3 odernizing that school executives 
jill find ec ical and effici 
w- 
__ will tind economical and efficient 
n- OURAGEOUS cooperation 
is maintaining America’s high standards of educa- . a . 
b) tional progress. Educators—school officials—Parent Educational authorities make a thatis posturally correctand a defin- 
Teacher organizations—and parents themselves are Place in their budget for main- — ite aid to their healthand efficiency. 
ns working hand in hand that schools may function with tenance and replacements. Much Superintendents, principals and 
a unimpaired efficiency though school expenditures may of this appropriation is usually ap- teachers are invited to write us (or 
hs costaited. plied : oe — So each a use coupon) on matters pertain- 
If Education reaches a standstill—progress will ae a ae ae gi. , ing to seating and posture. 
cease. Thus, today’s budgets which call for readjust- : a . 
seein dienniih emuaiiaeaied meuntiis tae snadinds anil standards. For a relatively small For the sake of your pupils 
cnivdinndiass Sandiiliaecie : I sonia ee annual expenditure in comparison modernize your school where 
6 ” to the total cost of education, they it means most to them and costs 
School executives, always conscious of the pupil’s _are enabled to give students seating —_ least to the community. 
mental and physical welfare, have found a way to avoid 
“ penalizing children due to economic ills. Even though 
a school budgets may be cut, pupils need not suffer. So 
in 1932 budgeting provision is made for modern, pos- ° ° 
; ; / 
‘al turally correct seating and desks even if funds do not Use American Universal Desks. 
si- permit new buildings. In that way classrooms are mod- The facts are available 
ernized without costly expenditure and within available 
= funds. Pupil health and efficiency is safeguarded, for one modernizing om Annie Universal ne a 
eas : ave your serious consideration. They give you greatest value for 
to author ities agr " that postur ally correct seating — Seat- your expenditure. Scientifically designed and constructed, they 
™ ing that makes it easy and natural for the pupil to sit make it NATURAL and COMFORTABLE for the pupil to sit cor- 
a erect —is a primary factor in the health of the pupil dur- eee cote de eee ee, 
_ ing the long school day,and an aid to his mental alertness. mental development. Send the coupon for the detailed facts 











about this outstanding school desk. 


- ~ 
|_| American Seating Company coe 
oy Send the coupon for 
an. Makers of Dependable Seating for aan aS 
» Oo . de 
E Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 





Free Classroom Posture Poster and 
Authoritative Seating Booklets... 


(They contain no advertising) 


Send the coupon .. . and we will mail you free a three-color 
posture poster, size 17)44x 25 inches which shows children 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, principals or superinten- 
dents will be supplied with a poster for each classroom on request. With them, too, 
any of the following authoritative, instructive and interesting booklets: “Essentials 
of Hygienic Seating”, which shows what constitutes good and bad posture, the 
relation of seating to posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and seating 
arrangements ... “Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seating’, covering the essen- 
tials of good seating and the grade distribution of school desk sizes .. . “The Rela- 
tion of Posture to Tuberculosis” ...“‘The Buying of School Equipment” ...and “Forty 
Years of School Seating”. Please use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (A.8.B. 11) 
at- | GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster and 
nt. | Copies of the booklets checked. 
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—A favorite with discriminating schoolmen 


Ever since The Peabody Seating Company turned out its first desk back in 1903, 
it has been driving home the idea that quality and service built into a product will 
make that product much more economical and satisfactory over a period of time 
than one that is low priced and of cheap construction. 

Gradually, schoolmen all over the country are coming to recognize the fact that 
a slightly higher initial cost is frequently the most economical in the long run. 


The Peabody Seating Company has always 
made a practice of building into its products, 
qualities of comfort, rigidity and strength, 
eliminating almost entirely the necessity for 
replacements and repairs. Consequently, the 
schoolman, in purchasing Peabody Seating at 


a slightly higher initial cost, is, in reality, 
purchasing seating at lower prices per sitting 


per year. 


working them out. 


The PEABODY SEATING Co. 


Main Office and Factory 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Established 1903 





School Seating 





Send for a copy of our catalog, or, if you have any 
special problems we shall be glad to assist you in 
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SCHOOL FUNDS IN UNITED STATES TOTAL 
HALF BILLION 

The U. S. Office of Education, in its biennial survey 
of state education systems recently issued, shows that 
permanent school funds in the United States total 
almost $500,000,000. Receipts from this source are 
in excess of $23,000,000 annually. 

Minnesota, it was shown, ranked first among the 
states with over $64,000,000, and Texas follows with 
over $50,000,000. 

In 1930, the total amount of permanent school funds 
was approximately $484,575,199; Minnesota leads with 
$64,187,316; Texas follows with $50,635,701; then 
Illinois with $47,785,067, and Oklahoma with $30,- 
127,550. 

Of the states reporting permanent funds, South 
Carolina reported the least, $66,756. The state per- 
manent funds amounted to $409,333,397, the county 
to $23,568,243, and the local to $51,673,559. From 1928 
to 1930, the total amount reported increased from 
$483,496,538 to $484,575,199. 

FARIBAULT BUDGET REDUCED UNDER 

OLD BUDGET SYSTEM 

The board of education of Faribault, Minn., is de- 
pendent upon an annual school meeting for authority 
to conduct the schools. The situation is an interesting 
one, in that it involves complete mutual confidence of 
the community in the actions of the board and of the 
board in the community’s willingness to support the 
board’s action. In the case of the 1932 annual meeting, 
it resulted in an embarrassing situation. 

The Faribault School District operated under its 
original charter granted in 1864. The main provisions 
of the charter are that the annual meeting of the 
district shall be held on the first Saturday in October 
and that the citizens shall vote upon the preparations 
to be made for the school term. When the charter was 
adopted only a short winter term of school was held, 
and it was readily possible to engage the teachers, 
order the purchase of fuel, etc. For years, however, 
the board of education has made most of its prepara- 
tions for the opening of school from four to six 
months before the time of the annual meeting. Con- 
tracts are issued to teachers in March; insurance 
policies are renewed when they expire; coal is con- 
tracted for during the summer; textbooks, supplies, 


and equipment are bought during the summer and 
have had one month’s use before the time of the 
annual meeting. The board of education has been 
obliged to take it for granted that the public would 
ratify the board’s action at the time of the annual 
meeting. 

The budget for the current school year (1932-33) 
was prepared with the greatest of care last spring. 
A total reduction below last year’s figures of more 
than $20,000 in tax requirements was announced. The 
board of education and the superintendent went to 
the annual meeting on October 1 confident that the 
budget would be ratified without a dissenting vote. 

The action of the annual meeting was to decrease 
the proposed tax levy still further by the amount of 
$10,000. In other words, the school board and super- 
intendent opened schools on the appointed date in 
response to the community’s expectations, and obli- 
gated the district to practically the full amount of 
the proposed budget for such items as payroll, fuel, 
insurance, textbooks, supplies, and equipment. They 
now find themselves suddenly faced with the meeting 
of these obligations and a deficiency of $10,000 in the 
amount necessary to meet them. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL DEBTS DOUBLE IN 
DECADE 


The United States Office of Education, in its biennial 
survey of state school systems, issued on September 
28 and published in the United States Daily for Sep- 
tember 29, shows that public-school debts increased 
225 per cent during the past decade. School bonds 
outstanding and other forms of school debts total 
over $2,425,000,000 for the 48 states of the Union. 

Five states have school debts in excess of $20,000,000 
and 13 in excess of $50,000,000, the survey indicates. 
Debt per pupil in attendance increased from $54.17 
in 1920 to $114.08 in 1930. 

Pennsylvania has the highest debt of any state, 
reaching $272,795,327, but that of New Jersey is the 
highest per pupil in average daily attendance, totaling 
$321.69, compared with Pennsylvania’s $164.22. The 
debt of New York state ranks second, Ohio third, New 
Jersey fourth, and California fifth. 

In 1920, 34 states reported $651,930,112 in bonds 
and other forms of indebtedness, and in 1930, 48 
states reported $2,425,796,439. 

The average indebtedness per pupil in average daily 
attendance in 1920 was $54.17, and in 1930 it was 
$114.08. This is an increase of $59.91, or 110.6 per 
cent per pupil in average daily attendance. 

In 1928, 43 states reported an indebtedness of 


$2,158,148,666, while the same 48 states reported 
$2,301,101,234 in 1930. The average indebtedness for 
these states per pupil in average daily attendance in 
1928 was $116.08, and in 1930 it was $119.81, or an 
increase of $3.73, or 3.2 per cent. 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL BOARD MAKES 
LARGE REDUCTION IN ITS BUDGET 

New York City has appropriated for its public 
schools next year, approximately $5,188,000 less than 
it did for the year 1931-32, under a tentative budget 
prepared by Budget Director Kohler. Mr. Kohler has 
recommended an aggregate appropriation of $90,812,- 
COO, as compared with the $96,000,000 appropriated 
for 1932. The present budget involves a cut of $1,420,- 
000 over and above a cut of more than $3,000,000 
made earlier in the year. The reduction was effected 
by cuts in janitors’ salaries and by reductions in a 
number of school activities. 

The school board has estimated that it will receive 
$50,312,000 from the state next year which, added to 
the recommended appropriation, will give the schools 
a total of $141,125,000. 


TEN CENTS A DAY PAYS THE SCHOOL 
BILL 

Ten cents a day from each person of voting age in 
the United States would pay the entire bill for public 
education of almost 26,500,000 pupils and students. 

This fact is presented in the statistical summary of 
education just released by the Office of Education. 

The annual cost for publicly controlled education 
per adult 21 years of age and over in 1930, according 
to the study, was $36.42. The total cost was a little 
more than two and a half billion dollars. 

An additional 2 or 3 cents a day for the voting 
population finances private education which cost 
slightly more than a half billion dollars in 1930. Pri- 
vate educational institutions enrolled 3,500,000 pupils 
and students. 


4 Elyria, Ohio. The school board anticipates that 
the calendar year 1932 will be ended with a balance of 
approximately $39,000 in the school treasury. A recent 
financial statement shows that revenues for the rest 
of the year will amount to slightly more than $285,- 
000, and that the expenditures will amount to slightly 
more than $245,000. The balance at the end of the 
year, however, will not be sufficient to carry the 
board through January and February of 1933, up to 
the regular tax time. Approximately $100,000 will be 
needed for salaries and $18,300 for bond and interest 
payments during this period. 
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SANITARY DISHWASHING 
At Lower Cost 


Truly sanitary dishwashing involves not only the complete 
removal of grease and food particles, but also the complete 
rinsing away of the cleaning material itself. Invisible films of 
unrinsed cleaning material retain bacteria and permit their 
breeding. 


But when Wyandotte Cherokee Cleaner is used for machine 
dishwashing, dishes are not only clean in appearance, they are 
ed also sanitarily clean—free from all foreign material. 


‘or 
in 


an And remember the Wyandotte Guarantee — Wyandotte 
Cherokee Cleaner is definitely guaranteed to give you cleaner 


lic 


ct dishes at lower costs than you have ever before experienced. 


: Try Wyandotte today and learn for yourself the difference 
’ between ordinary, expensive dishwashing and the economy and 
t satisfaction which result from the use of Wyandotte. 


7" Order from your Supply Man ALLL 
0 + . . . 
oe or write for detailed information. Cherokee Cleaner 





: THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 


; a Sales Offices in 30 Principal Cities 


the WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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Favorite 


No. 657 — Chemistry Fume Hood 





BUILT LABORATORY AND 
VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 
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in Schools Everywhere 


Kimball-built Laboratory and Voca- 
tional Furniture has carved a real niche 
for itself in the school field. Schools in 
all parts of the country have placed a 
stamp of approval and satisfaction on 
Kimball products. Backed by years of 
experience and experiment, Kimball 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture 
offers values that are unsurpassed. 


The large cloth bound Kimball “La- 
boratory and Vocational Furniture” 
Catalog is exceptionally complete and 
valuable. 

Sent free on request. 


W.W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Division 


306 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


A. E. KALTENBRUN 
Director of Sales 


Eastern Sales Office 
489 5th Ave., New York 


No. 880 — Instructor’s Desk 











FINANCE 


4 Grand Haven, Mich. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $105,000 for the year 1933, which 
is a reduction of $9,000 from the estimate of last year. 
The tax rate was lowered from $14.90 to $14.13. 

4 Fitchburg, Mass. The school board has voted to 
exclude postgraduate students in the high school this 
year, due to economy reasons. It was brought out 
that these students could not be handled without extra 
teachers, additional supplies, and more classrooms, all 
entailing an additional cost to the schools. 

4 Chicago Heights, Ill. The elementary schools did 
not open this year until late in September, due to 
serious financial problems attributed to the delay in 
the collection of taxes in Cook county. The state of 
the finances made it necessary to order a number of 
retrenchments for the new school year, which included 
a shortening of the school term to eight months, a 
reduction in the number of teachers, and a cut of 
$25,000 in the budget. A citizens’ committee was ap- 
pointed to codperate with the board in the sale of 
tax-anticipation warrants upon 1932 taxes. The war- 
rants were in small denominations and their sale was 
expected to bring in sufficient cash to pay the school 
employees at least one fourth of their salaries. 

4 Dayton, Ohio. Citizens have been appealed to by 
a local club for a donation of $150,000 to keep the 
schools of the city on full time until December 16. 
Meanwhile, the board of education has voted to open 
the schools on a three-fifths’ time basis. High-school 
students will attend classes three days a week, and 
elementary students five days a week. The plans for 
the financial campaign are going forward and will be 
pushed vigorously during the period of the campaign. 

4 Decatur, Ill. Supt. William, Harris has submitted 
a report to the school board, in which he shows that 
a reduction of $52,000 can be effected in the school 
operating expenses during the present school year. 
The proposed cut follows a reduction made earlier in 
the year and will effect a saving of approximately 
$125,000 over last year’s expenditures. Of the total 
reduction, $10,000 has been effected by reductions in 
educational and operating supplies. The remainder 
will be taken from the salaries of teachers, clerks, and 
other school employees. 

4 Beaver Dam, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $107,503 for the school year 1933, which 
is a reduction of $15,000 from the budget of a year 
ago which called for $122,014. Of the total budget, 
$77,040 must be obtained from taxation. The reduc- 
tion was effected by a 10-per-cent cut in teachers’ and 


janitors’ salaries, and a reduction in the operating and 
maintenance costs of the schools. 

4 Providence, R. I. The school board has begun a 
study of ways and means of curtailing the expense of 
night schools to meet a $12,000 reduction in the 
budgetary allowance. The appropriation for evening 
schools this year has been cut from $62,000 to $50,000. 
A part of the reduction was taken care of through 
salary reductions, but it will be necessary to save at 
least $5,000 or $6,000 additional. 

¢ Meriden, Conn. Supt. Nicholas Moseley, in a 
financial report to the school board, has outlined a 
number of savings in operating costs amounting to 
more than $37,000 before January 1. The reduction 
includes the recent cuts in salaries as well as savings 
effected in the operation of vacation schools, fuel, 
textbooks, instruction, and supplies. 

4 LaSalle, Ill. The LaSalle-Peru township high- 
school board has voted against any further reduction 
in the school budget, as a result of action taken by 
taxpayers urging a greater decrease in tax assessments 
for educational purposes. The board had previously 
reduced the budget from $210,000 for last year, to 
$193,500 for this year. 

4 Decatur, Ill. The board has been able to have 
$1,780 worth of scrip redeemed, with the result that 
29 teachers holding scrip in lieu of salary checks, have 
been paid in cash. The scrip will be retired serially 
according to Supt. William Harris. In the future, all 
money received from county, tuition, or state funds 
will be used to retire scrip held from last year. 

4 East Orange, N. J. The board of education has 
refused to ask the teachers and school employees to 
accept deductions in pay of from 1 to 10 per cent, as 
requested in a resolution adopted by the city council. 
The school officials, however, agreed to make a reduc- 
tion in operating expenses for th2 school year. 


4 The California agricultural leaders, in protesting 
the proposed school-tax amendment have werned 
against the tremendous addition to the tax burden 
which such a measure would entail. The amendment, 
it was estimated, would compel the state to raise 
$45,000,000 to $50,000,000 annually for the support 
of public education in the state. 

The proposal, it was pointed out, adds $50,000,000 
a year to the state support of schools, but it fails to 
abolish any form of local tax, or to suggest or provide 
for any limitation on local taxes, budgets, or expen- 
ditures. 

It leaves the way entirely open for boards of super- 
visors to further increase taxes for other purposes, 


thus defeating any possible relief which might occur 
from school monies being received from other sources, 
and does not, therefore, guarantee tax reduction at 
any point. 

The measure is recognized as another defeat of the 
effort to reduce taxes to fit the present ability of the 
taxpayer to pay. 

¢ Wauwatosa, Wis. The school board, as an econ- 
omy measure, has ordered that the salaries of teachers 
and other school employees be reduced, beginning with 
January 1, 1933, such reductions to continue for one 
year. The reductions will not apply to all in the 
same measure, since no teacher receiving less than 
$1,300 a year will receive a reduction, nor will the 
salaries of teachers employed since January 1, 1932, 
be changed. The reductions range from 5 per cent for 
those receiving $1,300 to $1,799, to 12%4 per cent for 
those receiving from $2,500 to $2,899. All school cus- 
todians will suffer a reduction of 5 per cent in salary. 

¢ Columbus, Ohio. Mr. P. S. Bradford, president 
of the school board, has recently received communi- 
cations from local taxpayers, urging that school funds 
be used for school purposes and the welfare of the 
child. Citing the personal sacrifices made through a 
reduction in salaries and the increased burden of extra 
work, the principals’ association and the federation of 
teachers expressed an earnest desire to codperate. 
Although no mention was made of expenditures outside 
the category of school purposes, the natural infer- 
ence was that additional transportation was objected 
to. 

The averting of a curtailment of school days or 
school terms, it was pointed out, is the prime duty of 
the board of education. 

4 The annual report of the school board of South- 
ington, Conn., for the school year 1931-32, contains a 
statement to the effect that Southington has the 
lowest per-pupil cost for high-school students of any 
town in the state, with the exception of four — New 
Milford, Plainville, Stratford, and Woodbury. 

The average per-pupil cost in the Lewis High School 
for the past year was $95.37, while the average cost 
per student throughout the state was $136.36. 

Supt. H. S. Libby, in a comment, has declared this 
to be deplorable, because the proper training of stu- 
dents is far more important than taking great econ- 
omic measures with the school budget. He points out 
that three main factors are responsible for the low 
per-pupil cost, namely, low wages paid to teachers, 
an abnormally heavy teaching load, and the absence 

(Concluded on Page 71) 
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Curtailed Budgets 


Should Not Mean 
Cheap Equipment 


Today, when budgets have been pared to the ut- 
most, it’s more than ever the part of wisdom to 
look to the financially strong, well established 
manufacturer for your equipment needs. Neither 
economic pressure nor the universal demand 
for price will tempt such a manufacturer to 
sacrifice his hard won reputation for quality 


and square dealing. 
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STANDARD FEATURES 
a 


A reliable company. Over a quarter cen- 
tury old in the seating field. 





A complete line. Covers every classroom 
need. Meets every School Board Budget. 


Beautiful appearance. Graceful propor- 
tions and masterly design. 


Correct Posture. Built to avoid fatigue 


and to support and aid health of growing 
bodies. 


Skyscraper Construction. Steel chassis 
guaranteed against breakage. 


Work surfaces and body-supporting parts 
are of strongest woods obtainable. 


Seating combines in most ingenious con- 
struction steel for strength and wood for 
comfort. 


Continuous improvement. Many of the 
most practical developments in seating 
have been sponsored by this company. 


A Quality Reputation. Product of master 
Ae har TiAl alc Zola (eM MRI eel hav a Moto an clam 


Supreme in Value. Combines excellence 
and low price in a degree seldom attained. 


The present Irwin line is the finest in its history 
—the result of 25 years of continuous progress. 
It contains ideal seating equipment for every 
classroom and auditorium use — quality built, 
and so reasonably priced that so called price 
equipment by comparison is obviously 


expensive. Write for Catalog. 





The IRWIN SEATING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


MICHIGAN 


Formerly STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


Seating Specialists for Over a Quarter Century 
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PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Now, more than ever before, is quality apparent in 
Peterson Equipment. Correct design and scientific 
construction mean long years of satisfactory serv- 


ice. We will gladly submit specifications and quo- 
tations without obligation on your part. 


A dual-purpose table serving both Physics and Chemis- 
Ample drawer and cupboard space. Two 
compartments in rear for tubing, ete. 


try instruction. 


Leonarp Peterson « Co., inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


1222-34 Fullerton Ave., 


Write for Complete Laboratory 
and Library Catalog No. 16-A 


1205 





Chicago, III. 


New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Building, 42nd and Broadway 








SAVE MORE MONEY AFTER 
PURCHASE IS MADE ..... 





No. 181 Adjustable 
Pedestal Desk 


Where lowest price is an item, it must 
not be decided upon blindly. Too 
frequently lowest price is the most 
costly, and economy is completely 
destroyed. The higher quality-worth 
of National School Desks, the greater 
utility advantages and value of Na- 
tional Desks to the pupils in the 
school: save more money after pur- 
chase is made than lowest price at 
purchase time. 


Complete Fully Descriptive and Illustrated 
Catalog Sent on request 











NATIONAL SCHOOL 


IN ATIONAL fxhoo DESKS| EQUIPMENT CO. 
\ Famous F-Comfot _/ 1111 Pier Street 





Port Washington, Wis. 











A Time-Saving 
Teaching Tool 


The B&L Triple-Purpose Micro-Projector 


Y | ‘HIS ingeniously designed instrument should be in every science 
classroom for it does the work of three instruments and allows 
the teacher to demonstrate more quickly and with better results, 


The B&L Triple-Purpose Mi- 
cro-Projector projects at dis- 
tances of from 4 to 15 feet (1) 
permanently mounted  speci- 
mens for group instruction; (2) 
living specimens mounted in 
liquid. (3) It also projects 
images on paper for students’ 
and teachers’ note-book draw- 
ings. The excellence of the pro- 
jected images is due to the in. 
herently fine quality of the op. 
tics and to the careful design. 

The outfit is light (514 lbs.), 
strong, easily portable, and every 
part and performance meet the 
standards of precision and qual- 
ity always associated with B&L 
products. 

The low price, $43.50 (for 
110 volt A.C.), makes this in- 
strument a necessity even for 
institutions with reduced budg- 
ets ($46.50 for 110 volt A.C. or 
D.C.). Subject to educational 
discount. Write today! 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
673 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Bausch & Lomb makes its own optical glass. 
Only B&L glass meets B&L standards. 
MICROSCOPES : TELESCOPES : BINOCULARS : SPECTACLE LENSES and FRAMES 
: OPHTHALMIC APPARATUS : SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS - : 





No. 48. Flange rests 
on desk top. (No. 49 
rests flush.) Sizes to 
fit present holes in 
your desks. 


Try out a 
FREE SAMPLE 


Sengbusch Hard Rubber Inkwell 


Test your way to real savings 
in well replacements 


A three-cent stamp and a moment’s writing or dictation, 
and you can undertake your own “laboratory” work in 
inkwell-economics—with the new Sengbusch genuine all- 
hard vulcanized rubber well. 


The Sengbusch starts life like any other well—full of nice 
clean ink. 





But long after glass wells have been broken and so-called 
“hard-rubber” wells have corroded or crumbled, the 
Sengbusch is still safely delivering clean ink. 

Think of the sums you dribbled away in the past for well 
replacements! Can the Sengbusch save most of this for 
you, like it is now doing for others? Write today for a free 
sample and find out for yourself. 


Sengbusch 


SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 
1118 Sengbusch Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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LISTEN TO THE 


HILLYARD 
MESSAGE 


BEFORE IT’S 





oe = ham ed 


PROPERLY MAINTAINED WITH SHINE 
ALL AND HIL-BRITE! 


SUPER SHINE - ALL is the HIL-BRITE is the self polish- 
only neutral liquid chemical ing liquid wax which dries with 
cleaner recommended by a lustre in 15 minutes. It re- 
Flooring Manufacturers of all quires no rubbing or buffing. 
types of floors. 
























ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 


Money. 
It is a significant fact that there are thousands of school buildings Hillyard 
in the United States being satisfactorily cared for with Hillyard’s Malatenence your free 
complete line of registered, trade marked materials. . 
; Men without a of 
Manufacturing Chemists for over 25 Years! obligation will Modern 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY — ——— 


for conference. 
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of any special courses for students. Attention was 
called to the fact that the high school violates a state 
law by not offering a course in physical education 
with competent instructors. 

4 The Los Angeles board of education has sold bonds 
to the amount of $1,536,000 to the Bank of America. 
The bonds have been purchased at par and accrued 
interest and carry an interest rate of 4% per cent. 
Plans and specifications have been completed for new 
buildings and additions to existing buildings amount- 
ing to over $1,000,000. Bids will be advertised for as 
soon as the bonds are delivered. The Los Angeles 
board of education has an additional unsold bond 
issue of six and one-half million dollars which will be 
used to continue the building program as requirements 
arise. 

4 South Bend, Ind. The board of education has 
decided to go before the St. Joseph county tax board, 
asking approval of a $1,800,000 budget for the opera- 
tion of the city schools this year. 

While the tax levy to raise this amount of money 
is 11 cents higher than last year, the board has justi- 
fied its budget on the ground that cuts amounting to 
$422,000 have been made, and that it is the limit for 
reduction unless the efficiency of the school system is 
broken down. The retrenchment program was effected 
by a reduction of all salaries by 12 per cent, through 
a shortening of the school term, and by lowering 
operating costs through a shorter term and a cut in 
maintenance costs to a minimum. 


4 Camas, Wash. The citizens have been asked to 
approve a special 7-mill tax levy for school purposes. 
The school board has effected a reduction of approxi- 
mately $10,000 in its budget for the school year, 
which makes possible a small reduction in the school 
tax. 


4 San Francisco, Calif. A complete, new financial 
program will be ordered for the school department as 
a result of the revelations of irregularities in school 
business matters, over- and underpayments of teachers, 
and inaccuracies in the school records. The action was 
anticipated by Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, superintend- 
ent of schools, in a recent statement as chairman of 
the school committee of the grand jury. While the 
superintendent and the members of the board of edu- 
cation withheld comment on the conditions revealed 
in selected records before the grand jury, Mr. W. S. 
Owensby, special accountant, branded the conditions 
as deplorable. 


4 Indianapolis, Ind. The taxpayers’ plea for a radi- 
cal retrenchment in governmental costs was stressed 
at a recent meeting of the school board called for the 
discussion of the year’s budget. The taxpayer organi- 
zations asked that the school board adopt a salary- 
reduction program which would bring down school 
salaries and wages to the purchasing level of 1929. 
Other recommendations for cuts included a flat 20- 
per-cent reduction in the total appropriations for 
supplies and materials; the elimination from the budg- 
et of items for insurance; the elimination of a $1,000 
item for a downtown garage rental; a $2,500 reduc- 
tion in the item of transfer tuition, and a reduction 
in the sinking fund, not including the refunding of 
next year’s maturities. : 


4 Decatur, Ill. Supt. William Harris has outlined 
an economy program, calling for a reduction of from 
$52,000 to $53,000 in operating expenses of the schools. 
The cut comes on top of an earlier reduction and 
effects a saving of approximately $125,000 over last 
year’s expenditures. 


4 Ottawa, Ill. The grade-school board has paid off 
its last outstanding tax warrant and has a cash bal- 
ance on hand of $400. A year ago, when three banks 
closed, approximately $62,000 was tied up. Members 
of the school board were obliged to issue $56,500 
worth of tax warrants in order to obtain funds for 
the operation of the school the remainder of the year. 
The board expects to receive $10,000 to $12,000 in tax 
money from 1931 taxes, and will receive dividends 
from the closed banks, which will enable them to 
operate the schools during the winter months. 


4 Terre Haute, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a tax levy of $1.701 for the present school year, which 
is a reduction of 5 cents from that of last year. The 
reduction in the tax levy means that all operating 
costs must be reduced to a lower level through the 
elimination of many school activities. 


@ Two Rivers, Wis. The city council has accepted 
the tentative budget of the school board, calling for 
an appropriation of $80,000 for the school year 1933, 
as compared with $109,600 for the past year. The 
council allowed an additional sum of $1,942 for part- 
time janitorial help and for a painting job on the 
high school. 


4 Bloomington, Ill. The school board has issued a 
tax warrant calling for $30,000 in cash, the proceeds 
of which will be used for the payment of teachers’ 
and janitors’ salaries and various outstanding educa- 


tional bills covering the past seven months. The pay- 
ment of the tax warrant is to be made through an 


educational fund warrant against the collection of 
1933 taxes. 


¢ Racine, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
budget for 1933, calling for an appropriation of $1,- 
161,882, which is $218,729 below that for the past 
year. The largest item in the budget is $544,100 for 
teachers’ salaries, while janitors’ salaries run to $61,000, 
and those of principals and clerks to $59,800. 


# Kenosha, Wis. The board of education has adopted 
a budget of $764,362 for the school year 1933, which 
is $186,023 below the budget for last year. The budget 
calls for $579,357 for salaries during the year, which 
is a substantial reduction below that for 1932, which 
was $757,662. The total expenditures call for a sum 
equivalent to 19.5 per cent below the 1932 actual 
expenditures. The largest part of the reduction was 
effected through a 15-per-cent reduction in the salaries 
of school employees. 


@ Superior, Wis. The school board has adopted a 
tax levy of $477,529 for 1933, which is a reduction 
of $109,072 from that of the past year. The budget 
estimate of the year totaled $668,621, as against $707,- 
697 for last year. Of the total amount, $477,528 must 
be obtained from taxes. The major items in the reduc- 
tion are $49,824 for teachers’ salaries, $42,000 in 
salaries not payable until September, 1933, $10,000 in 
school maintenance, and $12,000 in instructional ex- 
penses. 


@ Seattle, Wash. The bond issue for the purpose of 
funding tax cancellations requested by the school 
board, at an election held on September 12, was 
carried by the voters with a large majority. The ap- 
proval of the bond issue is considered a fine vote of 
confidence in the school board and the city schools. 
The bonds will be immediately offered for sale to 
the highest bidder. 


¢ Chicago, Ill. The Steinmetz Senior High School, 
which lacked only two months of completion, stands 
idle at the present time because the board of educa- 
tion has no money to pay for the remaining carpenter 
work. The school which was started in September, 
1930, has a pupil capacity of 2,830 and will cost 
$2,750,000 upon completion. The completion of this 
building would greatly relieve the congestion in the 
Schurz and Austin High Schools and would mean the 
elimination of portable buildings which have become 
necessary to handle the overflow of students. 
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ATTENTION OF ARCHITECTS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 
THESE ARE FACTS! 


Ever since the beginning of basketball, the problem of secure, rigid backstops has 
been satisfactorily solved by Narragansett engineers. 


Most swing-up backstops require a winch hoist. By actual test the NEW NAR- 
RAGANSETT WINCH will hoist faster, with less exertion, is more efficient, and 
safer than any other winch made for this purpose. 


NOTE THESE POINTS! 


1 THE NARRAGANSETT WINCH IS PLACED ON THE WALL 8 FT. 
s ABOVE THE FLOOR — OUT OF THE DANGER ZONE. 


9 It is operated from the floor by means of a chain. This feature is standard 
o 


with Narragansett. 


It has the proper gear ratio to hoist easily and will 


operate on the same weight much quicker than turning a handle. Handle 
operated types of winches above head height necessitate climbing on a 


ladder or box. 


This invites accidents. 


3 The safety feature is a controlled friction brake suited to the particular 
e 


weight it has to raise. 


latch. 


When not in use the chain is padlocked to a wall 


4 The Narragansett Winch is made by the designers and makers of the winches 
=» used by the U. S. Government to handle balloons during the World War. 


Talk this over with your architect. Send for special game equipment folder. 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium Equipment, Steel Lockers. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
New York City: 202 East 44th St. 





NEW SOURCES OF SCHOOL REVE- 
NUE AND TAX REDUCTION 
FOR REAL PROPERTY-- 
THE INCOME TAX 


(Concluded from Page 44) 
Taxation for 1930 the yield of the business and 
professional levy at 1%4 per cent was $5,316,- 
630, the 3 per cent gain tax yielded $10,466,506 
and the 6 per cent interest and dividend tax 
$15,964,478. Annuities yielded $38,397 and pen- 
alties $11,907 for a grand total of $31,797,920. 
Of this, $5,402,809 was distributed for ‘“educa- 
tional encouragement” on the basis of teacher’s 
salaries and some other things, $24,000,000 was 
distributed to cities and towns on the basis of 
state valuation. 
The New York Practice 

New York state furnishes a good example of 
a state which, while not earmarking the income 
tax for schools, does devote a large amount of 
it to education through the medium of the state 
general-fund payments for state aid. The tax 
there applies to resident and nonresident per- 
sons with exemptions of $2,500, $4,000, and 
$400, respectively, for single persons, married 
couples, and dependents. These are rather higher 
than the usual amounts, in states with smaller 
numbers of wealthy people where the index of 
such matters naturally runs lower. The rates 
have been 1 per cent on the first $10,000 of tax- 
able income, 2 per cent on the next $40,000 and 
3 per cent on all in excess of $50,000. For the 
years 1932 and 1933, however, the rates are 
doubled as a temporary measure to meet con- 
ditions growing out of the depression. 

The report of the New York State Tax Com- 
missioner for 1930 shows a revenue of $80,271,- 
316 from this personal income tax for that year. 
One half of this was distributed to subdivisions 
of the state on the basis of assessed valuations 
of real property, the other half became a part 
of the state fund. Since about one third of this 
fund was distributed for educational purposes 


it follows that approximately $14,000,000 of 
this money finally found its way into the treas- 
uries of the public schools. The distribution 
of the half which goes out on the basis of real 
estate valuation does not bear as directly on 
public-school support, but it does aid in relief 
to real property taxation and so indirectly helps 
the school situation. 

Several other states could be listed in this 
manner, but it is the purpose of this article to 
set up examples and typical cases rather than 
to provide any: complete catalog of practices or 
conditions. Even a complete catalog of today 
would shortly be out of date, for the trend is 
in the direction of more state income taxes for 
schools. The coming legislative season will 
doubtless see more states move in this direction. 
Some may not be content to wait for a general 
session but decide to handle the matter in a spe- 
cial session. The Illinois action of a few months 
ago is an example. School people will, no doubt, 
be active in the promotion of such new legisla- 
tion, and it appears that such action is within 
their proper sphere. It is important, however, 
that any new tax bills we advocate be well pre- 
pared and in accordance with the best practice 
in the field. 

NEW BOOKS 
Preparatory Book to Magic Hours 


By Arthur I. Gates and Jean Y. Ayer. Paper, 72 
pages, illustrated. Price, 24 cents. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. 

This book serves as a workbook to accompany the 
authors’ Magic Hours, a silent reader for the third 
grade, and provides a series of speed and compre- 
hension tests in silent reading. 

The pupil is taught how to score his reading ability, 
to record the scores, and to plot his curve of progress 
in reading. 

The exercises in the workbook are of the word-study 
and comprehension types rather than the grammar 
type. The illustrations include several maps for which 
studies are provided. 

The Johnson Speller 
Book One. By J. F. Guy, R. G. Jones, and C. R. 


Wise. Cloth, 96 pages. Price, 40 cents. Published by 
The Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

This book offers an easy introduction to spelling 
through picture, story, and the printed word. The 
work is intended for grades three, four, and five, and 
the lessons are arranged for weekly use in a school 
year of thirty-six weeks. The list of words has been 
carefully developed on the basis of the latest scientific 
studies and standard test findings, but the authors 
have gone afield to supplement the bare necessities of 
vocabulary with numerous words that are within the 
abilities of children and that represent home and play 
activities and interests. The lesson arrangement pro- 
vides for continuous review of all new material two 
weeks after the original learning. Periodical reviews 
of “hard” words are called for. Pictures, games, and 
puzzles relieve the monotony of written and oral work. 
Better Health for Little Americans 

By Edith W. Lawson. Cloth, 160 pages, 55 illustra- 
tions. Price, 70 cents. Published by Beckley-Cardy Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

The idea of happiness as the outstanding result of 
health is emphasized in this reader for second grades. 
The stories, poems, and discussions on health all have 
true child interest, but they cover a rather systematic 
and complete consideration of health as a necessary 
equipment for life. 


Insurance Practices and Experience in City School 
Districts. Prepared under the direction of H. C. 
Roberts, chairman of insurance committee. Paper, 224 
pages. Bulletin No. 2, 1932, of the National Associa- 
tion of Public-School Business Officials. The report has 
been prepared in response to a demand for information 
on problems and costs incident to protection against 
loss by fire. The study involved a survey of school 
districts by states, covering the experience of the past 
ten years in fire insurance; a survey of self-insurance 
by states in which insurance on school buildings is 
included ; a survey of self-insurance as practiced by 
a number of city school districts; and a survey of the 
practice, experience, and statute limitations governing 
other forms of insurance. The material is directed 
principally to school officials whose dealings with in- 
surance matters have been limited, whose knowledge 
of the subject is elementary, and whose work and 
other duties are such as to make an extended study 
impossible and impractical. One chapter of the study 
is devoted to a study of property appraisals for in- 
surance purposes and of the methods employed for 
carrying building values both as capital assets and for 
insurance purposes. 
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“ | TRANE AIR-O-LIZER 





Then it needs MODERN 
Heating, Ventilati d 
eating, Ventilating an 
provided by the 
TRANE AIR-O-LIZER © 
__ N°’ in one unit you have the complete equipment for 
fas heating and ventilating a schoolroom. It is no longer 
. necessary to clutter every room with radiators, the basement 
in e . ‘ 
The with air compressors and control equipment, or to fit the 
_ building with a massive web of air-line piping in an effort to 
0 ° . ° e 
Deen secure a satisfactory system of heating and ventilating. 
~~ The Trane Air-o-lizer is the complete unit! It is the ven- 
s of tilating machine! In addition it furnishes all of the heat that 
bs is required for the average room. AND THEN, it controls the 
pro- amount of steam condensed so that at all times regardless of 
two ° ‘ 
Wom outdoor temperatures there is never a sensation of draft; never 
= a possibility of overheating. The Trane Air-o-lizer is accepted 
by engineers, architects, and contractors as the greatest 
oe advance that has been made in the ventilation field in the 
last ten years. 
t of 
ides. 
have 
natic 
sary 
hool G U A R A N T £ rE ° “The Trane Company guarantees 
C. that its Air-o-lizer System, when 
"924 he = q installed according to instructions 
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- has steam, will furnish the required 
ation amount of outside air to each room 
ainst at a sufficient temperature so as not 
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Lo flow of steam to said airsothatat %" = ©. 1 
ys is = agen panies, osc SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE! 
i by therefrom, and so that the temper- 
f the ature of the air at the bulb of the | Which gives complete technical data | 
ning control valve used for heating willbe | about The Trane Air-o-lizer | 
ected maintained within two degrees plus | THE TRANE COMPANY, | 
a 1D- or minus of the set temperature.”’ | Dept. 11, 309 Cameron Ave., LaCrosse, Wisconsin | 
ledge Please send me descriptive literature on the Trane | 
and | Air-o-lizer for schoolrooms 
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What Can They Sell? 


(Concluded from Page 20) 


time he’s through high school he should have 
shown some indication. But suppose he’s one of 
the few who haven’t done so; that’s no reason 
why he should think he must be a teacher. Rath- 
er, it emphasizes the need to lay a general foun- 
dation in the freshman year, and then see what 
has appealed to him as the branch he wants to 
stress later. That’s where the faculty people 
could help, if they only would forget their spe- 
cialties and analyze each student a bit.” 

“But there’s one thing I think should be 
done,” he added. “Parents should insist that 
each freshman take at least one subject that can 
be applied in two or more ways. No one can 
tell what the future will hold for any one of 
them. They may hate teaching, or may be short 
in discipline, or in judgment, or in any of a 
dozen things quite apart from classroom grades. 
If, for instance, a girl has stressed French and 
history, what can she do with her training? 
Teach, and nothing else. But if also she has 
taken home economics, or commercial work, or 
certain forms of science or music or even art, 
she can twist these around a bit and find some 
way to sell them in a commercial market. For 
the men, there’s manual training, commercial 
work, agriculture, other sciences, which can be 
used to attach them to pay checks, even if 
small ones. I’d insist that at least a minor 
should be selected from these two-application 
subjects.” 

“Now I think of it, we have a case of that 
kind at home,” said Mr. Brown. “The daughter 
of a low-salaried professional man. The girl 
loves music and I believe has real talent there; 
of course, she wants to take music mainly; but 
her parents insist that she must take a commer- 
cial course first, with music as a secondary ob- 
jective until her commercial work is finished. A 
more unhappy girl one couldn’t imagine. She’s 
a friend of my daughter, and the two were fuss- 
ing about this matter at the house recently. Fin- 
ally I said something like this: ‘When you think 
of a job as a stenographer, where do you men- 
tally see yourself?’ She stared a minute, then 
said, ‘Why in some office, I suppose.’ ‘Yes, but 
what kind of office?’ ‘Oh, a department store or 
an insurance office, or maybe a law office.’ I 


said this: ‘Now see here, Annabel. Use your 
bump of logic. What store manager or insurance 
manager would hire a grouchy stenographer who 
hated her job and looked liked a thundercloud 
all day long? But there are music offices, too; 
music publishing houses, music stores, studios, 
and schools of music that employ stenographers, 
and they prefer those who know what they’re 
writing about. Why shouldn’t you find that kind 
of a job, where you’d be really interested?’ ” 

“ ‘T never thought of that,’ she admitted. ‘This 
gives the whole thing a different slant. Thank 
you, Mr. Brown.’ Then it seemed a good time 
to state an unpleasant fact to my daughter, so 
I continued: ‘Here’s Kathryn, thinking only 
about art and dramatics. She doesn’t know it 
yet, but she’s going to take a business course, 
too. Just as a safeguard, you know; then if need 
be, she can get her job in some art gallery, or art 
store, or some school of dramatics, or in a thea- 
ter director’s office. Take her cousin Margaret, 
with a master’s degree in English. She’s frantic 
because she can’t find a teaching job. Suppose 
she had stenography also: can’t you see her in a 
publishing house, or any of half a dozen places 
where her English training would aid her every 
day? No more than playing safe, I’d say, to take 
one thing you can sell together with the thing 
you want.’ ” 

“The same condition exists with nurses’ train- 
ing,’ Mr. White added. “Again the rush into 
training schools about war time. Today I know 
positively of graduate nurses who are doing 
housework, while others are working in hospitals 
for board and room and very little more. What 
alternative can you see for these?” 

“Oh, a very popular one,” said Mr. Brown. 
“Nurses make the finest wives young chaps 
could select; And it seems to me that more 
nurses than teachers marry young. But if this 
were broadcast, the training schools would be 
crowded more than ever! Anyway, let’s steer 
these youngsters into safe courses — let them 
take their choice in majors, but they should 
take one other thing that they always can sell. 
Glad to see you, White. Let’s get together next 
time you’re in town.” 


Financing the Public School 


(Continued from Page 22) 


long run to secure for it less adequate financial 
support than may accrue by graciously accept- 
ing immediate reductions. 

In the second place, it is nothing short of fa- 
tuous to insist that taking the educational pro- 
gram or the country as a whole, financial econ- 
omies should not be permitted, or cannot be, 
without impairment to educational service. In 
saying this I know the abject penury of pro- 
grams, buildings, and equipment that exist in 
some quarters. Here, more, not less, money 
should be spent. On the other hand, I could now 
name some city school systems that would save 
thousands of dollars by following simple, uni- 
versally recognized, sound principles of organi- 
zation. But tradition and vested interests stand 
in the way. Our unnecessary duplication of ad- 
ministrative units is expensive, and we know it, 
but we still are slow to pursue the educationally 
wise as well as the financially economical course. 
In methods of instruction there are some places 
where we could teach more efficiently and spend 
less money. 

The expansion of our secondary curriculum 
has gone to limits that are highly expensive, 
though to a considerable extent still largely ex- 
perimental. Our elementary-school curriculum 


gives symptoms of a similar affliction. Why not 
a cessation of this type of experimentation for a 
time, give a thorough reéxamination of those 
curricula in terms of specific objectives, and 
secure the benefits of resulting economies? 


Improvement in the Tax System 


In the third place, we must recognize the 
weakness of our whole system of taxation and 
the inevitable insecurity of support for those pub- 
lic institutions dependent upon it. I have seen 
no data that give any indication as to how much 
our taxable wealth has shrunk since October, 
1930. It is said, however, that taxes now levied 
annually represent as much as 25 per cent of 
this wealth. If the statement is anywhere nearly 
true it indicates a situation which cannot con- 
tinue. It may be true “(1) that our tobacco, 
cigaret, and cigar bills are twice that of the 
total cost of public education; (2) that for the 
amount we spend for candy and ice cream we 
could more than pay for all the bills for the 
conduct of our schools; and (3) that the amount 
paid out for perfumery and cosmetics alone 
would pay at least one half of the debt.”** Let 


Weber, Oscar F., Problems in Public School Administration, 
p. 414. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK,NOVEMBER 13 TO 19 


Books for Young America are more important in 1932-33 
than ever before, whether in school or home. 


us remember that the level of civilization which 
creates these demands and makes the expendi- 
ture possible, is to a considerable extent the re- 
sult of our educational program. At the present 
time the recital of these facts or their existence 
offers no relief to our dilemma. 

- If the school people of this country were wise 
they would take a lesson from “the mammon of 
unrighteousness,” and do all in their organized 
power to get the tax system of our states and 
smaller governmental units on a sounder eco- 
nomic basis. They would also use the present 
emergency as a tremendous lever toward this 
end. For years, leading economists have pointed 
out the unsoundness of the general property tax. 
Now, when the schools’ support is in jeopardy 
our great hue and cry is about the amount in- 
volved. What we should be concerned about also 
are proper methods of tax assessment and tax 
levy. Had we done our task well in this matter 
while the public’s wealth was available, we 
should not have found ourselves in our present 
predicament. 


Changes in School Program 


In the fifth place, we might to a degree at 
least, and in certain centers, materially curtail 
for a limited time building programs already 
projected. This should be done only where the 
educational interests of the children will not 
thereby be appreciably interfered with. But let 
us be sure that any decision made on this point 
shall be reached only after most careful scrutiny, 
including thorough inquiry again into the orig- 
inal conditions and reasons which first caused 
these programs to be rejected. 

In closing, may I pass on to you the exhorta- 
tions of a great American educational leader. 
“We are faced with as great an issue and as gen- 
uine an opportunity as any group of school- 
masters ever faced.” “The philosophy to which 
we have held with commendable tenacity since 
pioneer days is that’the whole life of the nation 
turns upon the education of the children, and 
the facts of the past have abundantly justified 
this philosophy. But this does not mean that our 
schools are perfect and that no changes of pur- 
pose, outlook, or program can be made in them.” 

““A wise people who have regard for their own 
interests and who cherish what they owe their 


(Concluded on Page 76) 
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PERFECT BALANCE 











THE MACK scuool Bus CHASSIS 


Balance, coordination—call it what you will—is 
not always apparent on the surface. The most beauti- 
fully muscled athlete is not always the champion; race 


** also 


horses may look like winners yet prove to be 
rans.” And in buses, too, outward appearances are 
deceiving. 

School bus bodies—the part you see— are to a large 
degree standard and uniform in appearance. It’s the 
parts you don’t see, the chassis and engine, that count 
most and differ widest. 

The Mack School Bus engine, like the 
chassis, is completely Mack built; each 
part designed by Mack engineers and 


fashioned in Mack factories from the 


highest quality materials. This control 


MACK TRUCKS, 





of quality and design, possible only in a completely 
manufactured product, is essential for the production 
of a balanced bus chassis. 

Engine power and chassis strength are carefully calcu- 
lated to insure equalization of stress and wear. The 
perfect balance between these two factors keeps Macks 
on the road long after unequal wear has sent price- 
built buses to the junk heap. Naturally, building a 
Mack involves longer and costlier processes than are 
used in making cheaper buses, but the added service and 
safety more than justify the extra cost. 
Without obligating you, we should like 
to give you in complete detail the whole 
story as to why Mack is the safest and 


most economical school bus you can buy. 


INC., 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SOLARS 


Solve Waste Disposal 
The Solar Way 


in neat steel receptacles . . . always 
guarding against fire and disease. 
Schools everywhere standardize on 
SOLARS. 


Write for catalog describing this efficient, 
economical system of waste disposal. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
Melrose Park Illinois 
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A complete floor maintenance serv- 
ice! Whatever the type of floor 
. « « whatever the floor problem . 

Hild Guaranteed Floor oe 
Products and Equipment wi o the ‘ 
job more efficiently, more economically, HILD “SHINE-BRIGHT” —a__ high 
and give you a brighter, cleaner floor. 
HILD “NO. 1 SPECIAL” FLOOR 
TREATMENT—varnish-wax treatment 
for wood, linoleum, cork, concrete, 
tile, shellacked, varnished or stained 


HILD “NO. 2 SPECIAL”? FLOOR 
TREATMENT—varnish-wax treatment 
for rubber, asphalt, tile, terrazzo, and 


HILD “NO. 3 SPECIAL” BRIGHT- 
DRYING FLOOR TREATMENT—for 


i. é t Dp 4 FLOOR MAINTENANCE 


WILL SOLVE YOUR FLOOR PROBLEMS 









Here’s proof that we guarantee 
results . . . send today for lib- 
eral experimental sample of any 
Hild product you are interested 
in. It will be sent without 
charge or obligation. 


HILD PREPARED WAX—an extreme- 
ly durable, high quality paste wax 
for all floors. 


HILD FLOOR SEAL. 


quality sassafras liquid scrubbing 
soap having a 22% anhydrous soap 
content. 


HILD CRYSTALS—a powerful floor 
cleaner. 


HILD FLOOR CLEANER AND BLEACH. 
HILD VARNISH REMOVER. 
Made and guaranteed by 
HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


Makers of the Famous ‘“tHushed”’ Hild 
Electrically Operated Floor Machine 


114 W. Lake St., Chicago 


PRODUCTS 





(Concluded from Page 74) 


children will, through all in spite of the minds 
of frenzied finance, keep constantly at a high 
level the intellectual and spiritual resources of 
their life and power. . . . Whatever we find 
it necessary to do throughout the nation, in the 
various commonwealths, or in our respective 
communities in the preparation of public budg- 
ets, careful and thoughtful consideration should 
be given to the needs of democracy, of equality, 
and excellence, as well as of economy. Those 
who represent the schools, on the other hand, 
should with equal reasonableness, limit expendi- 
tures to the paramount needs of the intellectual 
growth of the youth of the land and to the sociai 
and scientific requirements of the nation, mak- 
ing such changes in administration policies as 
will, if possible, increase the effectiveness of the 
schools without loss of opportunity to you and 
without lowering the standards and outlook of 
the teaching personnel.” 


SOME ADVANTAGES AND DISAD- 
VANTAGES OF THE SIX- 
YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


(Concluded from Page 26) 


school unit, and although this change may come 
during early adolescence, it comes no earlier and 
no later than the first change of unit in the 6-2-4 
and the 6-3-3 types of organization. After a pu- 
pil has entered the six-year high school he re- 
mains normally for six years and is not embar- 
rassed by further changes of school unit until 
he has completed his high-school work and prob- 
ably all or most of the adolescent stage. 

It is better fitted to meet the needs of over- 
age pupils and those who must leave school be- 
fore graduation. Over-age pupils should be per- 
mitted considerable freedom in their choice of 
courses in high school. Such pupils tend to drop 
out of school in great numbers. Some of the 
over-age pupils have learned from experience 


what work they are best fitted for. They have 
decided on the preparation that is most worth 
while to them. If they are required to pursue a 
stereotyped sequence of courses, many become 
discouraged and soon leave school. Since the 
six-year high school offers work on various lev- 
els, it is peculiarly fitted to meet the needs of 
over-age pupils. 

Due to economic reasons, some pupils are cer- 
tain that they must leave high school before 
their graduation. To hold them strictly to regu- 
lations concerning prerequisites and course se- 
quences will in many ways defeat the real func- 
tion of the public-school system. Democracy de- 
mands that the public-school system assist each 
child to make the most of himself in order that 
he may better serve himself and society. Pupils 
who must leave high school early should, there- 
fore, be permitted much freedom in choosing 
ccurses which have explicit values. 

After the first six-year high school in Cleve- 
land had been in operation for 13 years, 28 rep- 
resentative teachers out of the 155 employed 
in that school were asked to state somewhat 
fully what they considered the advantages and 
disadvantages of this type of high school. These 
28 teachers listed 35 purported advantages and 
33 purported disadvantages. Most of the im- 
portant advantages they have listed have al- 
ready been discussed. It is difficult to see why 
some of the points listed by the teachers should 
be made either for or against the six-year scheme 
as such.’? 

Whitney, Frank P., “The Six-year High School in Cleve- 
land,”’ School Review, 37:267-71, April, 1929. 
(To be concluded) 


A COLONIAL-STYLE SCHOOL- 
HOUSE 


(Concluded from Page 39) 


and Bedford stone. The interior bearing walls 
are of brick, and the floors are of reinforced con- 


crete. Steel has been used for the long spans of 
the gymnasium ceiling. The interior of the build- 
ing has been finished in conservative school 
style. The stairs are of terrazzo, the corridors 
have linoleum inserts in the walkway and ter- 
razzo borders and base. The classrooms are fin- 
ished with vertical-grain white-oak floors. Metal 
door frames have been used, and wood trim has 
been omitted where possible. The auditorium- 
gymnasium has a maple floor, enamel brick 
wainscoting, brick walls, and an acoustical plas- 
ter ceiling. The toilet rooms have terrazzo floors 
and base, and hard plaster walls. 

The basement of the building, which is rather 
high, has been so arranged that at either end of 
the building a classroom with full length win- 


dows is used for manual-training and household- — 


arts purposes, respectively. 

On the first floor there are six standard class- 
rooms, two restrooms, and boys’ and girls’ show- 
ers. The gymnasium-auditorium is entered from 
this floor. 

On the second floor there are seven standard 
classrooms, a library, toilet rooms, a medical 
inspection room, and an office for the principal. 

The gymnasium has been arranged for use as 
an auditorium. It measures 56 by 41 ft. and is 
fitted with 300 movable chairs for which a spe- 
cial chair-storage room has been provided. 

The building is heated by means of hot-air 
furnaces and is equipped with temperature reg- 
ulations. The plumbing and sanitary equipment 
is of the heavy-duty school type, and the elec- 
trical system includes clocks and complete light- 
ing for all of the classrooms. 

On the basis of a normal capacity of 560, the 
building cost $327 per pupil complete. Including 
the architects’ fees, the total cost was $183,000. 
The furniture, etc., cost $5,000 making the total 
cost $188,000. On the basis of the total cubic 
content the cost was 30 cents per cubic foot 
complete. 
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DON'T SCRUB! 
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DON'T WAX! ‘DRY CLEAN’’ YOUR FLOORS! 


Buckshot Remedies” 


wont do... for floors 


@There are a thousand-and-one “treatments” for floors 
on the market today . . . some good, some bad and others 
simply indifferent. 

But practical experience has proven time and again that 
no two floors are alike, no two traffic conditions the same, 
and no “‘buck-shot”’ remedy can possibly meet all require- 
ments to the best advantage. 


Floor Maintenance a Science 


Economical, efficient floor maintenance, today is a science 
... and far more important than mere materials and treat- 


Sponsored by the ments, requires the intelligent supervision of a qualified 


floor engineer. Even the best floor treatment is worth- 


CONTINENTAL less if improperly handled. 
NA-VA What is a qualified floor engineer? He must be a man 
AR’! quae who knows floors from A to Z, knows what they are made 


of ... as a doctor knows the human body and for the same 


CORPORATION 


The Continental ‘‘dry-cleaning”’ method is 
an outstanding contribution to the science 
of efficient floor maintenance. If you are 


reason ... be able to recognize the “‘diseases’’ of improper 
maintenance methods, have at his finger tips the necessary 
corrective measures, etc. 

If you would meet and talk to such a man, send for a 


scrubbing your floors . . . it will eliminate Continental Car-Na-Var 
7 out of 8 scrubbing operations. If you are Fl ‘ ; 

; SS cae ee : oor Engi ; - 
waxing .. . it will eliminate costly polish- gineer. His serv 


ices are at your command— 
without cost or obligation. 


ing operations. Get the facts by sending 
for Free Check-up Chart. 






METHOD 


MAINTENANCE 


Continental Car-Na-Var Corp. 

1811 National Ave., Brazil, Indiana 

Without obligation send me Free ‘“‘Check-Up” 
Chart and further details of the Continental 
“‘Dry-Cleaning”’ Method of Floor Maintenance. 


CONTINENTAL (iJ 


OF ECONOMICAL FLOOR\ 


Free ‘‘Check-Up” Chart 


@ Whether you SCRUB or WAX ...See what the 
Continental “‘Dry-Cleaning’’ Method will save 
YOUR building. Send for free ‘‘Check-Up”’ Chart. 
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SERVING Two PURPOSES! 
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INJURY TO CHILDREN 


Children at play rightfully claim the security afforded 
by a Stewart Iron or Chain Link Fence. They are pro- 
tected against trouble-emaking intruders and thoughtless 


dashes into traffic. 


DEFEATING the GATE CRASHERS | 


Fenced athletic fields naturally bring a greater revenue 
than unfenced fields. The cost is absorbed by an increase 
in gate receipts. Moreover, a sturdy Stewart Fence pro- 
tects your field all year around from intruders and 


damages of uninvited guests. 


Write for STEWART Book of School Fence Literature 
The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 


805 Stewart Block 


= S 


REDUCING 


. Cincinnati, Ohio 





cwcas’ 





Easy to lower rows into position. 


WAYNE'’S New 
GYMSTAND 


an Instant Success 


No indoor stand ever produced has created such 
interest as this compact, quick-folding stand. 

It is not like any other stand on the market, No 
storage or labor problem. A small boy can operate it. 
Very economically priced. You will marvel at the 
ingenuity and simplicity of the GYMSTAND. 


Get complete data NOW. 


IRON 


_. WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers of Portable Steel Stands 


Wayne, Penna. 








RELATIVE SALARIES FOR DIF- 
FERENT POSITIONS 
(Concluded from Page 30) 
to 100,000 population; and that in the third 
column from 449 cities of 10,000 to 30,000 pop- 


ulation. 


The information given in Table III is re- 
peated on a relative or index-number basis in 
Table IV, the salaries of elementary teachers 
again being taken in each case as 100. 

The information tabulated in Table IV is il- 
lustrated graphically in Figure 2. Since it would 
make the graph too confusing to add all the nine 
types of supervisors, only the median for the 
nine is illustrated. There are striking differences 
between the cities of the three groups in regard 
to the relative salaries of the superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent, and the staff of nurses. 
There are moderate variations in the case of the 
business manager, supervisors, and janitors. In 
all other types of positions, involving perhaps 
90 per cent or more of the staff, there is sur- 
prising uniformity in the relative salary paid 
when measured in terms of the salary of the ele- 
mentary teacher. The relative salary of the jun- 
ior-high-school teacher is very close to 113 and 
that of the senior-high-school teacher approxi- 
mates 130. The junior-high-school principal may 
expect to receive a little more than twice the 
salary of the elementary teacher, while the prin- 
cipal of the senior high school receives about 
two and one-half times the salary of the ele- 
mentary teacher. The superintendent of schools 
receives over three and one-half times as much 
as the elementary teacher in the smaller cities, 
over four times as much in the medium-sized 
cities, and almost five times as much in the larg- 
est cities. The head janitor receives one and one- 
third times as much as the elementary teacher, 
the other janitors average about nine tenths as 
much as the classroom teacher. The clerks in ad- 
ministrative offices receive three fourths as much 
as the teacher, while the clerks in the offices of 
the principals receive two thirds as much. 


These general relationships, remaining rather 
stable for so many types of positions in cities 
of such varying size, may be well taken as rep- 
resenting the best composite judgment of 
school boards and administrators all over the 
country as to the relative remuneration which 
should be paid for different types of service in 
the school system. Such relationships may well 
receive careful consideration in the present pe- 
riod of critical examination and widespread re- 
adjustment of salary schedules. In many places 
it may well be that some classes of teachers or 
administrators are decidedly overpaid or under- 
paid in comparison with others. The summa- 
rized practice of the country is one good means 
of determining whether or not this is the case. 


THE UTILIZATION OF ELEMEN- 
TARY-SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


(Concluded from Page 32) 
rooms, toilets, teachers’ restrooms, and the heat- 
ing and ventilating plant. 

An attempt to measure objectively the use 
made of such space is extremely difficult and of 
questionable value. An office is, for example, an 
essential, but measurement of its use presents a 
different problem than that of a classroom. To 
employ room utilization as a unit of measure is 
hardly adequate since, by definition, this meas- 
ure is only concerned with whether or not a 
room is in actual pupil use at a given time. The 
definition may, of course, be altered to mean 
actual use for the intended purpose. Since of- 
fices are intended to be occupied most contin- 
uously by administrative officers, it might be 
plausible to use such a unit. Who, however, is to 
say what a desirable standard may be? Is that 
principal’s office most efficiently utilized by the 
man who spends his whole day there, or by the 
man who devotes two thirds of his time to class- 
room supervision and is thus at his desk only 
one third of the day? Is an outer office and wait- 
ing room any less necessary because the build- 
ing is too small to warrant a full-time clerk to 
occupy it, or because parents or pupils are not 


constantly crowding its facilities? 

Again, how shall we obtain a measure of use 
of janitor-engineer quarters? We do not expect 
the janitor to stay in the boiler room all day. 
These quarters may be most efficiently operated 
by the man who finds it unnecessary to remain 
in them for any length of time. 

What about corridors, stairways, storerooms, 
or toilets? These facilities are essential but hard- 
ly to be judged by the same standards as any of 
the above. 

In this study certain of these service rooms 
were subjected to measurement. Others were 
not. Utilization of teacher and’pupil lunchrooms, 
administrative suite, hygiene suite, and locker- 
shower rooms was calculated on the basis of oc- 
cupancy by pupils or staff members as the case 
might be. Offices were found to be in occupancy 
by clerk or principal practically 100 per cent 
of the time. Hygiene suites were used only 31 
per cent of the time. Lunchrooms were idle ex- 
cept for the noon hours while locker-shower 
quarters were not used for their intended pur- 
pose during the school day. 

The materials here presented are offered not 
so much with the idea of describing a technique 
as of putting on record data for comparative 
purposes. These data seem to the writer to point 
out the desirability, even the necessity in some 
instances, of evaluating our plant requirements. 
Facilities in school buildings are provided to 
serve certain purposes. Where these ends are not 
served we need to ask why, in order that costly 
space shall not be wasted. 

HOW TANGIPAHOA PARISH 
MAKES GOOD CITIZENS OF 
ITS FOREIGN-BORN CHILDREN 


(Concluded from Page 42) 
children assist their parents in the field, and many 
of the older ones obtain positions in the shipping 
associations. Through this arrangement, many are 
able to complete the high-school course. 
This year, 35 of the graduates of last June left 
to attend higher institutions. Of this number, 30 
are children of foreign-born parents. 
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Shades that keep the Sun’s Glare 


OUT But let all the light INI || Te mproved GIANT at $1.50 


The World’s Greatest Value in a Low 


Price Pencil Sharpener 





paorscr your pupils from window shades that shut out LIGHT. Shades that 

cause semi-darkened classrooms. Inadequate working light often leads to 
eyestrain, nearsightedness and nervous disorders. Pupils become fidgety—diffi- 
cult to control—slowed up mentally. Children need not 


labor under such a classroom handicap with Draper A New Selective Disc which enables you to feed 
Adjustable Shades, which keep the glare OUT, but let ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

the light IN. pencils and crayons of various sizes in perfect align- 
Adjustable from both top and bottom of the window, : 

Draper Adjustable Shades permit the valuable top light to ment to the cutters. An Automatic Stop to prevent 


reach all the desks—even those farthest from the win- waste by causing sharpening to cease the instant a 
dows. Healthful ventilation is insured because windows 


may be opened from the top without flapping of shades perfect point is produced. 
to distract. 

Durable, easy to install, economical, Draper shades meet 
the needs of modern schools and education as no other 
window shade can. Interesting literature and sample of 
Dratex cloth sent free to educators. Address Dept. A.A. 


LUTHER O DRAPER SHADE CO ASK YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE TO DEMONSTRATE 


EP STREE” §«—achers of Gets Shades for Over 6 Quarter Century Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, Ill. 
PaRug. 7, i028 = Spiceland =« Dept.A.A  » Indiana 


“DIAL” 
ect 
lay. ; Cf IN 


And the famous APSCO CUTTERS deeply undercut 
and hollow ground to a razor edge. Made from Labora- 
tory tested steel. They never scrape—They CUT CLEAN. 











uted 
iain 

COMBINATION PADLOCKS 
yms Especially Designed For Greater Convenience end Security 
ad. Particularly adapted for use on school lock- 

ers, gymnasium wire suit baskets, and to meet 
y of the requirements of general padlock needs. 

Locks Automatically 
— Automatically locks when shackle is closed, 
vere and throws off the combination. Shackle can- 
ms, not be locked out when in unlocked position. 
ker- i, MASTER CHARTS 
oc- yd "aat Furnished with each installation for the 
case . proper recording of names, locker numbers, 
incy lock numbers and combination numbers. 
A SAMPLE LOCK WILL BE SENT TO SCHOOL 

cent “CLICK”? EXECUTIVES GRATIS UPON REQUEST. 
y Sl Non-Sight Operation Letter Boxes for Schools—Key and Combination 
aioe No. 85 COMBINATION LETTER BOX 
ywer Made in 3 sizes 
pur- Cast Bronze, regularly finished medium 


statuary. Dials etched, figures raised on black 


2 2 background. Combinations all different. 
not Nothing amazing - a eee 








ique 
i e e Cast Bronze, 
= about the way you run into Vul-Cot in pte Bhatgint 
° ee ary finish. Pin 
ome practically every office you visit. It’s dian’ hak 
nts. ° 3 keys with 
— simply the best waste basket money can See 
not buy — and most business men know it ay snanges 
. y . practically un- 
stly ‘ . No. 09949—154” limited. 
At your stationers in maroon-brown, Ne. 09950—2” een bthatle te. 
I green and wood grains. Guaranteed wn “Tale tel for cg 
EN for a full five years. Manufacturers of letter boxes for 50 years. 
CORBIN CABINET LOCK COMPANY 
The American Har re Corporation, Successors 
wed NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. NEW BRITAIN, CONN. U.S.A. 
y are Wilmington, Delaware CHICAGO, 319 W. Readolph St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 405 Commerce St. Size 3-2/3x5 inches. 
left 
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PARA TSH 


<e So OR RRR MTSE! 4 


| > 
| MGA ELE 
COMPANY 


a, VAVEVS 


Producers of Halftone and Line Engravings 
in one or more colors . . . Benday color 
plates . . . Two, three and four color pro- 
ta) eae 
Commercial Art Department 
Illustrating, Lettering, Retouching, 


Designing, and Layouts. 


814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








INVESTING 


in better protection will 


SAVE 


the lives that are in your care, and the 
property for which you are responsible 
YOU GET MAXIMUM PROTECTION WITH 


| Cyclone Fence 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Bronze 


Tablets 


Memorials 
Honor Rolls 
Building Markers 


IDEAL 
for gifts by 
graduating classes 


<> 
ALBERT Russet & 


Sons Co. 
128 MERRIMACK 8ST. 


NGVS! ss aS eee ai 
SCHOO! 

ID E. FITZGERALI a 

: N | 
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NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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Market Place Section 


6 6 6 6 eo oP ee 


National 
Brapery Studio 


DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Estimates gladly furnished 


220-22 No. 13th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


6 8 66 6 Po 8 





TUBULAR SLIDE 


mi ees 


Over 3,170 now inuse .. many with 
Service records..no death or in- 
jury reported. Approved by 
the Underwriters’ Labora- 

tories. 


roenracom ge) 
nate Agar 
Chicago, III. $ Ae FIRE PES 










FOR BETTER 


STAGE CURTAINS 


Write 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


1218-24 No. Fifth St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














COMPLETE % 


STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


and 


DRAPERIES 


PELE FIN 


cenicStudios 
TLFFIN.OHIO 


TRADE MARK 


CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


Ma RTIN'S 
Dinlsnts ) 
Prices are the lowest we have known 
in our 20 years’ experience serving col- 
leges, schools and fraternities. Small 


engraved diplomas, $9.50 per 100. Write 
immediately for information and samples. 


MARTIN DIPLOMA CO., 641 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON 











Signs, Banners and Cards 


Easily painted with the 

O aid of Letter Patterns. 
Simply trace the pattern and 

fillin. Made ina large variety 

J ¢ of style and sizes. Write for 


free samples. 


J. F. Rahn, N. Stee Paves (we. 





2001-HIGHLAND AVE - CINCINNATI: OHIO 


COMPLETE-STAGE: EQUIPMENT 
DRAPERIES - SCENERY RIGGING 


"ym bE em 





Salesmen wanted for profitable sideline— 
To call on schools and colleges, willing to 
sell an additional line consisting of aca- 
demic caps, goyns, hoods, gymnasium out- 
fits, hockey outfits, school uniforms. State 
territory and qualifications. Excellent op- 
portunity to connect with old established 
firm. Address American School Board Jour- 
nal, Dept. 48-J, Milwaukee, Wis. 














Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


Fifth Ave. 
eoneeele Sah and 35th Sts., 
NEW 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. 


Teacher Agencies 


Kish CHiaGo 


Experienced aa —— in charge of every phase of educational activity. Our 
cludes -— ns from college executives to primary and kindergarten teachers. Excell 
secretaries, teachers of physical education and home economics are on our lists. Write for information. 


ADDRESS 857 STEGER BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


OUR SERVICE 
1S NATIONWIDE 


ent * than. 


Established 
1855 


Branch Offices 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


We —— Only Reliable Candidates. 


ervices Free to School Officials 
MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER AGENCIES 


ITHACA TEACHERS AGENCY 
PERSONAL SERVICE 


Free to School Officials 


130 BLAIR STREET 





ITHACA, NEW YORK 





: 













The ree y 


DUALOCK 


First of a series of safer key locks constructed 
on an ADVANCED pin tumbler principle. Non- 
Pickable. Key and Masterkey of exclusive de- 
ym registered to each installation, minimizing 
[es of unauthorized issuance o keys and 
icates. 


“4 mh | 


Write for Complete Information and free 
demonstration of the new principle. 





DuDLEY LOCK CORPORATION 
26 N. Franklin St. Dept. A-111 Chicago, lil. 





or Steel cen 


DUDLEY LOCKS 





OS 
WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF COMBINATION LOCKS 

EST 

a” Columbia Movable 

Chair Desk and 

i$ Tablet Arm Chair 

| 

i 

- 

TON 


Send for 
circulars 


@& prices. 


No. 430 


Columbia 
School Supply Co. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





NT 

1G SPECIAL MOTION PICTURE 
- poh dobsta FOR SCHOOLS 
to Lee Mellaphone treats every School as a separate 
oat. 3 is problem and due to our knowledge gained by 
tate ie _ ss. experience, we are able to furnish the best 
hed a *, Motion Picture Equipment at the most eco- 
our- naff eo ee nomical prices. 


— 4, . Let us help you select the correct Equipment 
( for your School. Whether it is a Portable Set or 
Standard Equipment, Mellaphone can supply 

your needs in all Sound Equipment. 


Write us for full information regarding all 
Motion Picture Equipment for Schools 


MELLAPHONE CORPORATION 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 







BETTER 
EQUIPMENT 
for your STAGE 


Distinctive Quality and 
Service at a Reasonable Cost. 












Write 


Twin-City Seenie Co. 
2819 Nicollet Ave. 25 Henry St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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AN-DU-SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON 


Makes a smooth, legible mark 
with no ragged edges. Erases 
easily, does not leave a greasy 
or dusty surface, the dust from the era- 
ser falling to the chalk trough and not 
dispersing in the air. Will not scratch 
the board. Packed in moisture proof 
metal containers. 


WEE, «= BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
ee 41 East 42nd Street, New York 
A GOLD MEDAL PRODUCT 





rene tated LLG a te, : 
wT,» VNZTTAL 





Renews and Preserves the Writing Surface of Blackboards 
Here’s a new preparation for renew- effective. Students take a keener inter- 
ing grey, faded blackboards. Slatex est in blackboard work when they can 
penetrates and sterilizes, giving the read without squinting or eye strain. 
board a perfect finish without build- [py comparison with results, the low 
ing up an artificial surface. cost and ease of application make this 
Slatex makes blackboards easy to _ processa practical one. It takes but one 
write on—easy to read from. The  8-ounce can anda half hour to SLATEX 
work of your teachers becomes more 200 square feet of blackboard. 

Single can (8 0z.)...... $1.50 — Case (12 cans)......... $12.50 


CARES Sore eens er ener I ant 










SCHOOL SIGNAL 


Here is a starting and quitting signal that serves a double purpose. Its siren-like tone carries 
much farther than ordinary whistles, gongs and bells. Hence, it can be used also as a fire 
signal. Inexpensive, weather proof and easy to install. Will work with en existing bell 
system. Write for Bulletin No. 38. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


8714 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 





CORRY BLEACHER CO. 
CORRY, PA. 








Manufacturers Of 


PERMANENT AND PORTABLE 
STEEL OR WOOD BLEACHERS 


Safe and Economical-:- New or Second Hand 
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A “SILK PURSE” TO MAKE 
I used to “mark off” on Lizzie’s themes 
For “I seen’s,” “has went’s,” “ain’t’s” 
And other insufferables. 
But today, while in a corner drug store, 
I saw for the first time her tinsely mother 
As she shrilled to her offspring counterpart: 
“That there rouge are too high a price fer us, 
Lizzie!” — 
So now my goal in English I with Lizzie shall be? 
— I give it up! 
John B. Herring 


PROSE AND POETRY 

Before a class of ambitious hopefuls stood the 
teacher, attempting to elucidate the mysteries of 
prose and poetry. 

“If you were to say,” explained the teacher, 
‘There was an old woman who lived behind a hill, 
and if she hasn’t moved she lives there stil,’ that 
is poetry. But if you were to say, ‘There was an old 
woman who lived behind a hill, and if she hasn’t 
moved she lives there yet,’ that is prose. Now, 
class, give some examples of prose and poetry.” 

After a minute, a bright-eyed and impatient 
youngster in the back row jumped to his feet. 

“All right, Tommy, give me an example.” 

Tommy scrutinized his paper sharply, and read: 
“*There was an old woman who lived by a well; 
one day she stepped in and now she’s in ——’ say 
teacher, what do you want, prose or poetry?” — 


LOGIC 
Policeman [to schoolboy]: Who owns this cow and 
calf ? 
Schoolboy: I don’t know who owns the cow, but 
I have an idea who own the calf. 
Policeman: Well, who owns the calf? 
Schoolboy: The cow. — Irish Times. 


VERY NECESSARY 


Supt. A. C. Weglein, of Baltimore, characterized 
the financial problem of some boards of education by 
telling this story. 

At a colored church vestry meeting the preacher 
said: “Bredren, we must do something to remedy de 
status quo.” 

“Brudder Smith,” asked a vestryman, “What am 
de status quo?” 

“Dat, my brudder,” said the preacher, “am de Latin 
foh de mess we’s in.” 


Disgraced 
“How are your children getting along?” 
“Oh, fine. Tony wants to be a racketeer and Molly 
wants to be a chorus girl.” 
“But what happened to Al?” 
“Oh, we had to disown him. He wanted to go to 
college.” — University of Southern California Wampus. 


The Reason 

Supt. Paul Stetson, of Indianapolis, describes the 
plight of some school boards as similar to that of a 
commercial traveler who was seen eating a very scanty 
meal. 

“What’s the matter, old man,” he was asked. “Are 
you on a diet?” 

The traveler shook his head. “Nope,” he said, ‘on 
commission.” 


IFA TEACHERS 
SALARY 1S “35 AWEEK 
How MUCH WOULD SHE 

GET IN A MONTH, If 
SHE GOT IT? 





A PROBLEM FROM PRESENT-DAY LIFE—Detroit News. 
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@ Buyers News 


Death of Mr. Lomb. Mr. Adolph Lomb, vice- 
president of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
died at his home in Pittsford, N. Y., on September 30, 
after a brief illness. 

Mr. Lomb, who was 66 years of age, had been con- 
nected with the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company for 
53 years, having entered the company as a young lad 
at the age of 14. 

Besides being an executive of the company, Mr. 
Lomb was identified with a number of scientific and 
patriotic societies, chief among which was the optical 
Society of America. He took great interest in civic 
affairs, particularly among the German-Americans of 
Rochester. 

Mr. Lomb was a graduate of the University of 
Rochester and had also done research work at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 


Announce Holmes Appraisal Service for Schools. 
The Warren S. Holmes Company, of Lansing, Mich., 
and Chicago, has announced the opening of an ap- 
praisal service, which is intended to render assistance 
to public schools. 

The Holmes Company has been successful in its 
new venture and has been able to conduct a number 
of appraisals for public schools in the State of Michi- 
gan. 

School authorities who are in need of such special 
service will receive prompt and careful attention at 
the hands of the Warren S. Holmes Company. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

New Westinghouse Lighting Catalog. The West- 
inghouse Electric Light & Manufacturing Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has just issued its new Catalog No. 
219-B for 1932, describing and illustrating its com- 
plete line of electric lighting equipment for schools 
and other public buildings. 

The catalog lists sollux corridor luminaires, lunalux, 
sollaire, and sollite lighting, as well as window flood- 
lights and accessories for lighting. The lights are in- 
closed in globes of opal glass for both direct and in- 
direct lighting and are practically dustproof. The fre- 
quency of cleaning is thus lessened and the efficiency 
of the lighting is maintained at the desired degrees. 
Westinghouse lighting units provide simplicity, accessi- 
bility, and efficiency. 

A copy of the catalog will be sent to any school 
official who is interested in good artificial lighting for 


schools. 
TRADE PRODUCTS 

Announce New Treatment for Schoolroom Floors. 
The Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation, Brazil, 
Indiana, has announced the marketing of a new floor 
product for renovating schoolroom floors. Formerly, 
schoolroom floors were treated with oil. Alkaline scrub- 
bing removed only the oil near the surface and caused 
the imbedded oil to rise to the top, resulting in spots 
and preventing the effective use of any floor-treating 
method. 

The new product, called “Absorb-X,” is a finely 
granulated material, which is applied to the floor 
after the surface oil has been removed with an alka- 
line cleaner in the usual way. It is saturated with 
water and allowed to stand on the floor until dry, with 
the result that it draws the imbedded oil out of the 
floor and absorbs it. The main advantage of the treat- 
ment is that in cleaning the floor, the oil comes off, 
and after rinsing and drying, it is then ready for the 
finishing treatment. 


New Dudley Master-Keyed Combination Lock. 
The Dudley Lock Corporation, 26 North Franklin St., 
Chicago, Illinois, has just announced its new “Dual- 
guard” lock, its latest design in a master-keyed com- 
bination lock, which defies picking and locks without 
reducing the inherent safety of the combination lock. 

The “Dualguard” em- 
ploys the new “Dualock” 
principle, which is an ad- 
vanced pin-tumbler design, 
positively pickproof, and 
capable of registering to 
its installation. The key 
may only be made by 
Dudley on special ma- 
chinery, so that a duplicate 
masterkey can only be ob- 
tained by proper authority. 

Another feature of the 
“Dualguard” is the reset 
key, which enables a super- 
visor to completely change a combination on assign- 
ment of lockers. This may be done quickly, without 
removing any part of the lock on the door. Students 
enjoy all the advantages of the combination lock, with 
freedom from the bother of carrying and remembering 
keys and with the assurance of exceptional security. 

Complete information and prices may be obtained 
by any school official upon request. 
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New RCA Victor Centralized Radio Panel. The 
RCA Victor Company, Inc., of Camden, N. J., has 
announced a new centralized radio panel, which has 
been designed to operate a number of loud-speake:s 
located in large buildings. 





NEW RCA VICTOR CENTRALIZED RADIO PANEL 


The new panel is especially suitable for schoo!s 
which offer auditorium and classroom programs. Con- 
venient controls are provided for transferring frcm 
radio programs to phonograph or microphone units. 
Neat, compact construction, high-quality reproduction, 
and ease of operation are the chief advantages of this 
new device. 

Complete information may be obtained by writing 
to the firm at Camden, N. J. 


New Victor Model 10 Silent Projectors. The Vic- 
tor Animatograph Company, Davenport, Iowa, has 
announced a revolutionary line of silent projectors, 
consisting of three improved models. 





NEW VICTOR No. 10 SILENT PROJECTOR 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The new Model 10 is supplied with a 400 watt, 
110-, 115-, or 120-volt lamp and contains the exclu- 
sive Victor features, such as 4-point film protection 
with automatic film trip, adjustable shuttle, and built- 
in automatic 3-way rewind. It contains such new 
features as a cool-running, constant-speed motor, and 
a finish of satin brown. 

The Premier Hi-Power Model 10-FH is another 
new model, containing 400 watt, 110-volt biplane 
filament lamp, and an optical system twice as effi- 
cient as the regular direct optical system regularly 
supplied. 

The Victor Universal Hi-Power Model 10-RH, 
which is identical to the Premier Hi-Power except for 
lamp resistance, is of the variable rheostat type, and 
is equipped with separate motor for forced cooling and 
also ammeter and variable resistance control. 

These new models contain all the equipment for 
adequate intensity and maximum illumination, and 
may be obtained at a very low cost. 

Complete information may be obtained by any 
school official, or instructor, upon request. 


Midland Supplies for School Housekeeping. ‘The 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc., of Dubuque, 
Iowa, have recently issued a new technical bulletin, 
illustrating and describing its complete line of chemi- 
cal products for school cleanliness and sanitation. 

This latest booklet of the firm describes its line of 
floor-maintenance products, liquid soaps, general 
school-cleaning products, disinfectants and deodorants, 
dry-cleaning products, floor-scrubbing and polishing 
machines, soap dispensers, and accessories. 

The Midland system has been perfected after years 
of practical experience in the field of janitor training 
and school-building maintenance, and its products are 
the result of experiments, tests, and research in an 
effort to arrive at a standardized method of school 
maintenayce. 
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yo PAINTER draws his brush 
across the wall. But how does it 
move? Quickly, or slowly? With a 
fine, free sweep or a heavy drag? The 
answer has a vital bearing on your 
painting costs. 

Impartial tests prove that the new 
Barreled Sunlight Flat Wall Finish 
slips off the brush far more easily 
than any other flat paint of com- 
parable quality. Its amazing “slip,” 
or ease of flow, insures economies 
heretofore impossible. 

This “slip” speeds up your painters 
without hurrying them . . . materially 
reduces time and labor costs . . . your 
greatest painting expense. 

And there is less paint to buy when 


“ew Barreled Sunli 





you use Barreled Sunlight Flat Wall 
Finish. Its paint-saving spreading 
power has been proved to be from 
16°¢ to 50°c greater than that of other 
high-quality flat paints. This without 
loss of effective coverage! 


When the job is done, savings con- 
tinue. Barreled Sunlight 
Flat Wall Finish dries 
smooth .. . tight. It is dirt- 
and dust-resistant .. . 
easy to wash. Extremely 
durable, it may be 
washed repeatedly with- 
out harm to its hand- 
some surface, thus sav- 
ing expensive repaint- 
ing costs. 
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That slip. ... it tells how this 


New Flat Wall Finish 


saves you money ! 





Those who paint your building in- 
teriors will tell you there’s nothing like 
Barreled Sunlight Flat Wall Finish for 
easy working qualities . . . tremendous 
spreading power. Your repainting cost 
sheets will prove its decided economy. 


Investigate this sensational new flat 
today. Write for further details and free 
sample can to U.S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Co., 44-K Dudley Street, 
Providence, R. I. Branches or dis- 
tributors in all principal cities. (For 
Pacific Coast, W. P. Fuller & Co. ) 


Made in White... 
Easy to Tint 


An all-oil product, the new Barreled 
Sunlight Flat Wall Finish may be tinted 
any harmonious shade with pure colors- 
in-oil. Comes in cans, five-gallon buckets 
and large drums. Quantities of 5 gallons 
or over tinted to order at the factory 
without extra charge. 


FLAT 
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In the most important 
problem of Janitorial Service... 


(See American School Board Journal, October, Page 41) 








Do You Scrub 
or Dry Serub? 


Do You Wax? 


Do You Mop? 


Whatever 
You Need 


For the sake of efficiency and economy, let us show what you 
can do with a Finnell Electric Scrubber...the hours of labor you can 
save...the cleaner, brighter floors you will have. Finnell makes the 
only complete line of scrubbers...nine of them...a right size for 
every floor type and area. A full line of soaps and powders, also. 
Finola, for those who prefer a scouring powder; Solar-Brite for those 
who wish a liquid scrub soap. 


THEN you should learn about Finnell-Kote the wax that “sets” in 
10 seconds. No need to wait for an hour to buff this wax. Finnell- 
Kote is applied hot. The melted Finnell-Kote flows to the floor, is 
instantly and evenly distributed and brought to a lustrous polish in 
one operation. Takes less time, goes further, lasts longer. Finnell 
line includes also liquid wax, water wax...all of finest materials...and 
low in cost. Any Finnell Scrubber is also a polisher. Will improve 
results of any wax. Rubs the wax in, polishing off the surplus and 
leaving surface safe as well as beautiful. 


lF you have any need for mopping, a Finnell Mop Truck is indis- 
pensable. Carries compartments for clean water and dirty water. 
Keeps your mop clean. Uses clean water for every square foot 
of floor. 


How to seal new floors?...What is proper preservative?... How 
often to scrub or wax?... What kind of filler to use?... These are some 
of the many questions that arise in the treatment and care of floors. 
Feel free to call upon any Finnell representative for advice. If he 
cannot tell you immediately what you wish to know, he can obtain 
the information in short time from the immense data we have on file. 
For this service...for a survey of your floors...for a demonstration of 
any Finnell product, any Finnell machine, address FINNELL 
SYSTEM, INC., 811 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 





One of complete line of Finnell Scrub- 

ber-Polishers. Gets floors incomparably 

cleaner than hand scrubbing ina fraction 
of the time. 





Close-up of melted Finnell-Kote flow- 
ing to floor from dispenser, to be quick- 
ly distributed by the brushes and a 
second later polished. 





Finnell Mop Truck. Available in se- 
veral sizes...50 gallon, 25 gallon and 
15 gallon capacity. Timken roller 
bearing, rubber tired wheels. 








Prominent Schools Equipped with 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS and 
AUSTRAL WARDROBES. 
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» Kleeman and Werther, Architects. 


Hawthorne Public School, Hawthorne, N. J., 
Fanning and Shaw, Architects. 
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Chatsworth Avenue School, Larchmont, N_ Y.; 
Knappe and Morris, Architects 
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Anthony J. Bowen School, Washington, D C 
A. L. Harris. Architect. 
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Providence Street Junior High School, Worcester, Mass.; C. Adolph Johnson, Architect. 
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The judgment of School Specialists favors COMPLETE NATURAL VENTILATION, 

the latest development for modern schools . . . The fresh air enters through the 

AUSTRAL Window and is diffused through the classroom, passing under the 

Wardrobe doors and is vented out through an aperture in the top of the 
Wardrobe ... Simplified . . . Economical . . . Efficient. 





